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About the book... 


Successful interviewing requires 
both a thorough understanding of the 
psychological forces at work in the in- 
terview situation and skill in the use 
of specific techniques. In The Dy- 
namics of Interviewing the authors 
analyze thoroughly the forces which 
motivate the interviewer and tespon- 
dent, describing the contribulidhe o. 
each to this interactional process, 


They describe in detail how to moti- ` 


vate the respondent, formulate ques- 
tions, design questionnaires, and probe 
for information. The recordings of 
actual interviews which the authors 
have included give you practical ex- 
amples of the application of these 
techniques applied to many different 
elds. 


The authors provide rating scales, 
too, which enable you to evaluate vour 
skills in this increasingly important 
information-getting method. 
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P reface 


One of the things which authors should do in a preface is specify 
the audience for which they are writing. For a book on interviewing, 
this is a difficult thing to do. There are many fields in which inter- 
viewing is either the major professional technique or an important 
auxiliary skill. Such fields include medicine, journalism, law, social 
work, and the research aspects of the social sciences. In addition, 
there are the applied areas of survey research and market research, 
and important segments of management and business administration, 
There is considerable agreement that good management depends to a 
large extent on the character and the amount of communication be- 
tween supervisor and subordinate. Moreover, we are convinced that 
people already in these fields, as well as students preparing to enter 
them, are interested in learning to interview effectively or in improv- 
ing their interviewing skills. We have therefore attempted to write 
about the theory and practice of interviewing in a way that will be 
meaningful for both students and practitioners in these diverse fields. 
What these people have in common, we believe, is a growing aware- 
ness that their professional success depends to a considerable extent 
on their ability to obtain information from others. 

Our own interests in interviewing have developed from a number 
of sources. We are both psychologists—one of us with a background 
in social psychology, the other in clinical psychology. We have been 
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involved for some years in the large-scale collection of social data 
by means of the interview, in the Federal Government and more re- 
cently at the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan. 
Our experience and that of our colleagues in research, as well as in 
business and other professions, led us to feel that there was an unmet 
need for a book on the theory and techniques of the information-get- 
ting interview. With the results of recent research on the communica- 
tions process, on interaction in small groups, and on the nature of the 
psychotherapeutic relationship, the possibility seemed to exist for 
analyzing the dynamics of the interview process. 

There are, of course, many ways of looking at the interview. The 
most common approach implies that it is a sort of battle of wits be- 
tween respondent and interviewer. The respondent has somewhere 
inside him information which the interviewer wants, and the inter- 
viewing techniques are designed to force, trick, or cajole the respond- 
ent into releasing the information. The literature on research into the 
interview process and the firsthand experience of interviewers indicate 
that this conception is misleading and inaccurate. Rather, the inter- 
view is an interaction between the interviewer 
which both participants share. 

As in most communications processes, we have in the interview two 
people, each trying to influence the other and each actively accepting 
or rejecting influence attempts. The end product of the interview is a 
result of this interaction. Therein lie the strengths and weaknesses of 
the interview as an information-getting technique. If the interaction 
is handled properly, the interview becomes a powerful technique, 
capable of developing accurate information and getting access to 
material otherwise unavailable. Improperly handled, the interaction 
becomes a serious source of bias, restricting or distorting the flow of 
communication. Therefore, we must learn to control the interaction 
between interviewer and respondent in order that the purposes of the 
interview can be achieved. This in turn requires that we have some 
insights into the dynamics of the interaction. 

Broadly speaking, then, the thesis of this book is that in order to 
be a successful interviewer, a person must first know and understand 
these dynamics—the psychological forces at work in the interview. 
It is this understanding which provides a basis for acquiring and using 
insightfully the specific techniques of interviewing. Without such un- 


derstanding, the acquisition of technique becomes superficial and of 
limited value, 


Throughout the book, therefore, our emph: 
ciples and theory of interviewing as well 


and respondent in 


asis has been on the prin- 
as on technique. We have 
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attempted to develop a theoretical statement of what the information- 
getting and information-giving process involves, to derive a set of 
criteria for what constitutes an adequate interview, and finally to pre- 
sent techniques to meet these criteria. 

The book is organized in two parts. The first part includes two 
chapters on theory, Chapters 2 and 7; the other chapters are devoted 
to exposition of principles and techniques. The second part of the 
book is a series of transcripts of recorded interviews, with the authors’ 
comments. These interviews, from medicine, business, and social 
work, are included to illustrate further the techniques discussed in 
Part I. 

In looking for a theory and a set of principles to encompass the in- 
formation-getting interview, we have benefited from the work of others 
in a variety of fields. We wish to acknowledge especially the con- 
tributions of Carl R. Rogers and the late Kurt Lewin, whose influence 
on the authors is apparent in many places throughout the book. We 
are indebted to Rogers and his students for their insightful descriptions 
of the psychological climate in which free communication thrives, and 
for their analyses of the therapeutic process, on which we have drawn 
for our analysis of interaction between interviewer and respondent. 
Rogers’ development of the client-centered interview as a therapeutic 
technique and his concept of nondirectiveness are basic to our ap- 
proach to informational interviewing, although the information-getting 
interview is neither nondirective nor client-centered in the psycho- 
therapeutic sense. 

The work of Lewin and his students has been most useful to us in 
understanding the motivational aspects of interviewing. The Lewinian 
concept of the psychological field, with the representation of motives 
as forces in that field, is especially important in our treatment of re- 
spondent motivation. We have made extensive use also of the work 
of Festinger and his colleagues on communication in small groups, 
adapting their research findings to the peculiarities of the two-person 
interview. We have relied on Krech and Crutchfield for their lucid 
exposition of the principles of motivation and perception. 

In addition to these sources, we have been fortunate in having the 
assistance of several people whose broad knowledge of social science 
has contributed a great deal to this book. These include Daniel Katz, 
whose critical review of the entire manuscript was most helpful and 
stimulating; Dorwin Cartwright, who helped us work through a field 
theoretical approach to problems of respondent motivation; and David 
Riesman and his colleagues, who led us to think about the sociology 
of the interview as well as its psychological aspects. 
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Many people have been extremely cooperative in recording and 
making available to us interviews which they conducted as part of 
their professional work. We wish to thank specifically Dr. J. Richard 
Johnson, Dr. James Walker, and Donald Doffin, of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital in Ann Arbor; Robert Schwab, Preston Amer- 
man, and Miss Ellen Brennen, of the Detroit Edison Company; Robert 
Hood, President of Ansul Chemical Company; Robert Rosema, Miss 
Catherine Mude, and Mrs. Helen Rutledge, of the Michigan Children’s 
Institute. Equally important have been the many interviewers at the 
Survey Research Center, the U. S. Bureau of the Census, and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, from whose comments, experience, and 
interviews we have drawn in the writing of this book. 

Much of the credit for what this book offers of readability or style 
must go to Mrs. Sylvia Eberhart, who edited the manuscript. Her 
contributions go far beyond this, however. Her penetrating criticism 
and her constructive ideas on content and organization are gratefully 
acknowledged. 

The effort of producing a book is seldom restricted to its authors. 
Producing this one has meant that our families were called on to 
schedule their lives for many months around the requirements of 
writing. This they have done with understanding and generosity, for 
which we are deeply grateful. 

When a book is written by people who are part of an organization, 
the writing inevitably makes demands upon their colleagues. We 
wish to thank Rensis Likert and Angus Campbell for their support, and 
Morris Axelrod and Floyd Mann, on whom the weight of extra work 
often fell. We are indebted also to Mrs. Barbara Karoly, Miss Sharon 
Summers, and Mrs. Elizabeth Goetzke, whose typing of the many re- 


visions of this manuscript has been done with expertness 


and good will. 
Finally, 


we wish to acknowledge the kind permission of the follow- 
ing authors and publishers to reprint material: Adult Leadership, the 
American Psychological Association, Dryden Press, Harper and Broth- 
ers, Harvard Business Review, Houghton Mifflin Company, the Insti- 
tute for Religious and Social Studies, Wendell Johnson, Daniel Katz, 
McCann-Erickson Advertising Company, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Macmillan Company, Princeton University Press, Carl R. Rogers, 
Ronald Press Company, Sociatry, and the University of Illinois Press. 


Roserr L. Kann 


CHARLES F, CANNEL 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
April 1957 
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Introduction: 


The Interview as Communication 


One evening, shortly before this book was written, five men gathered 
in the living room of one of them to listen to some tape recordings. 
Three of the men were physicians, the other two the authors of this 
book. The doctors had in common the rather unusual fact that each 
had agreed at an earlier time to permit a tape recorder to be set up in 
his office for the purpose of recording his conversations and interviews 
with incoming patients. Over a period of weeks a number of doctor- 
patient interviews had been recorded, and now for the first time the 
doctors were to hear them played back. 

From the outset they had shown considerable interest in the project. 
They recognized the importance of the interview in their work and 
appreciated the fact that interviewing techniques were part of their 
professional equipment. It had been agreed in the original arrange- 
ments with the doctors that at a later date they would have the oppor- 
tunity to hear the recordings and to analyze and discuss them with the 
authors. It was clear even before the tape recorder was turned on 
that this was an experience that the doctors anticipated with high 
interest and with some little apprehension and good-natured self- 
Consciousness. 

In the first recorded medical interview, after the usual exchange of 
greetings between doctor and patient, the following material was 
heard: 
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Docror: O.K. Now I want to take a history and I want symptoms pri- 
marily. I mean I don’t want to know what diagnosis you have, I 
want to go more by symptoms. So what is the chief thing that’s 
bothering you—at the present time? 

Patient: I don’t have any pains right now, I feel wonderful. 

Docror: Well, what trouble have you had in the near past? 

Patient: Well, this summer I had days that I don’t feel so good. Lots of 
days that I had to take it easy and kind of loaf around. 

Doctor: Why did you have to take it easy? What has your main problem 
been? 

Patient: I just felt—I really had no bad pain—I just—er—sort of feeling 
bad inside me for a long time. I felt— 

Docron: Didn’t you have any pain at all? 

Patient: I wouldn’t really say it hurt, but it felt bad, like— 

Docror: Where did it feel bad? 


As the above passage was played, the doctor who had conducted 
the interview became increasingly tense. At one point he seized the 
arms of his chair and burst out, “I'm not letting the poor guy tell me 
what’s the matter with him!” 

The first medical interview concluded, and with noticeable relief 
the doctor who had been the major actor in that script turned his 
attention to the second interview, conducted by one of his colleagues. 

The following excerpt is taken from the second medical interview to 
which the group was then listening: 


Doctor: How many cigarettes do you smoke? 
Patient: Oh, this package I have had pretty near . 
Docror: About a pack a week, perhaps? 

Patient: Yeah, I guess about that. I ama pipe smoker—I have cigarettes 


here, but I smoke a pipe, probably more than I ought to. 
Docror: A pipeful a day? 


Patient: Well, yes. 


. + golly, almost— 


eoooce 
Doctor: Have you had any operations? 
Patient: No. 


Docror: How about your tonsils; have you had those out? 
Patient: No. 


Doctor: Have you had any injuries . . . falls or such like? 
Patient: No 


Docror: Sounds like you have been 
say your health was pretty good? 
Patient: Well, yes, I would say it was all right. 


pretty healthy. Generally, you would 


As the recorded tape continued to play, 
show many of the same reactions previous] 
He listened intently, and obviously with 


the second doctor began to 
y displayed by his colleague. 


some embarrassment, to the 
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sound of his own voice and that of his patient, and finally said, “My 
gosh, I’m answering my own questions. I ask one, and then I don’t 
let him alone.” And then, a few minutes later, “Listen to that, will 
you? I really butchered that question. I gave him the answer.” 

By the time the evening was over, the two authors had noted a con- 
tinuing succession of such comments as the following: “There I go 
with that medical terminology again. How could I expect that patient 
to understand that?” “I see now what she was trying to tell me. I 
just really wasn’t listening to her.” “That was a good lead he gave 
me. I should have followed it up and I missed it.” “Why was I so 
short with that patient just then? I didn’t mean to be, but it cer- 
tainly shut him up, and I really wanted to hear more about that 
symptom.” “That woman is scared to death to tell me what’s bother- 
ing her. She has an awful lot of trouble getting the words out, and 
I certainly didn’t do anything to help her.” 

Most of us, if confronted with a record of some of the extem- 
poraneous dialogues in which we take part, would undoubtedly dis- 
cover similar discrepancies between what we thought was happening 
and what was actually happening. What someone was trying to tell 
us would turn out to have differed from what we took in. What he 
made of our communication would appear on re-examination to have 
differed from what we intended to communicate. The doctors’ ex- 
perience demonstrates that even where the dialogue takes the deliber- 
ate form of an information-gathering interview, with the parties to it 
presumably bent upon a common purpose, the difficulties of com- 
munication persist. 


OBSTRUCTIONS TO COMMUNICATION 

Why is this? Why, in the words of an exasperated parent, a 
puzzled school teacher, or a harrassed executive, can’t I ask a simple 
question and get a straightforward answer? We begin to learn the 
question-and-answer process very early in life. (“How old are you, 
Jimmie?” “Two and a half,” Jimmie says obligingly.) We carry it 
on assiduously day in and day out and in an endless variety of con- 
texts, asking and being asked, answering and being answered, taking 
in and giving out by means of the spoken word bits of information 
beyond counting. It seems a paradox that so common a process 
should be attended by problems—problems so complex, in fact, that 
for some years, at least since the advent of the large-scale interview 
survey, they have been the subject of considerable research and 
experimentation. 
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Problems of Motivation 


Since we are all, by training and experience, communicators, why 
is an interview not a simple and efficiently performed interaction be- 
tween an expert sender and an equally expert receiver of messages? 
There are several reasons. Some of them are related to the very fact 
that we are so experienced in communicating. One consequence of 
our sophistication about communication is that we have developed 
ways and habits of reacting to each other that are not intended to 
simplify or facilitate the process. They are designed in large part to 
help us protect ourselves against making some undesirable revelation 
or against putting ourselves in an unfavorable light. They are man’s 
methods of defending himself against the possibility of being made to 
look ridiculous or inadequate. And in most cases we are not content 
merely to avoid looking inadequate, we want also to appear intelligent, 
thoughtful, or in possession of whatever other virtues are relevant to 
the situation from our point of view. We want to put our best foot 
forward. 

Most of us recognize that all manner of forces are exerted upon us 
through communications from other people. We are urged to join a 
church or some other organization; we are exhorted to buy a book or 
smoke a particular kind of cigarette, or drink a certain beverage, or 
not to drink at all, and so forth. We recognize that communications 
from another person may be an attempt to force or beguile us in a 
direction in which we may not wish to go. Therefore, we are defen- 
sive in another way. The general result of this kind of defensiveness, 
too, is to mar communication with omissions and inaccuracies. These 
defects are purposeful and functional; they are our defenses against 
permitting ourselves to be influenced against our will. 

Again, through long experience in being communicated with, we 
learn to anticipate what is going to be said, and therefore not to listen 
well, as the doctors discovered on the tape recordings. Thus we ma 
respond not to what is being said but to our own thoughts. We may 
hear only what we expect to hear, basing our expectations on all sorts 
of cues—the speaker's voice or diction or mannerisms or dress, or 
something he said at another time, or what other people he seems to 
resemble have said. We may listen only for what fits into our pur- 
poses, leaving off as soon as we have classified the speaker, or made 


the check mark, or satisfied our wandering curiosity, or decided what 
we ourselves are going to say. 


Thus we see that there are ne. 


gative consequences to the expertness 
people build up in the comm 1 


unications area. Each man comes to 


naie 
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recognize that he is communicated to for a variety of reasons. He 
learns that these reasons may forward or frustrate his own purposes. 
As a result, the person to whom a communication is addressed— 
whether it is a question or an answer—is very likely to spend some of 
his attention and energy on trying to evaluate it in terms of the pos- 
sible motives of the sender or of its adaptability to his own needs, in- 
cluding his need to make a certain impression. Both parties to com- 
munication are coding or classifying. They are constantly evaluating, 
sorting, accepting, rejecting, and assimilating. 

Rogers suggests that the tendency to evaluate constitutes the major 
problem in communications: 


I should like to propose, as a hypothesis for consideration, that the 
major barrier to mutual interpersonal communication is our very natural 
tendency to judge, to evaluate, to approve (or disapprove) the state- 
ment of the other person or the other group. Let me illustrate my mean- 
ing with some very simple examples. Suppose someone, commenting on 
this discussion, makes the statement, “I don’t like what that man said.” 
What will you respond? Almost invariably your reply will be either 
approval or disapproval of the attitude expressed. Either you respond, 
“I didn’t either; I thought it was terrible,” or else you tend to reply, “Oh, 
I thought it was really good.” In other words, your primary reaction is 
to evaluate it from your point of view, your own frame of reference. 

Or take another example; suppose I say with some feeling, “I think 
the Republicans are behaving in ways that show a lot of good sound 
sense these days.” What is the response that arises to your mind? The 
overwhelming likelihood is that it will be evaluative. In other words, 
you will find yourself agreeing, or disagreeing, or making some judgment 
about me, such as “He must be a conservative,” or “He seems solid in his 
thinking.” Or let us take another illustration from the international 
scene, Russia says vehemently, “The treaty with Japan is a war plot on 
the part of the United States.” We rise as one person to say “That’s a 
lie!” 

This last illustration brings in another element connected with my 
hypothesis. Although the tendency to make evaluations is common in 
almost all interchange of language, it is very much heightened in those 
situations where feelings and emotions are deeply involved. So the 
stronger our feelings, the more likely it is that there will be no mutual 
element in the communication. There will be just two ideas, two feel- 
ings, two judgments, missing each other in psychological space.t 


So far, we have refrained from differentiating between the inter- 
viewer and the respondent—that is, the two parties to the particular 
kind of communication we are concerned with. The reason is that 
both bring to the interview situation habits thrust on them by their 


+Carl R. Rogers and F. J. Roethlisberger, “Barriers and Gateways to Com- 
munication,” Harvard Business Review, 30, No. 4 (July-August 1952). 
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common experience with communication. The interviewer is likely 
to have developed the same tendency toward evaluative reactions that 
characterizes the respondent. He may be under many of the same 
motivational forces or pressures to express or conceal his own opinions, 
to convey a certain impression of himself, and so on. He, too, is likely 
to have the habits in listening that we have described, based on the 
tendency to evaluate. Evaluative behaviors on the part of the inter- 
viewer can be predicted either to inhibit communication by the 
respondent or to create forces toward inaccurate or distorted com- 
munication. Thus, if the respondent perceives the interviewer to be 
approving of an attitude he has expressed, we can predict that the 
respondent will be motivated to repeat or overemphasize that attitude, 
and to avoid expressing feelings that might be in conflict with it. 
Conversely, if the interviewer's behaviors convey negative evaluation 
to the respondent, we can predict that some form of defensive reaction 
will take place, whether this be simply a refusal to continue the com- 
munication process, or (more likely) a tendency to avoid further risk of 
disapproval by modifying or withholding certain kinds of information. 

The resolution of this problem seems to lie in making the interview 
an experience which differs in certain basic respects from the more 
usual kind of communication situation. The interview must be a 
process in which the forces to distort or withhold communication 
have been eliminated or reduced as much as possible. And of course 
we must rely primarily upon the interviewer to bring this about. He 
is the agent who must bear major responsibility for the pattern of 
interaction that occurs. This is so not only because his is the initia- 
tive in the interview situation, but also because it is he, rather than 
the respondent, who is directly accessible to be taught new skills and 
ways of behaving. What we are demanding of the interviewer is 
that he learn a new and specialized way of behaving and interacting 
with another individual for the purpose of improving communication. 

This means, first, that he must acquire additional insight into the 
interactions that make up the interview. He must understand more 
about the forces that motivate the respondent and that influence his 
own reactions to the respondent. And second, he must acquire the 
specific skills that enable him to put this knowledge to use. We shall 
try in this book to help him on his way toward both these goals. 


Psychological Barriers 


So far we have spoken only about such barriers to communication 
as lie between the interviewer and the respondent. If all of these 
barriers were removed, the respondent still could not tell us every- 
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thing about himself that we are likely to want to know, even provided 
that he were willing to do so. The situation is much more com- 
plicated. There may be psychological barriers that lie between the 
respondent and the material we want him to bring forth, which limit 
communication regardless of how highly motivated the respondent 
may be and how well disposed toward the interviewer. 

The simplest example of such a barrier is memory failure. The 
respondent cannot tell us something that he has forgotten. But 
memory failure may result not only in the absence of information but 
also in distortion, so that in all innocence the respondent gives mis- 
information. The phenomenon of memory is by no means simple. It 
is not as though all facts have a “half life” of some given period of 
time so that we can predict their gradual, regular recession into the 
vast store of unremembered experience. On the contrary, psycholo- 
gists have made it clear that we remember and forget in a selective 
fashion, and that the patterns by which memory alters or discards the 
past are influenced by emotional factors. 

Emotional forces may set up barriers between the respondent and 
the material we seek from him, even when it has to do not with the past 
but with the present. Rogers tells about a young man in training for 
military aviation who found himself unable to carry out the directions 
of his flight instructor. He was a talented young man, he knew what 
he was supposed to do, but some perversity prevented his doing it, at 
considerable risk to himself and the instructor. Nor could he explain 
why. He was on the point of being dismissed from the air corps, 
when the instructor referred him to a clinic in the hope that the stub- 
born problem could be diagnosed. During the therapeutic sessions 
that followed, it developed that the cadet was acting out with the 
flight instructor an unresolved conflict with his father. This is a kind 
of information we do not ordinarily expect a respondent to be able to 
uncover except in the special circumstances of psychiatric therapy. 

We need not turn to such dramatic examples for evidence that the 
reasons for a person’s actions frequently are inaccessible to him. If 
someone is asked why he bought a new car, he is likely to tell about 
its mechanical superiority, or about the shortcomings of his older car, 
or about the economics of trading in. He is much less likely to re- 
port a desire to compare favorably with his neighbor, who bought a 
new car first, because he may not have insight into this reason. 

In short, there are obstructions to communication that manifest 
themselves not in the respondent's wish to withhold or distort informa- 
tion but in his psychological inability to produce it. In part, the in- 
terviewing skills that will be discussed later in this book can render 
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considerable assistance to the respondent in recalling forgotten 
material and in gaining insight into unrecognized motives. For the 
most part, however, we consider such materials to be in the special 
province of the therapist and outside that of the information-getting 
interview. Nevertheless, we shall find ourselves considering in this 
book, at least briefly, some of the psychological mechanisms human 
beings unknowingly employ to conceal from themselves some aspects 
of reality. For if our quest for information by means of interviews is 
to be as profitable as possible, we must understand the limitations of 
the technique and direct our efforts accordingly. 


Language Difficulties 


Thus far we have considered two categories of problems in inter- 
viewing: first, those deriving from the respondent's lack of motivation 
to communicate accurately, and second, those based on psychological 
inability to communicate, either because of memory failure or because 
of unconscious repression or distortion. We should consider, in addi- 
tion, a third source of difficulty in the interviewing process. This 
has to do with language. 

Experts in linguistics and semantics are agreed, as Wendell Johnson 
puts it, that the “languages available to us are such that they tend to 
make for oversimplification and overgeneralization. Reality—that is, 
the sources of sensory stimulation—is, so far as we know, decidedly 
processlike, highly dynamic, ever changing. Our language on the 
other hand, is by comparison quite static and relatively inflexible,”? 

Or, as Katz puts it, “Formal language is symbolic in that its verbal 
or mathematical terms stand for aspects of reality beyond themselves. 

Because of its symbolic nature, language is a poor substitute for 
the realities which it attempts to present. The real world is more 
complex, more colorful, more fluid, more multidimensional, than the 
pale words or oversimplified signs used to convey meaning.”s 

Our linguistic problems, however, are not limited in the interview 
to those that are inherent in the nature of language. It has been esti- 
mated that the average individual knows less than 10 per cent of the 
more than a half million words in the English language. Thus in our 
interview with a typical respondent, we must accept not only the 
limitations of language in general, but the specific limitations of his 
vocabulary. Nor do these kinds of language difficulties manifest 


2“Speech and Personality,” in The Communication of Ideas, Institute for 
Religious and Social Studies, New York, 1948, 

3 Daniel Katz, “Psychological Barriers to Communication,” 
American Academy 


pal Annals of the 
of Political and Social Science, March 1947, 
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themselves only when the subject under discussion is technical or of 
esoteric content. We have only to ask, as every physician must, that 
a person describe the character of a pain or other physical symptom 
he is suffering, in order to become convinced quickly of the inade- 
quacies of the common vocabulary to identify and differentiate even 
so common an experience. That the physician has a highly technical 
and specialized vocabulary which would permit him to describe the 
symptoms does not in the least help resolve our diffculty. It is the 
vocabulary of the respondent or, more properly, the shared vocabulary 
and experience of the respondent and interviewer, that defines the 
maximum content of communication in the interview. 

Vocabulary differences exist between regions of the country, be- 
tween socioeconomic strata, between occupational specialties, and 
even between age groups, as any parent can appreciate who has 
puzzled his way through to the insight that when his young son says 
“Cool, man!” he in fact means the same thing that Father, a genera- 
tion before, would have referred to as “hot stuf.” On the whole, we 
can predict that the fewer such characteristics as age, socioeconomic 
status, and education the interviewer and respondent have in com- 
mon, the more serious will be the general problem of lack of shared 
experience and the special manifestation of lack of common language. 

-There are several approaches which may be taken to resolve these 
problems of language as they affect the interview. It is in the formu- 
lation of questions that the language limitations of the respondent can 
best be taken into account. Attempts to do so are usually more 
successful when they depend primarily on the vocabulary which is 
common to respondent and interviewer, however restricted that may 
be. Teaching new language to the respondent is difficult and risky, 
and attempts to assume the respondent’s vocabulary are more often 
ridiculous than effective. The correct use of the respondent’s collo- 
quialisms may suggest to him that he and the interviewer have things 
in common and are “within range” for communication purposes, but 
the interviewer’s basic skills and his genuine acceptance of the re- 
spondent are more important indications than language. 


THE INTERVIEW DEFINED 


Personal Communication 

Acts of communication in which one person requests information 
and another supplies it are, of course, extremely common in all human 
experience. We carry on such interactions almost continuously with 
friends, family, business associates, and casual acquaintances. From 
this stream of communications we come to know increasingly well 
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how various people feel, what they think, what they may do or 
attempt, how they characteristically approach problems, and the like. 
The more frequent our communications with an individual, the more 
fully informed we are likely to be about him and the more accurate 
we become in predicting and understanding his behavior. Thus we 
may know how a close friend voted in the last presidential election, 
whether or not he plans to buy a new car, whether he is currently 
happy or unhappy with his job, what the state of his health is, and 
something about the harmony of his domestic life. In the case of a 
casual acquaintance, we are likely to have had far less communication 
and we will be correspondingly less informed about his life and think- 
ing. In general, what we know of a person depends upon the amount 
and the character of our past interaction and communication with 
him. The communications which we have with people whom we 
know well and see frequently are not only more numerous, but are 
likely also to be more frank and more personal than those with casual 
acquaintances, 

We might think of our relationship with an individual as consisting 
of a whole stream of interactions over a period of time, consisting of 
communications of information, attempts at influence, sharing of per- 
ceptions, and so on. If we are asked how a close friend or a member 
of our family thinks on a particular topic, or whether he will enjoy a 
certain movie or consent to wear a tie of a certain pattern, we can 
answer these questions with confidence because of the stream of inter- 
action on which we can base our judgment. What we do, in effect, is 
to think back over the vast number of our interactions and com- 
munications with this individual and select those that are relevant for 
answering the specific question at hand. John once said that he 
would never wear a tie with a bold figure; Susan h 
that she hates movies with sad endings. For casual acquaintances we 
would find it much more difficult to make similar judgments, and for 
near strangers we would find it almost impossible. In such relation- 
ships the informational basis for judgments has simply not been laid 
down in the frequency and character of previous interaction. Never- 
theless, we find ourselves frequently in situations where it is impor- 
tant to have knowledge of various kinds about an individual with 
whom we have had little or no previous acquaintance, information 
that would ordinarily be amassed only over a period of time. The 
following hypothetical case will serve as an example. 


as said repeatedly 


Bill and Joe have been friends and fellow workers for the past seven- 
teen years. They share adjoining offices, often lunch together, live within 
three blocks of each other, and spend a good deal of time together socially. 
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Bill knows nearly all there is to know about Joe, and vice versa. Bill knows 
the kind of movies that Joe enjoys, what kind of cars he likes, and why. 
He knows that Joe dislikes his boss Harvey very much, and that in the ten 
years in which he has worked under Harvey, Joe has never ceased to feel 
that Harvey got the promotion which Joe himself should have had. 

Bill knows that Joe and his wife nearly broke up about six years ago, but 
that things have been going better for them more recently. 

Bill knows that Joe had an uncle who died in a mental institution after 
about ten years’ stay, and that Joe has done a great deal of reading on the 
subject of mental disorders since; that while he says he is convinced that 
mental disorders aren’t inherited, he is quite concerned about the possibility 
that he or some other member of the family might at some time have a 
serious mental breakdown. Bill also knows that Joe’s mother had a series 
of operations a few years ago to arrest the development of a cancerous con- 
dition, of which she finally died; that this troubles Joe considerably from 
time to time because he feels her ailment may have some hereditary 
characteristics. 

Bill has known for a long time that Joe feels very unsure of himself when 
he is talking to clients of the firm, and really suffers if one of them questions 
his judgment about some account or business proposition. In fact, Bill has 
classified his friend Joe as having some strong fears that he is not as ade- 
quate to his job and his responsibilities as he ought to be. 

Bill has been getting somewhat worried about Joe lately. Several weeks 
ago, while sitting in the office discussing business, Joe complained of a 
severe headache. Bill laughed at him and suggested that he shouldn't 
have had that last martini, but he noticed that Joe seemed not to be feel- 
ing well for the next day or two. He was quieter than usual, and once in 
a while Bill saw him rub his hand over his forehead. Then last Tuseday, 
when Bill reminded Joe of their usual bowling date, Joe said that he didn’t 
think he would go, that he just didn’t feel up to it. And this morning, 
when they were late for the bus, Joe suggested that they wait for the next 
bus rather than run to catch the usual one. This just isn’t like Joe. Joe’s 
never sick. He hasn’t been to a doctor for the past five years, in fact not 
since the time he broke his arm. Bill also knows that Joe has a distrust of 
doctors and thinks they used poor judgment in his mother’s case—that they 
Operated unnecessarily and created more misery for his mother instead of 
helping her. 

But this afternoon Joe comes into Bill's office with his shoulders droop- 
ing and his hand to his forehead and says, “Well, Bill, I’m afraid I’m just 
going to have to go to the doctor. My head is killing me again.” 


Professional Communication 


If the physician is to be of assistance to Joe, he must know certain 
things about him—the nature and duration of his complaints, the cir- 
cumstances of the onset, and whether emotional factors may be in- 
volved. Since this is Joe’s first visit to this physician, there is no pat- 
tern of previous interactions from which the physician can select the 
relevant information. Neither can the doctor spare the time nor can 
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the patient postpone the cure until an intimate relationship can be 
established and an extensive array of miscellaneous facts accumulated 
from the patient. Many of the things which Bill knows about Joe 
need not concern the doctor. For example, it is irrelevant for him 
that Joe and his wife nearly split up six years ago, or that he likes a 
particular kind of car or movie. Other factors are, however, very 
relevant. The physician will be able to make a more intelligent 
diagnosis if in addition to knowing the physical symptoms, he under- 
stands some of Joe’s concerns about his family medical history, par- 
ticularly his uncle’s and his mother’s medical problems. It will also 
be useful to the physician if he recognizes that Joe is not the kind of 
person who goes to a doctor at the first sign of illness, but that his 
distrust of specialists has made him wait until the pain is intense and 
he is considerably concerned about himself, Joe’s distrust of doctors 
may be a factor affecting their relationship, and if the physician can 
gain some insight into this, he may be able to understand better 
abrupt manner and reluctant answers. 

What the physician requires, therefore, is some technique by which 
he can obtain in a relatively short time the special items of informa- 
tion he needs in order to solve the medical problems the patient pre- 
sents. He needs a technique that will permit him to obtain from Joe 
the kind of information Bill could cull from the interaction product 
of a long period of time. The doctor must establish a relationship 
with the new patient in which the pattern of interaction and com- 
munications will consist almost exclusively of material that is relevant 
for the special purpose under consideration, It is to establish such 
a pattern of interaction that the doctor must acquire a special set of 
interviewing techniques and become an interviewer. 

Nor is the physician unique in these respects. The supervisor who 
interviews a subordinate in order to learn something of his work situa- 
tion, or the social worker attempting to gain some initial insight into 
the problems a new client brings, is confronted with much the same 
kind of problem. In all these situations a communicative relationship 
must be established in which items irrelevant to the problem at hand 
are eliminated and the relevant information selected and com- 
municated fully in a brief period of time. The relationships estab- 
lished under these circumstances are not brief imitations of friend- 
ship patterns, They have a quality of their 
role and skills of the interviewer, the kind i 
and the characteristics of the respondent. 

Perhaps the contrast between the 
friendship pattern can be grasped m 


Joe’s 


interviewing relationship and a 
ore clearly with the help of the 


following visualizations. If we think of a friendship pattern as in- 
cluding a stream of communicative acts on a variety of subjects over 
a substantial period of time, we might represent it as shown in Figure 
| 1. In this illustration each such act is represented by a dot, and those 
| communications that are relevant for some special purpose or subject 
(in our example, for helping a physician reach a judgment about the 
health of a patient) are further designated by a circle. If we are 
asked a question regarding the health of a close friend, we can answer 
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Figure 1, Schematic representation of communications from one friend to another over time. 
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Figure 2. Schematic representation of communications from patient to doctor during a 


medical interview. 


that question by drawing on this stream of past communications and 
selecting the relevant items. 

The interviewer’s problem is to bring about a much smaller stream 
of communications, consisting almost solely of the relevant items. 
The irrelevant topics must be avoided, and the relevant bits of in- 
formation must be communicated in rapid succession over a short 
space of time. Figure 2 is a schematic representation of the com- 
munications pattern which the interviewer is attempting to create. 
To the extent that the interviewer is not able to eliminate irrelevancies, 
the interviewing process becomes costly and inefficient. To the ex- 
tent that the interviewer fails to obtain full communication of the 
relevant items, the interview content becomes biased and the conclu- 


sions inaccurate. 
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Specific Definition 

We can now attempt a more specific definition of the interview. 
We use the term interview to refer to a specialized pattern of verbal 
interaction—initiated for a specific purpose, and focused on some 
specific content area, with consequent elimination of extraneous mate- 
rial. Moreover, the interview is a pattern of interaction in which the 
role relationship of interviewer and respondent is highly specialized, 
its specific characteristics depending somewhat on the purpose and 
character of the interview. 


Deductions and Applications 


A number of deductions follow from this definition. First, it is clear 
that the interview makes certain demands upon the person who con- 
ducts it. He must possess special skills that enable him to achieve 
the required pattern of interaction. F urthermore, it is clear from the 
foregoing definition that interviewing is a very frequent occurrence 
and that it forms an important part of many business and professional 
activities. The importance and prominence of the interviewing func- 
tion varies, of course, among professions. In some, interviewing is 
the major technique and the primary process around which the pro- 
fession is practiced. For other professions or administrative func- 
tions, the interview is auxiliary to some more b 
activity. Let us consider some illustrations, 

Some people are specifically designated as interviewers; we speak, 
for example, of personnel interviewers or public opinion interviewers, 
In such positions interviewing is the major function, and the people 
who fill such jobs are primarily interviewing technicians, Their train- 
ing is specifically in the techniques of interviewing, and their voca- 


tional success depends primarily on their interviewing ability. A 
specialized literature has 


asic responsibility or 


‘ategory of professions in which interview- 
although the professions have specialized 
r apart from the interview. Persons prac- 
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training of people for such professions is likely to include some atten- 
tion to interviewing techniques, and the literature of such professions 
usually contains some material on interviewing. 

In a third category of professions, interviewing is not a major basis 
of practice but is nevertheless an important auxiliary skill. It is likely 
that in these professions the need for special interviewing skills is less 
commonly recognized and techniques for interviewing are less fre- 
quently included in the formal training of candidates. Examples of 
such professions include medicine and law. In both these fields, some 
literature on interviewing is available and some training is offered; 
but on the whole, interviewing is given only minor attention. 

Finally, we can point out some professions and business roles in 
which the interviewing function is practiced and yet goes virtually un- 
recognized. The supervisor, the administrator, the school teacher are 
not trained to interview, and they would not be likely to think of 
interviewing as one of the skills important for the accomplishment of 
their work. Nor is there for these professions a literature on the 
functions of interviewing and the skills required for it. Nevertheless, 
in these fields, and in others which have traditionally regarded inter- 
viewing with still less interest, there is a dawning conviction that 
communications skills are essential to successful practice, and that the 
specialized communications skills which we call interviewing have a 
considerable contribution to make. 

The boss who complains that “no one ever tells me anything” is 
telling us that he has not learned how to take successfully the role of 
either interviewer or respondent with his peers and subordinates. 
The growing body of research findings which indicate relationships 
between such communications skills and the hard facts of turnover, 
absence, and industrial productivity provide important evidence of 
the contribution which good interviewing and communications prac- 
tices can make. Among the most common complaints of industrial 
workers are the statements, “I don’t know where I stand with my 
boss,” or “My boss never asks me what I think.” In part, of course, 
such statements may reflect a policy or administrative decision that 
employees are not to be informed or consulted. More frequently, 
however, the intention is quite the opposite, and the supervisor is 
laboring under the delusion that he is in satisfactory communication 
with his subordinates. Their dissatisfaction and his unawareness of 
it provide double evidence of his deficiencies as an interviewer. 

The foregoing examples are drawn from business and professional 
situations, and it is with such formal interviewing situations that this 
book will be primarily concerned. But the basic skill of obtaining 
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information from another individual with efficiency and tact is a re- 
quirement that falls on all of us in many aspects of our daily lives, It 
is likely that the experience of anyone who encounters human beings 
with problems—the minister, social worker, marriage counselor, school 
teacher, etc.—would confirm the fact that many of these problems are 
accompanied by difficulties of communication. In all our contacts with 
other people—as parents, friends, and business or professional col- 
leagues—we require those skills which will facilitate communication. 
Some human problems have their origins in communication diffcul- 
ties. Many more are aggravated by such difficulties or go unsolved 
for lack of communication skills. 


The Information-Getting Interview 


Earlier in this chapter we have referred to the type of interview in 
which we are interested as the information-getting interview. More- 
over, the examples which we have used have been restricted to this 
type of interview, and have provided a partial definition of it. It 
may be useful at this time to make that definition explicit. Our use 
of the term information-getting interview is intended to include a 
broad range of material. We do not equate “information” with “fact- 
finding,” but rather we think of this type of interview as concerned with 
attitudes, values, feelings, hopes, plans, and descriptions of self, in 
addition to more objective factual data. It is obvious, for example, 
that if an interviewer asks a respondent to state his age, his place of 
birth, or his income, this falls well within the boundaries of the infor- 
mation-getting process; but we include also in the information-getting 
category questions designed to learn the respondent's attitudes toward 
his supervisor, his own vocational plans, aspirations for his children, 
and his feelings regarding national or international issues. Further 
examples might include his relationships with family, colleagues, or 
friends. 

It is clear from this range of material that the label “information- 
getting” does not restrict us to what is objective, superficial, or easy 


cludes attempts to get at partially 


Nevertheless, there are limitations to the information-getting inter- 
view as we have defined it, and these limitations are also to be kept in 


mind. This interview is not designed to penetrate deeply into the 
personality structure of the respondent; it is not designed to bring 
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forth material which has been kept at the unconscious level, and of 
which the respondent previously has been unaware. These are the 
business of the psychiatric interview and the techniques of psycho- 
therapy. The information-getting interview does not partake of the 
psychotherapeutic character. It is not intended to change the re- 
spondent. Indeed, it is the absence of the intent to change which 
perhaps most sharply differentiates the information-getting interview 
from a variety of other kinds of interview situations. 

The supervisor frequently engages in an interview with his sub- 
ordinate in order to induce the latter to change, either by persuasion 
or command; the teacher may undertake a kind of Socratic interview 
with his pupil in order to bring about additional insight and learning 
on the part of the student; the conversation of a salesman with his 
client, of the political candidate with the voter, may be thought of as 
interview processes. All of these have in common that they are ini- 
tiated by the interviewer for the purpose of exerting some influence, 
inducing some action or behavioral change on the part of the re- 
spondent. These objectives differ from the single objective of in- 
formation-getting, and the techniques and interviewer-respondent re- 
lationships implied by these objectives differ also from the relation- 
ship between the information-getting interviewer and his respondent. 

Admittedly, there are times when the line of demarcation among 
the various types of interviews is difficult to draw. The therapist 
frequently must play the role of information-getter before he can 
draw the diagnostic conclusions and attempt the therapeutic action 
which are his basic objectives. The supervisor frequently must con- 
duct information-getting interviews in order to carry out the adminis- 
trative actions which are his primary aim. To the extent that these 
various practitioners recognize the change in role and the correspond- 
ing changes in technique which are implied as they move from the 
process of information-getting to that of teaching, persuading, or dis- 
ciplining, we would predict increased effectiveness. For them the 
rewards of improved interviewing skills should include a better in- 
formational base on which decisions can be made and a correspond- 
ing improvement in the quality and appropriateness of those decisions. 


SUMMARY 


For purposes of summing up our approach to the interview, let us 
assume that an interviewer—whether a social researcher, public 
opinion pollster, doctor, social worker, or supervisor—has introduced 
himself and his topic to the respondent of his choice and is about to 
initiate the interview itself. We will assume, furthermore, that the 
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respondent is able to communicate regarding the topic of the inter- 
view, and that respondent and interviewer share enough language to 
permit easy communication. The task which remains for the inter- 
viewer is to elicit frank and complete answers from the respondent. 

In attempting this task the interviewer faces a complex individual 
with a personality of his own, an individual who is already reacting 
to him, and with whom he must interact for the duration of the inter- 
view. The respondent may be trying to protect himself from attack, 
to present himself in a favorable light, to persuade the interviewer of 
his point of view, or to accomplish any number of purposes irrelevant 
to or in conflict with the interviewer's objectives. If the interviewer 
is to have any real success in getting accurate information, he needs 
an understanding of the dynamics of the interaction process which he 
has already begun and of which he is a part. He must be able to 
identify and in some degree control the psychological forces which 
are at work in the interview, both on the respondent and on himself. 
We will spend a good deal of time in this book in trying to devise a 
theory to help him understand these psychological forces, and in pro- 
posing methods to control them. 

If we are to understand the process of interaction between inter- 
viewer and respondent, we cannot concern ourselves only with the 
mechanics of the interviewing process, nor can we be satisfied to study 
the interview as a series of discrete stimulus-response episodes. We 
must be concerned instead with the goals, attitudes, beliefs, and 
motives of the principals in the interview. We must be able to 
specify why, for example, a respondent gives, withholds, or distorts a 
specific piece of information. To be able to answer such questions, 
we must understand the forces which make up the psychological field 
of both interviewer and respondent. It is the writers’ viewpoint that 
only as the interviewing practitioner has a thorough grasp of these 
psychological forces and their relevance is he able to make the most 
efficient use of the interview. 

The practitioners of interviewing have known about problems of 
interaction for a long time, of course, and they have worked out em- 
pirically ways of getting around some of these problems. 
ample, it has been found that if you ask the respondent the date of 
his birth, the answer is likely to be more accurate than if you ask how 
old he is. If you want to know a person’s income, it is more produc- 
tive to give him some rough income categories from which to choose 
than to ask him to state the exact amount. Lawyers have found that 
if you ask a witness to confirm or deny the allegation of another wit- 
ness, he is more likely to give you misinformation than if you ask him 
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to tell you in his own words what he observed. These practices give 
us, at best, fragmentary information on the interaction problems of the 
interview; they do little to help us understand the relationship be- 
tween interviewer and the respondent. 

In recent years social science has begun to amass research findings 
about the process of communication between people. Social psychol- 
ogists have conducted investigations on how people communicate 
with each other in small groups. Clinical psychologists have studied 
intensively the relationship between the therapist and the patient in 
the psychotherapeutic interview, in order to understand the nature of 
their interaction and to discover why such interactions sometimes help 
the patient to reorient himself. Other social scientists have been 
doing research directly on the data-collection interview, in an attempt 
to identify the sources of bias in the interview. The theorizing and 
research of these investigators have provided the basis for a more 
complete and satisfactory statement of the psychological forces at 
work in the information-getting interview. 

From such a theoretical statement, and from the long experience of 
practitioners, the specific techniques of interviewing can be derived. 
It is the double task of developing specific theory and practical inter- 
viewing techniques that the writers have set themselves in this 
volume. 


chapter 2 


The Psychological Basis 


of the Interview 


The student of interviewing finds at hand a considerable literature 
of instructions and suggestions, but few attempts at describing what 
really goes on in an interview and in what general terms he can 
understand the interviewing process, Moreover, the lists of “dos and 
don'ts,” though plentiful, are less than satisfying. They are for the 
most part unsystematic compilations of interviewing experience, 
derived from various situations over a long period of time, They are 
the folklore of interviewing, with the advantages and disadvantages 
characteristic of folklore. Based on experience, they have a good 
deal of pragmatic utility; practitioners who use them can point to a 
measure of success. But the miscellaneous rules of interviewing are 
not always consistent; they are not unified around any basic way of 
regarding the interview. Even more important, they do not help us 
understand the interaction between interviewer and respondent. 
They do not tell us why a specific practice makes for a successful in- 


who possesses some valuable Opinion or item of information. Ap- 

proaching him is an interviewer who wants an image or print of that 

opinion or information. The interviewer’s task is to obtain this print 
22 
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efficiently, and to avoid marking it with his own opinions or knowl- 
edge in the process. 

But this is a rather static, one-sided characterization of the inter- 
view. It may be convenient to think of the interviewer as doing no 
more than obtaining a fact or opinion which the respondent already 
has well in mind, but such a conception of the interview is not true to 
life. If one listens to recordings of interviews or has the experience 
of being a respondent or an interviewer, it is clear that the behavior 
of the respondent influences the interviewer and the interviewer's be- 
havior is an influence on the respondent. The interview, in short, is 
an interactional process, and both interviewer and respondent con- 
tribute to the comunication that results. 

In this chapter, we will examine the psychological basis of the inter- 
view, with special emphasis on the problem of respondent motivation. 
We want also to introduce the motivational and perceptual concepts 
on which we will depend throughout the book. Let us begin, then, 
with the problem of the respondent's motivation. Why does a re- 
spondent agree to or even seek out an interview? Why does he 
engage in and maintain the relationship that the interview requires? 
What behaviors on the part of the interviewer influence these deci- 
sions and the flow of communcations that follows them? What are 
some of the major barriers to communications between two people? 

These kinds of questions are not specific to the interview, however. 
They raise the basic problem of how we are to understand human be- 
havior, why people behave as they do in certain situations, and how 
their behavior can be influenced successfully. Few questions present 
a longer or more interesting history. The earliest scholars concerned 
themselves with the riddle of human motivation and behavior, and 
numerous theories have been offered as solutions. Nor has the in- 
terest in the rationale of human behavior been limited to the com- 
munity of scholars. Practitioners in every field have long recognized 
that success or failure in their chosen endeavors depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon their ability to predict and to influence the 
actions of the individuals with whom they deal. 


RATIONALITY AND EMOTION IN HUMAN BEHAVIOR 

Some of the early efforts at providing a systematic explanation of 
human behavior were theological in origin. Questions of free will 
and predestination or of good and evil are not relevant to our present 
problem, but they remind us of an apparent duality in human moti- 
vation which has puzzled modern psychologists as well as the philoso- 
phers of the past. This duality has to do with what might be called _ 
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the “rational” and the “emotional” components of behavior. The 
earlier explanation of some kinds of behavior as caused by demons 
did not add to scientific knowledge, but it did reflect the observation 
that an individual’s behavior is sometimes unintelligible to his fellows. 


“Rational” Behavior 


Some later secular philosophies emphasized the rational components 
of behavior. The scientific enthusiasm of the eighteenth century led 
to the assertion that man was a rational being and that an individual’s 
behavior could be understood largely as a sequence of situations in 
which he attempted to maximize his own well-being or self-interest. 
The concept of the economic man is an excellent example of this 
approach. Economic man went his income-maximizing way un- 
hampered by uneconomic demands of family or by other personal 


relationships, uninfluenced by emotion—an abstraction both useful 
and misleading. 


The strengths and weaknesses of this view of human behavior and 
motivation will become more apparent if we pose a common, con- 


temporary problem and create a reasonable facsimile of the rational 
economic man to deal with that problem, 


Mr. White has just come home from the office and parked his four-year- 
old sedan in the garage. As he and his wife discuss the affairs of the day, 
she remarks, “Bob, I’ve been thinking about that trip to Colorado we're 
planning this summer. Do you think we ought to get a new car?” “Well, 
Suzie,” says Mr. White, “I really don’t know. Let me think about that.” 
After supper, he sits down in his chair, reaches for a pencil, and begins to 
work on this problem. His thoughts are somewhat as follows. 

“Let’s see, now. Our car is four years old and it’s got about 32,000 
miles on it. I wonder how much it will depreciate during the next twelve 
months.” Mr. White reaches for the evening paper and begins to look 
through the used car ads. On the basis of his examination, he comes to 
the conclusion that his car is worth about $600 now, and that it will be 
worth perhaps $400 next year. Accordingly, he puts down on his work 
sheet, “Depreciation during the next year—$200,” Continuing his estimate 
of the costs involved in keeping his old car, Mr. White moves to the item 
of “Repairs.” He decides that the trip to Colorado will certainly call for 
a new set of tires, and estimates the cost of four tires at about $80. He 


ng satisfactorily, shows a 
arts it each morning and is be- 
ginning to use a quart of oil every week or so. He decides that a valve- 

i course of the year and he allows 
ty of other repairs, to be on the 


e care of any repairs that may be 
heralded by the ominous and persistent hum that he hears in the rear axle, 


and allows an additional sum to have his brakes relined and overhauled. 
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All in all, Mr. White decides that it would be prudent to plan on spending 
about $300 to get the old car in proper condition for the coming year. By 
the time he had these repairs done, he tells himself, the car would be in 
good operating condition. Insurance represents another $100, and gas and 
oil add $250. The total comes to $850, and Mr. White considers this a 
realistic estimate of the costs involved in keeping his old car. 

By comparison, Mr. White feels that a new car would require only 
negligible repairs or maintenance operations during the first year—probably 
no more than $25. It would be more economical on gas and oil, too; $200 
for the year would be a good guess. On the other hand, he would want 
collision insurance on the new car, and that would bring his insurance bill 
up to perhaps $150. The big difference, however, would be in deprecia- 
tion. The new car would drop about $700 in value during the first year. 
At this point, Mr. White has before him two columns of figures, which look 
something like this. 


Total cost over next 12 months: 
Old Car New Car 


Repairs $300 $ 25 
Insurance 100 150 
Depreciation 200 700 
Gas, oil, grease 250 200 

$850 $1075 
Cost of operating new car $1075 
Cost of operating old car - 850 


Thus, Mr. White comes to the conclusion that it will cost him $225 more 
during the year if he buys a new car than if he decides to keep his old one. 
He takes a deep breath, puts down his paper and pencil, and turns to his 
wife. “Suzie,” he says, “the way I figure it, this isn’t our year to buy a car. 
We'll save more than $200 by driving the old car another year. By then 
the old bus may be getting so expensive to run that it will pay us to buy a 
new one.” 


Mr. White’s decision and the process by which he reached it con- 
form to the rational model. He has a conscious economic goal—to 
Provide dependable automotive transportation for himself and his 
family at the least possible cost. He considers carefully two alterna- 
tive courses of action in terms of this goal, and makes a decision un- 
influenced by extraneous factors. Surely this calculating, ratiocina- 
tive process conforms to some aspects of real-life behavior. Mr. 
White’s motives are real enough and his decision seems plausible. 
Yet if we attempted to understand the behavior of all prospective new 
Gar buyers in Mr. White’s terms, we would usually go wrong. Some- 
thing is missing in such an approach. What is missing, of course, is 
emotionality and the place of emotion in human motivation. 
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This inadequacy is inherent in the concept of the rational man, and 
is revealed most clearly in the attempts of users of this concept to 
explain “irrational” behavior, behavior which appears contradictory 
to the individual’s manifest and stated goals. Such behavior was ex- 
plained on the grounds that it stemmed from inadequate information, 
that the individual was occasionally under misapprehension about the 
actions which would contribute to his self-interest. The process by 
which a man decided whether to buy this or that was a simple sift- 
ing and weighing of economic alternatives on a rational basis, and if 
his choice was economically “incorrect,” it was only because he had 
his facts wrong. In such an explanation, the complexity of motive 
patterns, the conflicts among a person’s various goals, are largely 
ignored. Most important of all, perhaps, emotional factors, unrec- 
ognized needs and drives, and interpersonal influences are omitted 
from the conceptual scheme of the rational man. 


Emotional Aspects of Behavior 


These theoretical problems and the one-sided character of the eco- 
nomical Mr. White become apparent when we witness a decision 
based on quite different kinds of motives. Take Mr. Brown, who is 


wrestling with the same problem that Mr. White handled with such 
dispatch. 


Mr. Brown is sitting in his living room with the evening paper propped 
up in front of him, but he is not reading. He is thinking hard about a 
rather unpleasant subject. Joe Smith, one of the other men in the company 
for which Mr. Brown works, has just been promoted. Mr. Brown is trying 
to figure out just why Smith should have got that promotion instead of 
himself; try as he will, he is unable to see in Smith any superior qualifica- 
tions for the job. As a matter of fact, Mr. Brown suspects from the way 
Smith has been living it up that this promotion may have come just in time 
to bail him out a bit. Smith lives in a neighborhood a cut above the 
Browns’. Smith’s house is larger, his country club more exclusive. Only 
last week, Smith drove to work in a glittering new car that to Brown’s 
envious eyes looked all of half a block long. 

At this point in his irritated and rather aimless ruminations, Mr. Brown 
gives his newspaper a shake and tums his attention to it. Prominent on 
the page before him is an automobile advertisement. It shows an obviously 
prosperous, broadly smiling man happily piloting a large handsome automo- 
bile down an endless road. Above him is a cloudless blue sky, behind him, 
presumably, all the cares of a work-a-day world. Mr. Brown begins to 
read the text of the advertisement. “He’s in good company... And 
he knows it” Mr. Brown pauses to digest this headline and then reads on. 
“It doesn’t really matter where he’s heading, relaxed and assured at the 


wheel of his new Colossal. For a long time now he has actually been going 
in but one direction—up. 
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“And today, as a culminating achievement, he has joined fellowship with 
America’s most select company of motorists . . . Men at the highest level 
of success, whose discerning judgment in their choice of motor cars parallels 
his own! 

“He knows now a personal pride and satisfaction no other car ever gave 
him before. Everything about his Colossal tells him that . . . Its sleek 
and massive majesty of styling . . . Its immense reservoir of power and 
power-assisted control... The silent approbation of his peers.” 

Mr. Brown stops to consider involuntarily how enjoyable it would be to 
experience “the silent approbation of his peers” instead of their sympathy 
at his failure to obtain the promotion which Smith has just got. He pushes 
these thoughts aside and continues reading the copywriter’s text. 

“Yes, even the heads that turn his way as he passes by testify to the 
rightness of his choice and to the new excitement Colossal is creating in the 
field of highest quality cars. 

“Could it be that you have waited long enough to enter the ‘charmed 
circle’ of Colossal ownership?” 

With this question simmering in his fevered brain, Mr. Brown looks 
through the window at his own driveway, in which stands a mud-spattered, 
four-year-old sedan of nondescript color and modest make. He suddenly 
feels more than ready to enter “the charmed circle” of Colossal ownership. 
As a matter of fact, he has already embarked on a fantasy which places him 
at the wheel of such a new car. Its power is a thrill to him and he pictures 
the ease with which he pulls away from competing traffic at the stop light 
and takes command of the highway. 

Mr. Brown considers also the pleasure such a car would give him when 
he began to receive “the silent approbation of his peers.” The only recent 
experience he has had involving the reaction of a peer to the automobile 
he drives was a neighbor's remark a few days ago: “Brown, youre really 
getting your money’s worth out of that old crate.” Moreover, it would be 
a real pleasure to show Smith that, promotion or no promotion, John Brown 
is able to provide his family with the best. As a matter of fact, thinks 
Mr. Brown, it’s more a question of the family than anything else. That old 
car really isn’t safe, for one thing. And even if it were, it’s unfair to expect 
the wife and kids to be making the neighborhood rounds in that beat-up 
thing. There are always some kids who are ready to make a point of these 
things—some grown-ups, too, for that matter. Mr. Brown pictures one or 
two of his wife’s more feline bridge partners congratulating her on her 
frugality in continuing to drive the old Minuscule Six. 

Taking it all in all, decides Mr. Brown, the new car would be a real 
Pleasure for the whole family; it would show some of the men at the office 
and a few of the snobbish neighbors who’s who; and when all’s said and 
done, it would be good for business. With the sudden enthusiasm of a 
man who has just made an important decision, Mr. Brown tosses his paper 
aside and turns to his wife. “Abigail,” he says, “it isn’t safe or reasonable 
for us to drive that old car another month. We need a new one and we're 


going to get it.” 


Mr. Brown’s behavior strikes us as not unrealistic, but how shall we 
understand it in the language of “rationality”? He has not even con- 
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sidered costs or the condition of his bank account. He seems instead 
to be caught up in questions of prestige, competition with neighbors 
and co-workers, vague gratifications from speed and power, and super- 
ficial rationalizations of what he owes his family. Some of these 
factors Mr. Brown sees clearly enough; others he is less aware of, 
although their influence on him may be no less great. To understand 
Mr. Brown’s behavior and the forces which motivated it requires a 
point of view different from that which was adequate to understand 
White’s. A different approach to human behavior is required in order 
to make these motives intelligible. 

An approach which contrasts most sharply with the concept of the 
rational man, and which has done most to illuminate the irrational, 
emotional side of man’s behavior, is psychoanalytic theory. Freud 
and his colleagues, in attempting to understand the behavior of 
neurotic patients, demonstrated the importance of the emotional com- 
ponents of human behavior, and the extent to which the behavior of 
individuals in a given situation must be understood in terms of forces 
which originated earlier in their lives. Moreover, Freudian psychol- 
ogy has taught us that many of the emotional forces which influence 
a person’s behavior are unrecognized by the individual himself. We 
are aware of our motives in varying degree. Some of them are com- 
pletely apparent to us; some we can recognize only partially or in dis- 
torted form. Still others we are entirely unaware of, even though 
their effects may be extremely powerful. There are many collo- 
quialisms which reflect some insight into this problem; for example, 
such expressions as “I don’t know why I did that,” or “I don’t know 
why I feel this way, but—” or perhaps, “I don’t know what got into 


» 


me. 

Freudian theory explains that it is those needs which the individual 
finds socially unacceptable that are repressed or distorted, and thus go 
unrecognized. For our present discussion, there are two points which 
are of cardinal importance: first, that such emotional needs are present 
in all human beings; and second, that these needs demand gratification 
—in other words, they act to motivate human behavior, whether or 
not the individual recognizes the source of the motivation. 


Behavior As Motivated by Both Rational and Emotional Forces 


It is not our purpose to attempt a critical appraisal of psychoanalytic 
theory, or any version of a more rationalistic approach to explaining 
human behavior. Neither will we attempt to develop an integration 
of such disparate theories. For present purposes, however, it is im- 
portant to point out that human behavior contains both rational and 
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emotional components, that the motivating forces of a behavioral act 
may have rational and emotional sources. Moreover, the combined 
pattern of rational and emotional factors in motivation is characteristic 
not alone of the complex decisions and secret wishes that are the 
special business of the therapist. It is obvious that an interviewer 
who questions a respondent about the intimate details of his relation- 
ship with parents or spouse is likely to evoke marked emotional re- 
actions. It is equally true, although less obvious, that an apparently 
simple and factual question such as “What is your age?” may en- 
counter some of the same complexities. Normal behavior, even as 
manifested in relatively simple acts, is motivated by both emotional 
and rational considerations. A third example of car-buying, this time 
drawn to emphasize the duality of motivation, will illustrate the ap- 
proach we will use throughout this book. 


Mr. Adam is on the verge of deciding to buy a car. We won't try to 
Suess at all the factors that might influence his decision, but we can quickly 
discern some that are very obvious. Pushing him toward buying is the 
fact that a neighbor, Mr. Bones, has just bought a car and the Bones 
children are excited and happy, whereas the Adam children, having had 
all the push buttons demonstrated to them, are piqued and a little whiny. 
Moreover, the Adam car may soon need a couple of new tires and a ring 
job. Tts trade-in value is of course higher now than it will be next vear, 
and Mr. Adam has in his head a figure representing the sum of tires plus 
repairs plus the loss in trade-in value if he keeps the car another year. And 
there suddenly comes into his head, too, a remark once made wearily by 
Mrs. Adam after she had had a day especially beset with parking problems, 
that power steering might be awfully nice to have. 

All these forces push Mr. Adam in the direction of an automobile dealer's 
show room. Nor is he invulnerable to the prospective joys of owning and 
driving a brand-new car. Mr. Adam sometimes finds it intolerable to be 
Passed on the highway or beaten at the traffic light by some young speed 
enthusiast. When his present car was new, he could take on any of them 
when he really wanted to, but now the old bus just isn’t up to it. This 
doesn’t bother Mrs. Adam, who never could understand the competitive 
aspects of her husband’s driving, but it annoys Mr. Adam more than he 
Will admit, even to himself. 

For the moment, however, he remains rooted to his chair while opposite 
forces exert a restraining influence. No matter how he adds and re-adds 
the figures, it always turns out that the new car means the larger outlay of 
Money, In three seconds Mr. Adam can think of six expensive items the 
family needs or desires that compete for that same money. For example, 

rs. Adam especially wants some new living room furniture; glancing 
about him, Mr. Adam is forced to admit to himself that there is merit in 
Th request. The old furniture is beginning to look worn and shabby. 
ao children don’t care much one way or the other about the furniture, but 

ey have been after Mr. Adam to build a recreation room in the basement. 
is would provide them with some much-needed play space and give room 
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also for a Ping-pong table. Mr. Adam thinks that he himself could have 
a good deal of fun with the recreation room project, and besides it would 
give him a better place for his workbench and tools. 

Moreover, the Adams’ present car is less than four years old, and Mr. 
Adam remembers fondly the first car he and Mrs. Adam ever owned, which 
they got around in happily for the first eight years of their marriage. 
Thinking of that first car, Mr. Adam is reminded of the car belonging to 
the Duncans, the quiet, well-bred couple on the corner with the immacu- 
lately kept lawn. The Duncans’ car must be seven or eight years old, but 
it’s still as polished as the Boneses’ new one and neat as a pin inside. Solid 
people, the Duncans. The Boneses are, after all, pretty brassy by com- 
parison. ; 

But it is only briefly that Mr. Adam contemplates with satisfaction the 
flaws of the Boneses’ character. He and Mr. Bones drive each other’s 
children to Sunday school on alternate Sundays, and Mr. Adam has no 
difficulty in foreseeing that on Mr. Bones’s Sundays the Adam children will 
render the afternoon air intolerable with their complaints and cajolings 
about their old car. The fact is, Mr. Adam thinks irritably, holding a 
section of the Sunday paper open to a full-page automobile ad, both the 
Adam and the Bones children are spoiled brats. And yet, why shouldn’t 
the Adam children expect their father to provide as well for them as Bones 
does for his family? After all, thinks Mr. Adam, my job is as good as 
Bones’s; my professional position is as solid as his; my income must be 
comparable to his. Why should he have a better car than I? 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FIELD 


We leave Mr. Adam without learning how his dilemma is resolved, 
and instead, we consider his plight from a purely academic point of 
view. In analyzing Mr. Adam’s situation, we will not be primarily 
interested in whether or not he buys a car, installs a new recreation 
room, or practices the virtues of thrift for a little longer; nor are we 
interested in the automotive market in general. Our interest in the 
Adam case will be to discover in it those processes and psychological 
principles that can help us understand all human behavior—verbal 
and nonverbal, simple and complex. What we will attempt to do, 
with Mr. Adam’s situation as a starting point, will be to understand 
such basic processes as motivation and perception, memory and atti- 
tude formation. In this way we can define here those psychological 
concepts that will be used throughout the book in order to understand 
the interviewer-respondent relationship and the resulting content of 
the interview. 

The general approach to human behavior which we will take is that 
developed by Kurt Lewin and his associates, commonly called field 
theory. According to this theory, any given behavior is the resultant 
of many forces within the individual—forces which often exert pres- 
sures in different directions, and which interact or conflict with each 
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other. The pattern or constellation of such forces at any given time 
constitutes the “psychological field” of the individual, and his be- 
havior as of that moment becomes understandable in terms of the 
properties of that field.+ 

Some aspects of Mr. Adam’s psychological field are immediately 
apparent. There are a number of forces prodding him to “see a 
dealer today.” These include a desire to please his wife and children 
by buying a car and the gnawing wish not to be outdone by his friend 
and neighbor Mr. Bones. No less strong than these is the purely 
Personal pleasure which Mr. Adam would get from driving one of the 
gorgeous new jobs himself. In addition, he has persuaded himself 
that by buying a new car now he would avoid the cost of some expen- 
sive repairs required by the old one. If these were Mr, Adam’s only 
goals, it is clear that the forces on him to appear in the dealer’s show- 
room would be overwhelming and uncontested. 

There are, however, a number of considerations which are prod- 
ding Mr. Adam away from the auto dealer. For example, he wishes 
to avoid the large expenditure a new car would require, partly in the 
hope of saving money and partly because of the competing needs (the 
recreation room and new furniture) which he has in mind. More- 
over, his brief comparison of the Bones and Duncan families reminds 
him that there is a kind of moral value in keeping the old car. Solid 
people are thrifty and take care of their old things instead of rushing 
to buy new ones. Good parents do not overindulge their children. 
In addition, Mr. Adam feels a twinge of conscience over his own in- 
Voluntary excitement about the possibility of owning a powerful new 
car, After all, a mature person doesn’t have to prove himself by 
Competing at traffic lights. We can probably visualize Mr. Adam’s 
Situation more clearly with the help of a pictorial or diagrammatic 
representation (Figure 3). 

The first assumption underlying our representation of Mr. Adam’s 
Situation is that all behavior is caused; that is, people have reasons for 
the things they do, and their behavior becomes intelligible to us to 
the extent that we are able to understand those reasons and to visua- 
lize the situation as it looks to them. In other words, Mr. Adam’s 
Va Gas keim of motivation and perception draws heavily on the following 
Sources: Dayid Krech and Richard S. Crutchfield, Theory and Problems of Social 
Psychology, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1948; Kurt Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of 
Personality, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1935; Kurt Lewin, Principles of Topologi- 
cal Psychology, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1936; Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social 
Conflicts, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1948; Kurt Lewin, Field Theory in 
Social Science, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1951; Theodore M. Newcomb, 
Social Psychology, Dryden Press, New York, 1950. 
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possible purchase of an automobile, like any other behavior in which 
an individual engages, simple or complex, has for its immediate cause 
some pattern of psychological factors or forces acting on him. Our 
ability to understand, predict, or influence an individual’s behavior 
requires that we have insight into the goals, alternative choices, and 
positive and negative forces as they appear to him. He will act not 
on the basis of the objective situation, and even less perhaps on the 
basis of the situation as it would look to other people. His actions 
will depend upon the situation as he experiences it. Our understand- 
ing of him will therefore depend upon our ability to experience and 
visualize the situation as he does. 

This pattern of needs and goals, possible ways of attaining them, 
forces urging their achievement or denial, is what Kurt Lewin has 
called the psychological field of the individual. His theory is that 
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Figure 3. Mr. Adam's psychological field as he contemplates the purchase of a new car. 
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any specific act or behavior by a human being is immediately pre- 
ceded by such a pattern of psychological forces and goals, and that 


this pattern is the immediate cause which produces the behavior in 
question. 


Motives 


This point of view does not imply, however, that an individual’s 
psychological field will consist of a single goal and a well-defined 
path by which it may be attained. On the contrary, as in the case of 
Mr. Adam, we see that he has some goals which would be met were 
he to buy an automobile, but others which would be frustrated by the 
same action. For instance, buying the car conflicts with his desire 
for new furniture; it conflicts with his desire to save; it conflicts with 
his desire to behave in accordance with a certain standard of values. 
Many of the acts which we perform daily are the result of far 
more complex motive patterns than this. They result from diverse 
motivating forces, some of which urge the accomplishment of an act, 


others its negation, and still others our withdrawal from the entire 
situation. 
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Even an apparently simple kind of behavior is often motivated by 
more than a single force and is likely to serve more than one goal. 
Looking at the area in the extreme right-hand part of the diagram, we 
find that Mr. Adam wants several things, or that he has a number of 
goals. These include pleasing his children, pleasing his wife, com- 
peting successfully with neighbor Bones, avoiding high repair costs 
on his old car, and satisfying himself in other ways. Among Mr. 
Adams many goals, these are especially relevant in the given situa- 
tion. In the language of Lewin, these goals have a “positive valence” 
for Mr. Adam. As a result, he feels forces on him to achieve them; 
their achievement would satisfy certain needs or desires which he is 
experiencing. For example, pleasing his wife and children will satisfy 
Mr. Adam's need to see himself as an adequate husband and father. 
When such a broad need or desire as being a good father or a success- 
ful citizen is coupled to a specific goal such as pleasing the children 
or competing with one’s neighbor, we call this combination of need 
and goal a motive. Thus, we can say that Mr. Adam is motivated to 
please his children or to compete with Bones. 

The concept of need is used to refer to psychological phenomena 
at different levels of consciousness. There are, for example, needs of 
which the individual is well aware and which he understands. Thus, 
Mr. Adam recognizes that in a sense he needs to beat the sports car 
enthusiast at the stop light, and to compete successfully with Bones. 

But such specific and recognized needs spring from deeper levels 
and reflect aspects of the personality which are likely to be unknown 
to the individual. Suppose, for example, that Mr. Adam’s driving 
habits represent an effort to compensate for feelings of physical in- 
adequacy, or that his need to outdo Bones in the automotive field 
reflects a sublimated wish to compete for Mrs. Bones’s affections. 
The chances are that Mr. Adam would be either amused or outraged 
to hear these things, even if they were true. He would not recognize 
his own needs at this deeper emotional level. 

For the most part, our concern as interviewers will be with needs 
Which are closer to the conscious level. The deeper levels are not 
usually required for the information-getting function, nor are they 
available to the interviewer under ordinary circumstances. 

There are a number of principles illustrated by this beginning 


analysis of Mr. Adam’s situation:? 


2 The principles of motivation and perception as developed in this chapter do 
Not represent a complete and integrated treatment of these topics. We have 
attempted only an exposition of those points that will be required for an under- 
Standing of the interview process. The reader who wishes to read more inten- 
sively is referred to the source material cited in the preceding footnote. 
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1. Human behavior is directed toward goals. 

2. As the need or desire of an individual is linked to a specific goal 
which he sees as a means of satisfying the need, there are gen- 
erated in him specific forces to move toward that goal. 

3. This combination of need within the individual and perceived 
goal is what we shall call a motive. 


Goals 


The implication of these principles for interviewing is that in order 
to understand the behavior of interviewer and respondent, we must 
know the goals which are active for them at the time of the interview. 
Suppose, for example, that a personnel interviewer strolls into one 
section of a factory and asks for volunteers among the work force to 
discuss with him some of their on-the-job problems. Whether or not 
Bill Jones, a lathe hand in this section, volunteers to be a respondent 
will depend in part upon whether he has relevant goals, such as get- 
ting himself a new machine or a promotion or modifying his fore- 
man’s behavior. If we know that he feels the need to excel others in 
his work group, and is therefore motivated to get himself a new lathe, 
we have some of the information needed to predict whether or not he 
will volunteer for the interview. The remaining fact we need is 
whether Jones sees the interview as a way of achieving his goal of 
getting a new lathe. But this raises additional problems which we 
have yet to settle for Mr. Adam. 

We left Mr. Adam with the goals of pleasing his wife, his children, 
and himself, and competing successfully with his neighbor. These 
goals are highly attractive to Mr. Adam, and as a result he feels 
strongly motivated to attain them. The problem which now con- 
fronts him is how can he attain them. In terms of Figure 3, how can 
he move from his present position to the goal area? What Mr. Adam 
is looking for is a course of action or a path which will represent a 
way of attaining his goals. But Mr. Adam perceives several paths by 
which one or more of his goals might be attained. They include 
buying the car, buying new furniture for the house, and fixing up a 
recreation room in the basement. If all these possible courses of 
action represent paths or ways of attaining Mr. Adam’s goals, which 
one will he take? 

The general answer to that question must be that Mr, Adam will 
follow the path which represents the maximum goal attainment as he 
sees it. If we can make the simplifying assumption that each of Mr. 
Adam’s goals is of equal importance, then his problem becomes one 
of examining each path or course of action to determine how many 
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of his goals it would lead him to. As the diagram indicates, buying 
a car would please all members of the Adam family, would compete 
successfully with the Boneses, and would avoid repair costs on the 
old automobile. Installing a new recreation room would please Mr. 
Adam and his children, and would, in a sense, represent successful 
competition with the Boneses. It would not, of course, avoid any re- 
pair costs in maintaining the old automobile, and it would not, accord- 
ing to Mr. Adam’s thinking, give any particular pleasure to his wife. 
Buying the furniture appears to have the least favorable consequences 
for goal attainment, since it would not avoid repairs on the old car, 
satisfy Mr. Adam’s own wishes, nor give any pleasure to his children. 
It would, however, make Mrs. Adam very happy and would be a 
successful device in the neighborhood competition. 

In this further description of Mr. Adams situation, several addi- 
tional principles have been illustrated: 


4. Behavior takes place only after an individual sees a path leading 
to a goal that he is motivated to attain. 

5. There is often more than one path apparent to the individual that 
represents some degree of goal attainment for him. 

6. Several paths available to the individual may differ in the extent 
to which they will satisfy his goals. 

7. Which one of the several possible paths an individual selects 
will depend on the amount or degree of goal attainment that 
each appears to offer (see principle 6 above), and also upon the 
difficulties or barriers that the individual perceives in traversing 


a given path. 


Some of the major points suggested by these principles can be 
illustrated in the following interview situation involving a social 
Worker and a man who appears as a client. The client has come to 
the social agency in order to obtain money which he needs for im- 
mediate family expenses. In addition to obtaining financial help, he 
has the goals of getting psychological support and advice from the 
Social worker, and at the same time maintaining his self-respect and 
the reputation of his family. Among the circumstances that have led 
to his family financial crisis is the fact that his wife is an alcoholic. 

If in the course of the interview the social worker says, “Now, 
would you please describe your home situation for me,” the client is 
faced with at least two well-defined alternatives. He may tell his 
Story fully, including the fact of his wife’s alcoholism. Or he may 
try to tell it in such a way as to conceal that fact. Which he will do 
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will depend on what he sees as the paths to his goals. If he con- 
siders alcoholism a moral defect rather than an illness, he may feel 
that all respectable people view it in this way, including the social 
worker. He may therefore believe that all his goals will be blocked 
off if he reveals the whole truth—that is, that the social worker will 
not be sympathetic, that she will not assist him financially, that she 
will look down on him and his family. Even if he knows that more 
valuable advice and greater financial assistance may be forthcoming 
if he tells about the alcoholism, he may not do so because he believes 
the revelation will thwart his third goal of maintaining self-respect 
and family reputation. That he is wrong about the social worker's 


attitudes is, for the time being, irrelevant. He can act only on the 
basis of the situation as he sees it. 


Perception 


In this situation, as in the case of Mr. Adam and his problems, 
we have emphasized that the individual will act on the basis of the 
problem as he sees it, rather than in terms of its objective char- 
acteristics. This phraseology involves the concept of perception. By 
perception we refer to the process by which an object or external 
event becomes part of the internal life, the psychological field, of an 
individual. The way each of us sees the world or anything in it de- 
pends only in part upon external objective reality, and for the rest 
upon our individual needs, goals, motives, and past experiences. 
When Mr. Adam passes an automobile dealer’s showroom on his way 
home from work and stops to glance at the shiny new cars inside, he 
is not viewing these automobiles as detached objects. He does not 
see the new model merely as an automobile having certain characteris- 
tics of style and performance. He sees it in relation to his own needs 
and goals; he sees it in terms of his wish to enhance the situation of 
the Adam family and get the best of neighbor Bones, and in terms 
of the demands which its acquisition might make on his pocketbook. 
By contrast, it is likely that Mr. Bones, already the leading contender 


in the neighborhood automobile sweepstakes, will p 


ay relatively little 
attention to the new car. 


It is not relevant to Mr. Bones’s current 
needs; he is likely to pass by the dealer's showroom with no more 
than a glance in the direction of the new model and perhaps the idle 
reflection that “They're slapping a lot more chrome on them this 
year. 


The general principles of perception which we have just illustrated 
are as follows: 
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8. Perceptions are individual; that is, people see things differently, 
and what a person sees depends in part upon himself, his 
personality and his past experience. 

9. Individual differences in perception can be understood largely 
in terms of the psychological field of the individual, and espe- 
cially in terms of his needs and goals. 

10. When we perceive an object or situation, we must somehow 
relate it to things already in our experience. Each new situa- 
tion must be understood in terms of our past experience, even 
if in so doing we fail to apprehend the full complexity and 
meaning of a new situation. The process of perception involves 
the systematic modification and distortion of a situation, in ways 
which make it more understandable to us and more congruent 


with our experience and expectations. 


The individuality of perception is a psychological fact, well within 
the experience of every survey interviewer. Such an interviewer 
knows, for example, that the way he is seen and treated by two re- 
spondents may be entirely different, even though his own appearance, 
approach, and introductory remarks are identical in the two cases. 
The wealthy owner of a suburban estate may see the interviewer as a 
person who is interested in selling him something or asking a favor of 
some sort. An industrial worker recently arrived in this country 
might perceive the same interviewer as an agent of the government 
who is checking up on him for some dire purpose. 


Tension 

Still another principle is illustrated by Mr. Adam’s dilemma. We 
left him considering the relative merits of three purchases: a car, a 
recreation room, and some new furniture. If we look again at Figure 
3, however, we find that these alternatives do not fully depict Mr. 
Adam’s problem. On the left-hand side of the diagram are repre- 
Sented four additional goals which Mr. Adam recognizes—taking good 
care of his present possessions, bringing up his children properly (that 
is, not “spoiling” them), accumulating a fund of money for education 
and emergency, and being mature enough to avoid competing with 
younger drivers. These goals have in common the fact that they all 
imply not spending money at this time. The path to these goals is 
180 degrees opposite in direction to the paths of car-buying, furniture- 
buying, and recreation-room installation. In effect, one set of goals 
ies the expenditure of money, another set demands that money 
be saved. 
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As we have seen, the desirability of any goal is experienced by the 
individual as a force urging him toward its accomplishment. Mr. 
Adam is motivated to be a solid citizen, a thrifty person, and a good 
parent at the same time that he is motivated to please his wife and 
children and to compete with his neighbor. The complicating factor 
in the situation is that the forces urging him toward one set of goals 
inevitably urge him away from the accomplishment of the other. 
Thus, Mr. Adam is simultaneously experiencing the incompatible de- 
mands generated by two mutually exclusive sets of goals. This aspect 
of his situation is shown in Figure 4. An individual who is motivated 


To please children 


p j To be a solid, thrifty citizen 
To please wife aee 
To compete with Bones = To avoid spoiling children 

5 r j To save money for education 

To avoid repairs <— 

r = To save money for emel cies 
To satisfy himself < yor reen 
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Figure 4. Opposing motive forces and resulting tension. 


to the attainment of mutually conflicting goals experiences the oppo- 

site motive forces as tension, and he attempts in one way or another 

to take action which will resolve the tensions generated by these op- 

posite forces. He may resolve them by moving in one direction or the 

other, or by escaping entirely from the tension-producing situation. 
The principle involved here might be summed up as follows: 


11. Whenever a person’s psychological field is such that motivating 
forces act on him in opposite directions, he experiences feelings 
of tension. Such feelings are unpleasant, and generate specific 
motivation to resolve the indecision and relieve the tension. 


An application of this principle to interviewing can be cited from 
the field of personnel work. Suppose that a personnel interviewer, 
discussing with a job applicant his relevant experience, says, “Now, 
Mr. Jones, will you tell me just what your experience has been on the 
turret lathe?” This question may put the respondent in a situation 
where quite opposite motive forces are on him and where the result- 
ing tensions are considerable. If he embellishes his experience on 
this machine, he may increase his chances of getting the job but re- 
duce his chances of holding it. Elaborating his experience may lead 
his new employer to have unrealistic expectations of what he can do. 
If, on the other hand, he is conservative in his description of his ex- 
perience, he runs the risk of making himself so much less attractive 
an applicant that he may never get the chance to try the job at all. 
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ATTITUDES, THE CONCEPT OF THE SELF, AND MEMORY 


We have now attempted to understand Mr. Adam’s situation and 
problems, and the possible solutions open to him, in terms of his 
motives, needs, and goals. We have dealt also with the concept of 
perception, emphasizing that Mr. Adam, like the rest of us, will be- 
have according to the way he sees a situation rather than in terms of 
objective reality. We have found in the concept of the psychological 
field an organizing principle that permits us to handle these several 
terms simultancously and to represent in a convenient way the rela- 
tions among them. As we have suggested throughout this discussion, 
this kind of analysis will be useful to us in understanding the behavior 
of interviewers and respondents. Several additional terms and con- 


cepts will be of continuing use to us. 


Attitudes 

We saw that Mr. Adam in his car-buying dilemma wanted, among 
other things, to please his children. This implies that he has certain 
feelings toward his children, such as affection or indulgence, and that 
these feelings are not limited to the car-buying situation. They per- 
sist, and they are characteristic of this father’s relation to his children 
in other situations as well. Furthermore, we saw that Mr. Adam’s 
feelings toward his children influence or predispose him to act in cer- 
tain ways. Again, in many situations we would expect to find Mr. 
Adam doing things which will be pleasing and rewarding to his 
children, and avoiding things which he thinks might give them dis- 
pleasure. Such predispositions to behave in certain ways are what 
We will call attitudes. 

An attitude can be defined as a combination of emotional and moti- 
vational factors connected with some object or person in the in- 
dividual’s world. An attitude may be properly thought of as charac- 
teristic of the individual and typically of substantial duration. More- 
Over, because of their motivational component, attitudes tend to 
Zenerate forces on the individual to behave in certain ways. We can 
Say, then, that Mr. Adam has an indulgent or generous or affectionate 
attitude toward his wife and children, and a competitive attitude 
toward neighbor Bones. In the same way we can characterize an 
interviewer-respondent relationship by saying that the respondent has 
an attitude of trust or skepticism toward the interviewer, and the in- 
terviewer may have attitudes of like or dislike, of prejudice or toler- 
ance, toward the respondent. Such attitudes do much to influence the 
Character of the interaction and the content of the interview. 
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The Concept of the Self 

Some of the strongest needs which an individual experiences, and 
many of the goals toward which he strives with the greatest effort. 
have to do with the defense of the self. His behavior may become 
more intelligible if we consider his strivings not only in relation to his 
stated goals, but as attempts to increase feelings of self-esteem and 
self-regard. It may be, for example, that Mr. Adam’s goals of pleas- 
ing his wife and children and competing with Bones are best under- 
stood as different ways of achieving self-enhancement. These several 
goals could be seen as reflections of the deeper level of increasing self- 
esteem. As Krech and Crutchfield point out, “The self is the most 
important structure in the psychological field, and it is likely, under 
normal conditions, to be one of the strongest structures. It has, there- 
fore, a role of unparalleled significance in the determination of the 
organization of the field. The nature of the relationships of the self 
to other parts of the field—to other objects, to people, to groups, to 
social organizations—is of critical importance in understanding the in- 
dividual’s perception of a connection between various objects, in- 
dividuals, and groups and himself.” 

Everyday life is replete with examples of extremes of behavior 
which individuals will manifest in order to avoid placing themselves 
in situations in which they would feel threatened or inferior or ridic- 
ulous. Conformity in dress and speech, for example, can be ex- 
plained in part as the effort of individuals to increase their feelings of 
security, their acceptance by others, and by these means their self- 
regard. 

Since the need for self-esteem is so basic and since it underlies 
many of the specific goals toward which individuals strive, blockage 
of the gratification of that need will generate extreme tensions. Ef- 
forts to resolve such tensions may take a variety of forms, some ap- 
parently constructive and socially approved, others quite destructive 
in their results. 

We can illustrate the foregoing points by drawing on the ubiqui- 
tous Adam family for an additional example. Mr. Adam’s son, Abel, 
is about to begin his senior year in high school and wants very much 
to attend the state university when he has completed his high school 
training. However, Abel's grades for the preceding high school years 
are not distinguished, and it looks as if an academic record approach- 
ing perfection would be necessary in his terminal year, if he is to raise 


3 Theory and Problems of Social Psychology, p. 69. 
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his over-all scholastic average high enough to ensure admittance to 
the university. What is Abel to do? (1) He may attempt to solve 
his problem and attain his goals by sheer hard work, hoping by this 
intensification of effort to bring his grades to the necessary level. (2) 
He may find a substitute goal which retains most of the attractions of 
attendance at the state university and is considerably more attainable 
or realistic for him. Thus, he may decide to attend a business school 
or to make application at various colleges with less exacting entrance 
requirements. (3) He may attempt to find a new path or an alter- 
nate way of achieving his original goal. Thus, he may decide that he 
should resign himself to the fact that he cannot enter the university 
on the usual basis, but that he will have to prepare for entrance 
examinations. He may then turn his best efforts to preparing him- 
self to pass the entrance examinations and in this way achieve the 
desired goal of acceptance at the university. 


Defense Mechanisms 

The three solutions to Abel’s academic problems just mentioned 
have in common the fact that they are socially acceptable and ob- 
jectively “constructive” ways of handling the problem. All three— 
the intensification of effort, the adoption of an adequate substitute 
goal, and the reorganization of the problem to ascertain a new path to 
the original goal—are modes of adjustment commonly found in every- 
day life. But Abel Adam’s behavior in the face of this difficult prob- 
lem may take less constructive forms. He may attempt to resolve the 
unbearable tensions of his scholastic situation by doing things which 
afford relief without actually solving the objective problem. Here 
again, we find that the various behaviors which Abel may follow have 
been well recognized by psychologists and have been described 
Clinically and specifically labeled. Especially relevant here are the 
defense mechanisms of Freudian psychology.* 

Abel may try to get out of his difficulties by escaping from the sit- 
uation in a physical way. Dropping out of school would be the most 
obvious form of escape. Or he might attempt to achieve a psycho- 
logical escape by remaining in school but manifesting no interest 
whatsoever in his studies and becoming increasingly remote from his 


ee 
*The factors that lead a person to utilize one or another of the defense 
mechanisms and that determine which of them he uses are extremely complex. 
They are likely to have their roots in the early personality-forming experiences of 
the individual. As a result, the adult may show habitual reliance on a particular 
lefense mechanism, even when the objective aspects of the situation do not 
appear tension-provoking and when more constructive solutions seem available. 
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teachers and classmates. Such behavior the psychologist would con- 
sider a well-defined example of withdrawal. 

Abel may, however, behave in quite a different way. Within a 
short period of time his teachers may be talking to each other about 
the sudden changes in his behavior and asking such questions as 
“Whatever has come over that boy?” Abel at this point may be ob- 
taining some apparently illogical release from his tensions by becom- 
ing something of a school bully, by being hostile and overbearing 
toward teachers and students. Such behavior would constitute an- 
other of the classical mechanisms of defense, aggression. 

There is still a different way in which Abel might approach his 
problem. We all have strong needs to behave in ways that appear 
reasonable to ourselves and to the people whose opinions we value. 
We want to make it clear to them and to ourselves that our motives 
for doing things are proper and acceptable. Abel may make a strong 
attempt to convince himself and others that he is kept from attending 
the university by considerations which reflect only credit upon him. 
For example, he may be quite successful in persuading himself that 
he should not attend college because doing so would put an unreason- 
able financial burden upon his father. By looking for a job, Abel de- 
clares that he is really renouncing his own ambitions and potentiali- 
ties in order to make a contribution to the family and ease his father’s 
responsibilities. The process by which an individual comes to assign 
such plausible “reasons” for what he does, and comes as well to be- 
lieve them himself, is known as rationalization. 

Another defense mechanism closely related to rationalization in its 
dynamics is projection. Here again the individual acts in a way 
which is designed to make his behavior understandable and socially 
acceptable. In projection, however, the individual assigns to other 
persons or objects in his psychological field the characteristics or in- 
adequacies which are in fact his own. Thus, if Abel were to insist 
that his failure to attain high grades was due to the incompetence of 
his teachers and the poor content of the high school curriculum, we 
might conclude that he was projecting. 

Finally, there is a process which, although itself a mechanism of 
defense, can also be considered as basic to such defense mechanisms 
as rationalization and projection. This process, which Freud has 
stressed particularly, is called repression. 
“forgetting” an unsatisfied need, or pushing 
scious, so that the fact of its bein 
to the individual. 


By repression we mean 
it down into the uncon- 
g unsatisfied is ordinarily inaccessible 
The apparent purpose of the process of repression 
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is, of course, to relieve him of tensions resulting from unsatisfied needs 
or unattainable goals. That certain needs are repressed, however, 
does not rob them of their power to influence the individual’s be- 
havior. They continue to generate forces in the individual’s psycho- 
logical field, even though he is no longer conscious of them. Thus, 
he may have needs of which he is unaware, and he may be strongly 
motivated by forces whose origins he does not recognize. 

The fact that an individual may have needs and motives of which 
he is unconscious has particular importance for the process of inter- 
viewing, since no respondent can report directly aspects of his psy- 
chological life of which he is unaware. This poses a major problem 
in the design of interviews and in the techniques of interviewing. It 
means that when we ask an individual about his attitudes or motives, 
we must be prepared to find that he is unable to give us the actual 
basis for his thinking and behavior. We ask the individual to report 
all the phenomena in his psychological field, and he is able to report 
only those things of which he is conscious. Not only may he fail to 
report significant material, but he may, through such processes as 
rationalization and projection, give us misinformation. Considering 
again the example of car-buying: if we ask a man why he bought a 
new car, he is likely to answer in terms of certain of his needs. He 
may, like Mr. Adam, indicate that he wanted to please the family and 
that the condition of his old car left something to be desired. He 
may even show the insight into his own motives that Mr. Adam did 
in recognizing his desire to compete successfully with a neighbor. It 
is extremely unlikely, however, that the purchaser of a powerful new 
automobile would be able to tell an interviewer that the mere mastery 
of the powerful vehicle was rewarding psychologically because his 
physical weaknesses and inadequacies as a youth had developed in 
him strong needs to compensate. 


Memory 

Another psychological process of special importance in interview- 
ing is memory. Often, we interview a respondent not to learn about 
his reactions at the moment, but to get information about a past ex- 
Perience. We ask the respondent to describe or reproduce for us a 
Psychological field which he experienced at some earlier time. Such 
recall is in many ways even more difficult than obtaining insight into 
a current situation. We have discussed already the processes by 
which motives and goals that we are unable to handle consciously 
may be repressed or driven into the unconscious. By processes that 
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are in many ways analogous, we tend in memory to modify, change, 
and distort past situations in order to make them fit more comfortably 
with other experience and with our image of ourselves. 

Wallen’ devised an ingenious experiment which provides a specific 
demonstration of the tendency to forget facts that conflict with one’s 
self-image. He asked his experimental subjects to indicate which of 
forty personality traits they possessed and which they did not. Ata 
later time the same list was given to the subjects, this time with a 
notation after each trait purporting to reflect the opinions of the sub- 
jects’ friends as to whether or not the subjects possessed the trait. 
Still later, the subjects were asked to recall the friends’ ratings. Sub- 
jects more often forgot ratings which conflicted with their own picture 
of themselves. 

Edwards,® in order to test the dependence of memory on frame of 
reference, tested the ability of subjects to remember the content of a 
speech which included statements for and against the New Deal 
administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt, He found that subjects 
whose own attitudes toward the New Deal were favorable showed 
better recall of the favorable statements in the speech. Anti-New 
Deal subjects showed opposite results, 

In work on consumer economics, the Survey Research Center has 
found that if we want to learn respondents’ current incomes, the prob- 
lems are mainly problems of motivation. Most people know at least 
approximately what their current income is; whether or not they will 
communicate this information depends on their willingness to do so. 
But if we want to know what their incomes were ten years ago, we 
have to enter much more difficult territory. However willing they 
may be to answer, many will have forgotten and many will “remem- 
ber” so inaccurately that the information they offer is of severely 
restricted usefulness. It has been found that the inaccuracies seem 
to show a systematic pattern, and that the distortions are likely to be 
in the direction of putting the earlier situation in a more favorable 
light. 

Memory, in short, is not a simple process by which the events of 
the present recede uniformly into the past. This kind of decay does 
occur, but it is modified by a number of other factors, including the 
meaningfulness of the initial experience, the degree to which it was 
“learned,” and the interference of other experiences. In addition, as 


5R. Wallen, “Ego Involvement as a Determinant of Selective Forgetting,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 37, 20-39 (1942). 

SA. L. Edwards, “Political Frames of Reference as a Factor Influencing 
Recognition,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 36, 34-50 (1941). 
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we have seen, the way in which things are remembered depends upon 
their congruence with the individual’s other experience and with his 
image of himself. Such factors determine whether or not we remem- 
ber at all, and in what systematic ways our recollections differ from 
events as they actually occurred. 

The implications of these facts for interviewing are profound. 
They mean that we must find techniques by which the respondent can 
be assisted in the difficult job of remembering, and still other tech- 
niques by which we may make inferences about things that will re- 


main inevitably beyond his recall. 


MOTIVATION WITHIN THE INTERVIEW 

Let us turn now to an analysis of respondent motivation. The 
Seneral point of view that we have taken regarding human behavior 
and the factors that motivate it must be adapted specifically to the 
interview. Moreover, we cannot be satisfied with treating each inter- 
view as a unique case, and studying each respondent as a totally new 
problem in motivation. In practical interviewing situations, we can- 
not work through for each respondent the kind of analysis with which 
we favored the Adam family, We must look instead for some gen- 
eral motivational principles ‘that will facilitate the understanding of 
the interview process and provide a basis for teaching the essential 


skills of the interviewer. 


Extrinsic Motivation 

Recent work in communications within small groups has resulted 
in findings which appear relevant to our understanding of communica- 
tion between an interviewer and a respondent. These findings can be 
Summarized as follows. One of the motives for communicating is the 
desire to influence, in some manner, the person to whom the com- 
Munication is addressed. That is, a person will communicate in a 
Siven situation if he believes that such communication will bring 
about a change or an action that he considers desirable.’ 

The interviewer may be perceived as a person who can bring about 
change himself, or he may be seen as an agent who can make some 
indirect contribution to a desired change. A clinical psychologist, a 
Social worker, or a physician is likely to be seen by the patient or 
Client as a direct agent of change. The respondent feels that he is 
communicating his symptoms or his problems to a person who has 
Special skills and abilities which are to be put at his disposal. An 


T Leon Festinger, et al., Theory and Experiment in Social Communication, 
Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1950. 
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example of a less direct relation between interviewer and the goal of 
a respondent is provided by the typical market-research survey. The 
respondent realizes that the interviewer can render him no direct 
service, but may believe nevertheless that by expressing preference 
for a specific kind of packaging or for some change in a product, he 
will be contributing to the improvement of the product in terms of 
his own wishes and needs. The interviewer is not the direct agent of 
change, but he carries the message to that agent. There is a good 
deal of anecdotal evidence for the importance of this aspect of respon- 
dent motivation. It was common during World War II, for example, 
when frequent surveys were being conducted on government pro- 
grams, for a respondent to preface his answer with, “You tell those 
people in Washington that...” 

This type of extrinsic motivation can be developed only if the 
following relations are apparent to the respondent: (1) the relevance 
of the interview content to a change which he desires—the respondent 
will not spontaneously perceive every research project to be related 
to his goals and interests, and the researcher often must demonstrate 
this relationship; (2) the role of the interviewer in bringing about 
change, or as the representative of an agency which is able to bring 
about change. 


Intrinsic Motivation 


Investigations in the field of psychotherapy have identified a second 
major source of motivation in the interview. This motivation depends 
more directly upon the personal relationship between the interviewer 
and the respondent, and can be defined as follows. An individual is 
motivated to communicate with another when he receives gratification 
from the communication process and the personal relationship of 
which it is a part. Such motivation sometimes occurs because the 
interview offers the respondent an opportunity to talk about topics in 
which he is interested but which usually do not obtain adequate op- 
portunity of expression. This does not imply that the respondent in 
an informational interview ordinarily obtains the cathartic release that 
we associate with the psychiatric interview. It means simply that he 
obtains satisfaction from talking with a receptive, understanding 
person about something in which he is interested and involved. 

Interviewers are often surprised to encounter this intrinsic motiva- 
tion in an interview in which the possibility (or desirability) of a 
therapeutic type of relationship appears remote. Experience shows, 
however, that if the information-getting interview is conducted 
properly, this intrinsic motivation is usually present. The relation- 
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ship between interviewer and respondent in such interviews resembles 
the counseling relationship in many respects. 

Recently the Survey Research Center sent mail questionnaires to 
respondents who had been interviewed on national surveys, to find 
out their reactions to the surveys. A high proportion of the respond- 
ents reacted in terms of feelings about the interviewer and the process 
of the interview rather than to the survey as such. It appears from 
reading the comments that what impressed itself on respondents was 
not the subject of the interview or the questions that were asked, but 
the relationships they established with the interviewers. 

Counselors and therapists have found that one of their primary 
functions is to motivate and assist the patient to communicate mate- 
rial that is disturbing him. They have therefore attempted to under- 
stand and specify the circumstances that encourage such communica- 
tion. Rogers8 identifies four qualities as characteristic of the pro- 
ductive counseling atmosphere. Three of the four are relevant to the 
research interview. The first is “warmth and responsiveness” on the 
Part of the counselor, which “expresses itself in a genuine interest in 
the client and an acceptance of him as a person.” The second quality 
is described as “permissiveness in regard to expression of feeling. By 
the counselor's acceptance of his statements, by the complete lack of 
any moralistic or judgmental attitude, by the understanding attitude 
which pervades the counseling interview, the client comes to recognize 
that all feelings and attitudes may be expressed. No attitude is too 
Aggressive, no feeling too guilty or shameful, to bring into the relation- 
ship.” A third characteristic of the productive counseling relationship 
is “freedom from any type of pressure or coercion. The skillful 
Counselor refrains from intruding his own wishes, his own reactions 
or biases, into the therapeutic situation.” 

Applying these criteria to the information-getting interview, we 
May conclude that a basic condition for optimum communication is 
that the respondent perceive the interviewer as one who is likely to 
understand and accept him and what he has to say. The interviewer 
must be perceived as “within range”—that is, he must be seen as a 
Person to whom the respondent's statements and experience will not 
be foreign or offensive. This does not mean that the respondent 
heeds to see the interviewer as similar to himself, but he must view 
the interviewer as capable of understanding his point of view, and of 
doing so without rejecting him. This perception will depend far 
More on the interviewer's attitudes and the relation he establishes 
Cal R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
1942, pp. 87-89. 
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than on such external factors as dress or appearance, although these 
may provide some initial cues for the respondent. 


Conformance to Social Norms 

There is a third source of motivation to communicate to an inter- 
viewer, which is quite distinct from either the instrumental or intrinsic 
kinds of motives already discussed. This motivation stems from cer- 
tain social norms, and would vary among different groups in the 
population. There are ways of behaving toward a person that are 
thought of as “right” in our culture, and others that are “wrong,” or at 
least inappropriate. Such norms become goals for the individual 
respondent; he feels that he should behave in certain ways and, other 
things being equal, he “wants” to do so. Among such social norms, 
which we find many people have accepted are the homely virtues 
of treating a stranger courteously, behaving hospitably toward a 
visitor, answering when spoken to, telling the truth, and conforming 
to the reasonable requests of persons in authority. The respondent 
whose image of himself includes such norms comes to an interview 
with an attitude that provides an initial motivational assist for the 
interviewer. It is not likely that these motives are sufficiently strong 
to sustain a long or difficult interview, but they at least give the inter- 
viewer an opportunity to tap the more important motive sources 
already described. They imply also that, other things being equal, 
a respondent will prefer to answer rather than to remain silent, and to 
tell the truth rather than to fabricate. In casual situations, where the 
demands of the interview are modest and the potential threat at a 
minimum, these norms may generate sufficient motivation to mect 
the interview objectives entirely. 


Forces Inhibiting Communication 


Unfortunately, a number of factors may inhibit communication or 
distort the content of the information given by the respondent. For 
example, the respondent may not accept the goal which the inter- 
viewer describes as the purpose of the interview. Thus, the goal of 
providing the Federal Government with information on income dis- 
tribution may not appear worthwhile to some survey respondents 
about to be questioned regarding their own finances and economic 
situation. Even more frequently, the respondent may possess goals 
that are in conflict with the purpose of the interview. In an industrial 
plant, for example, a worker may be wholly sympathetic to the notion 
that employee opinions should be solicited, and he may be hopeful 
that frank expressions will result in improved working conditions. He 
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may also think, however, that his expression of critical opinions may 
be dangerous and may make him liable to retaliation from his super- 
visor. He may even be convinced that loss of work or loss of promo- 
tion could follow an expression of harsh criticism. Such an attitude 
may not result in a refusal, but it will limit the content areas within 
which the worker will talk freely. He might discuss physical work- 
ing conditions and wage policy quite frankly but be extremely 
guarded and reticent when discussing aspects of his job that might 
involve criticism of his immediate superiors. 

Just as a respondent may refuse to communicate or may distort his 
communication because he rejects the goals of the interview process, 
he may also refuse or restrict communication because the personal 
relationship with the interviewer is unpleasant or lacks positive value. 
This kind of respondent reaction may occur as a result of a stereo- 
typed judgment which he makes of the interviewer. If the respond- 
ent perceives a gap of education or an economic difference between 
himself and the interviewer, he may decide that the interviewer is 
incapable of understanding his family circumstances or of empathiz- 
Ing in any way with his predicament. A similar problem in com- 
munication may arise if the respondent sees himself as deviant within 
the content area of the interview. For example, a respondent holding 
radical political views might perceive the interviewer as differing so 
greatly from himself that tolerance for his point of view is unlikely. 

hen a respondent concludes that the interviewer is outside the 
Possible range of communication, the possibility of a complete and 


Valid interview is remote.® 


Respondent Motivation in Specific Kinds of Interviews 

Survey Interview. An example will serve to illustrate the factors 
which motivate and inhibit respondent communication, and the inter- 
Viewer’s role in facilitating it. Consider the housewife whose door- 
bell has just been rung by an interviewer for the Midwestern Uni- 
Versity Research Center. When the interviewer has introduced him- 
Self as representing the Midwestern Research Center and has asked 

ts. Jones to give an interview about her plans for consumer pur- 
chases, he has set up for her a well-structured situation. She must 
Choose between two roles, respondent or nonrespondent. What are 
the forces at work in Mrs. Jones’s psychological field that will de- 


t ; š 
ermine the choice she makes? 


a 
_ © Charles F, Cannell and Robert L. Kahn, “Collection of Data by Interviewing,” 
1 Research Methods in the Behavioral Sciences, Festinger and Katz (ed.), 


tyden Press, New York, 1953, pp. 336-339. 
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Among the forces that urge her in the direction of accepting the 
respondent role may be the prospect of relief from the boredom of 
housework, the possibility of an interesting interruption to a lonely 
morning, the satisfaction of curiosity as to what the interview process 
is like, and a feeling that common politeness requires her to accede 
to a courteous request. In addition, the mention of the word “re- 
search” and the interviewer’s reference to university sponsorship 
awaken some feeling of obligation to support research and institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

But a considerable array of other forces is likely to urge the op- 
posite course of action, and move her in the direction of becoming a 
nonrespondent. Such forces might include fear of inviting a stranger 
into her home, the neglect of household duties that would be forced 
on her by a lengthy interview, suspicion that the purpose may not 
really be that which the interviewer described, and an admonition 
from her husband to give no information whatsoever to strangers. 
The conflict in which Mrs. Jones finds herself can be visualized with 
the help of a diagram (Figure 5). 


Boredom, loneliness 


eS a ig SUSPICION 
Politeness —————— sags petei ee ey Fear 
CUNIOSIY ja ee < Other duties 


Obligation to university _.. > <——_______ Husband's objections 


Figure 5. Housewife's psychological field at beginning of survey interview. 


We cannot predict merely from this enumeration of opposing 
forces whether she will choose to become a respondent or a non- 
respondent. This prediction can be made only if we know the rela- 
tive strength of each of the forces involved. ‘In the early moments 
of the interview, the interviewer attempts to get some indication of 
the forces that will determine the housewife’s decision and of the 
relative strength of these forces. She may facilitate this process by 
verbalizing the conflict she is experiencing. Thus, she may say, “I’m 
afraid I won't have time to grant an interview, because I have to get 
a cake in the oven,” or “I would like to cooperate with Midwestern 
University, but my husband has asked me not to give out informa- 
tion about the family.” 

The interviewer then will attempt to influence a favorable decision. 
This he may do by eliminating or reducing the strength of those 
forces that tend to move the housewife in the direction of non- 
response, or by increasing the number or strength of those forces that 
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tend to move her toward taking the respondent role. He may show 
credentials that clearly identify him as a member of the Midwestern 
Research Center, promise that the interview will not exceed a half- 
hour, and point out the guarantees of anonymity. He may go on to 
explain that the interview is being conducted for an agency of the 
Federal Government, and that knowledge of consumer plans and ex- 
pectations is of great importance for policy and administrative deci- 
sions. 

We can show in a second diagram the restructured psychological 
field of the housewife following this interaction (Figure 6). 


Boredom, loneliness —————— i (Suspicion) 
Politeness. on (Fear) 
(Curiosity) wig fee Other duties 


Obligation to university _————— > <————___Husband's objections 


Acceptance of 
respondent role es 


Positive feelings 
toward interviewer ____, 


Interview 
relevant to own goals__> 


Figure 6, Housewife’s psychological field restructured following interviewer's introduction. 


The interviewer has succeeded in persuading the housewife to take 
the respondent role. Note that the opposing forces of suspicion and 
fear have been removed from the respondent’s psychological field, or 
at least reduced to insignificance by the interviewer's successful intro- 
duction of himself, his organization, and the purposes of the study. 
reover, new positive forces are present, reflecting favorable feelings 
on the respondent’s part for the interview and for the purposes of the 
research. In addition, we can consider as a positive force the com- 
mitment involved in the respondent's acceptance of his role. The 
Tespondent’s positive feelings for the interviewer, for the purpose of 
e research, and for the respondent role result in a clear preponder- 
ance of forces to communicate. The competition of other duties has 
en temporarily diminished by the respondent's decision to enter into 
the interview. Only her recollection of her husband's warning against 
the interview process remains unchanged as a force of opposition. It 
remains for the interviewer to maintain and strengthen this favorable 
lance of motive forces throughout the interview, reducing or coun- 
®racting any negative forces which develop. 
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Medical Interview. As a second example of the psychological forces 
involved in the decision to become a respondent or nonrespondent, 
consider the case of a patient who has gone to a physician's office. 
The patient’s initial attitudes toward the interview are likely to be 
better defined than those of the housewife in the previous example. 
The role of patient is one in which the individual has had previous 
experience. He understands what is expected of him; he knows that 
it involves his accepting the function of respondent in a medical in- 
terview. The major force tending to move the patient in the direc- 
tion of accepting this respondent role stems from his perception that 
by doing so he will get relief from the pain and anxiety of illness. 
An additional force tending to move the patient in this direction 
derives from the position of the physician as an authority figure—a 
person who is to be obeyed, whose requests for information must not 
go unanswered. 

Perhaps the major force against the patient’s communicating freely 
in the medical interview is fear—fear that by indicating the nature 
of his symptoms he may bring about a threatening diagnosis or a pain- 
ful course of therapy. Suppose that our patient is proving a poor 
respondent for just this reason. There are a number of ways in which 
the physician may restructure the patient’s psychological field so as to 
facilitate the medical interview. One of the most important is to give 
reassurance. The doctor may convey this reassurance in subtle and 
covert ways—by his calmness and lack of shock or emotion at the 
patient’s initial story, by his bearing of competence and knowledge. 
He shows interest in the patient’s statements and accepts them as 
serious and meaningful. Or the doctor may find it necessary and 
justifiable to offer reassurance in more overt terms. This he can do 
by telling the patient that his symptoms are familiar and that there are 
powerful therapeutic resources at hand. The dangers of over- 
optimism and false reassurance are great, of course, and the physician 
must decide how far he can go in this direction without becoming 
unrealistic or untruthful. 

There are other means which the doctor may use to encourage com- 
munication. He may remind the patient that he needs information 
to assist the process of diagnosis and cure, or even that withholding 
information would handicap their common goal of achieving a cure as 
rapidly and painlessly as possible. There is another aspect to the 
patient-doctor relationship that acts to bring them closer together and 
to facilitate such communication. The patient typically reacts to ill- 
ness as an enemy, something to be fought; it is “me versus my illness.” 
If the doctor makes clear his own involvement in the battle, he be- 
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comes an ally, or even a champion who takes over the patient’s cause 
and much of his responsibility. Communication in these circum- 
stances becomes easier, and the interview proceeds successfully. 

_ Journalistic Interview. Other kinds of interviews present psycholog- 
ical problems basically similar to those of the research and medical 
interview. Suppose a journalist has requested an interview of a 
politician, The psychological field of our public servant may include 
such positive forces as his desire for “good” publicity, his need to be 
liked by many people and especially the press. On the other hand, 
the politician may tend to shrink from or refuse the interview because 
of the possibility that the journalist might be hostile and misrepresent 
his virtues to the voters. Whether or not the politician decides to 
become a respondent and grant the interview depends primarily upon 
the relation among these kinds of positive and negative forces. The 
Journalist's success will therefore depend upon his assessment and 
Manipulation of them. 

Supervisory Interview. As a final example, let us consider the case 
of an employee who is suddenly invited to an interview with his 
Immediate superior. The possibility of his refusing is remote indeed, 

€cause of the power relationship involved. However, the employee 
may accede to the interview only because of this requirement to 
follow the wishes of his superior. At the same time, the negative 
forces that lead the employee to want to refuse the interview may be 
numerous and powerful. These could include, for example, fear of 

isciplinary action or a wish to avoid criticism. Although there is 
small possibility of his refusing outright to be a respondent, the kind 
of respondent he becomes, the way in which he plays the respondent 
Tole, and the fullness and validity of his responses will depend in very 
Sreat measure upon the established relation between him and his 
Supervisor, and upon the kinds of forces which we have described in 


other interviewer-respondent situations. 


Instability of Respondent Motivation during the Interview 
, Once the respondent has agreed to be interviewed, a specific rela- 
tionship has been initiated between him and the interviewer, and 
Mutual expectations are in process of being established. Some of the 
most important of these expectations have to do with the respondent 
Tole—the notions of interviewer and respondent as to the behaviors 
Which are appropriate for a person who has agreed to be interviewed 
and the obligations which he has assumed. The primary obligation, 

Course, is the answering of questions; a respondent is one who 
*esponds, Barring questions which appear to be threatening or other- 
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wise inappropriate, the respondent, in agreeing to carry on an inter- 
view, expects to answer queries, and the interviewer expects that his 
questions will be answered. However, the problems of how fully such 
questions will be answered, and with what validity and accuracy, is 
by no means solved by the initial decision to accept the respondent 
role. The solution to these problems lies in a successful pattern of 
interaction, which is in large degree controlled by the interviewer. 

The respondent’s agreement to the initiation of the interview, and 
the early interaction of questions and answers, typically produce a 
considerable stabilization of the forces in his psychological field. 
Moreover, this stability is one in which the predominant forces are in 
the direction of continuing respondent communication. 

This highly favorable array of forces to communicate, while charac- 
teristic of an interview once the respondent has accepted his role, is 
not completely stable, however. The maintenance of positive forces 
is not assured, but depends upon the skill of the interviewer and the 
nature of his questions. There is always the possibility of a sudden 
increase in opposing forces, Perhaps the factor most frequently 


responsible for such a shift is the introduction of new material, or a 
new kind of question. 


Figures 7 and 8 illustrate the psychological forces characteristic of 


two later moments in the interview on consumer purchases already 
described. Let us suppose that our research interviewer has just 
asked the following question of Mrs. Jones: “Are you planning to buy 
a new car?” Since the respondent has been told that this is a survey 
on consumer purchases, the question is accepted as legitimate and 
the balance of forces in the interview is positive, as illustrated in 
Figure 7. In comparison with F: igure 6, we see the effects of success- 
ful interviewing in the strengthened acceptance of the respondent role 
by Mrs. Jones and more positive feelings toward the interviewer. 
Somewhat later, however, he asks: “What was your income during 
the past year?” Such a question may well produce a less favorable 
array of forces in the respondent’s psychological field. Plans to pur- 


chase a car were seen as appropriate to the interview topic, and not 
threatening to discuss. But the income 


the fear and doubts which characterize 
interview. The respondent may be cone 
about income might somehow disad 


> or even the Bureau of Internal Revenue. More- 


a bone > against the respondent’s communicat- 
ing tamily income. In many circles this topic is avoided as a matter 


of courtesy. The introduction of such emotionally loaded material 


— 
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may reactivate for the housewife respondent the forces of suspicion 
and the fear of the husband's reaction, which were dormant when 
more neutral material was being discussed. Concurrent with these 
increases in negative forces are losses in the respondent's acceptance 
of her role and in positive feelings toward the interviewer. The inter- 
view appears less congruent with the respondent's goals. 


Boredom, loneliness —— ———— =% (Suspicion) 
Politeness csmi D (Fear) 
(Curiosity) d Other duties 


Obligation to university ———————> <— Husband's objections 


Acceptance of 
respondent role —— 


Positive feelings 
toward interviewer ___._~ 


\nterview 
revelant to own goals ___> 


Figure 7. Housewife's psychological field following question: Are you planning to buy a 
new car? 


Boredom, loneliness _————— > <------ Suspicion 
Politeness ——=———— es Fear (of data being revealed) 
(Curiosity) eS Other duties 
Obligation to university _ ————— > Husband's objections 
Acceptance of Conformity to social norms 


respondent role —_—______> (improper to discuss income) 
Positive feelings 
toward interviewer ————_____> 
Interview 
relevant to own goals — ————— > 


qn 


Figure 8. Housewife's psychological field following question: What was your income 


during the past year? 


There is ample corroboration from interviewers’ reports and survey 
records for this sort of instability in motivation to communicate. In- 
terviewers report that the introduction of a question e will 
frequently result in hesitancy or temporary east e a com- 
munication by the respondent. The respondent may mg : e a 
view to a halt with a question of his own as to why such information 


is being asked, or he may challenge the introduction of the income 


question with a statement that it is not relevant to the purposes of the 
interview as previously stated. 
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The statistics with respect to nonresponse bear out these reports by 
interviewers. In the Survey Research Center’s economic studies, for 
example, a typical refusal rate is approximately 6 per cent; that is, 6 
per cent of the people approached for interview refuse initially to 
accept the respondent role. Among people who agree to be inter- 
viewed, however, an additional 2 per cent refuse to answer the 
question on income and savings. Nor is the income question unique 
in this respect; rather, it is typical of reactions to material which the 
respondent finds relatively threatening. The introduction of such 
topics will frequently evoke resisting forces too powerful for the re- 
spondent’s motivation to communicate. When this occurs, the inter- 
viewer must restore the favorable balance of forces or accept the 
respondent's refusal to continue. 

To restore the balance the interviewer can work with either of the 
major motivational sources—the contribution of the interview to the 
goals of the respondent, and the direct gratification that the respond- 
ent derives from the interview as an interpersonal experience. The 
respondent has agreed to the interview in the first place because he 
perceived its purposes to be consistent with or directly supportive of 
his own goals. If the interviewer can convince the respondent of the 
relevance of the offending question to the ultimate goals of the inter- 
view, the respondent will see the question in a new frame of reference 
and will find it acceptable. Needless to say, this may require patient 
explanation, reiterating and enlarging upon the discussion which led 
to the respondent's initial acceptance of his role. In our previous 
example, the interviewer might explain that the patterns of spending 
and saving and the attitudes of people on economic affairs become 
understandable and useful for policy decisions only insofar as these 
data can be analyzed separately for each income group. 

An alternative or complementary approach to the problem might be 
based more directly on the personal relationship established between 
interviewer and respondent. The interviewer might postpone the 
offensive question until a later time in the interview, on the assump- 
tion that the interpersonal bonds are being steadily strengthened, and 
that they will sustain such a question best when they have approached 
their maximum. This is analogous to the frequent experience of the 
therapist, who avoids pressing a threatening question, well knowing 
that in later interviews the patient will feel sufficiently secure in their 
relationship so that he will be able to discuss freely material he now 
is unwilling to communicate. 

Let us consider a further example of fluctuations in respondent 
motivation, this time from a medical interview. Assume that a pros- 
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pective patient has overcome the negative forces of fear, anxiety, and 
the costs of medical care sufficiently to go to the doctor. He has 
appeared in the doctor’s office and begun the interview process. A 
possible question on the part of the doctor after the amenities have 
been gotten over might be: “How long have you been feeling bad?” 
At this point the forces motivating the patient to prompt and full 
response are the needs for help, reassurance, and relief from pain, 
which were major factors in leading him to the physician’s office in 
the first place. ‘In addition, there are the forces represented by the 
patient’s acceptance of his role and the realization that it involves his 
providing information to the doctor. The negative forces opposing 
communication are in abeyance at this point. 

As in the case of the research interview, the introduction of new 
material by the interviewer (physician) can immediately bring new 
negative forces into play or arouse the old ones. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the physician asks, “Have you been carefully following the 
diet I gave you?” As a result of this question, the psychological field 
of the patient may undergo a considerable alteration, especially if he 
has been no more diligent than most of us in following the physician’s 
Suggested diet, Probably the major effect of such a question is to in- 
troduce several kinds of forces opposing prompt and full response. 
Such forces might include embarrassment at the prospect of admit- 
ting that the physician’s advice has not been followed. There might 
also be fear of rejection, or exclusion from the needed assistance that 
the physician can offer, or some other punishment for having failed to 
follow his admonitions. At the same time, it is probable that at least 
one additional force in the direction of motivating communication is 
developed. This motivating force would be the respondent's recogni- 
tion that falsifying an answer or failing to communicate at this point 
might block accurate diagnosis and therapy, and in that way com- 
Plicate all the problems that led him to consult the physician in the 
first place. 


As in the previous example from s 
the physician-interviewer at this point is to Increase the forces on the 


Patient to communicate, or to decrease the forces against communica- 
tion. The doctor might do the first by reminding the patient that 
the question is relevait to the future course of treatment, that the 
medical evaluation of his present condition and the prescription for 
the future will be based in part on what his intake of food has been. 
*his explanation would encourage a frank response by stressing its 
importance in terms of the patient’s own goals. 

Alternatively, the doctor might concentrate on reducing the forces 


urvey research, the problem of 
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opposing communication. This he might do by reassuring the patient 
that failure to follow his diet is a common fault, one not unexpected 
and well tolerated by the physician. He might make it clear that the 
character and closeness of the patient-doctor relationship will not be 
influenced by the patient’s success or failure in following the diet. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to work through in similar detail examples 
from other fields. In most cases the constellations of forces and the 
basic points to be made are similar to the patterns already described. 


INTERVIEWER-RESPONDENT INTERACTION 


The treatment of respondent motivation thus far has involved 
several simplifying assumptions. First, we have talked about the 
psychological field of the respondent as of a particular instant. It is 
convenient to do this, treating the respondent’s psychological life as 
if it were made up of an infinite number of snapshots or glass slides 
from which we could select those that represented the set of forces 
operating at any particular moment. It is much more realistic, how- 
ever, to think of the respondent’s psychological field as a dynamic 
process, always developing, always in a state of change. The 
psychological field of an individual is more analogous to a moving 
picture than to a collection of lantern slides. In attempting to repro- 
duce the psychological field of the respondent as of a given moment 
in the interview, we have, in effect, stopped the motion picture pro- 
jector and concentrated upon a single frame in the film. 

The second simplification which we have made in discussing re- 
spondent motivation is that we have thus far limited ourselves almost 
entirely to the psychological field of the respondent. Actually, the 
psychological field of the respondent must be thought of as develop- 
ing throughout the process of the interview, and the interviewer must 
be thought of as the major influence on the respondent’s psychological 
field during the interview. 

Finally, influence between the interviewer and the respondent is by 
no means a one-way process. The relation is reciprocal, with the 
psychological fields of both interviewer and respondent constantly in 
process of modification because of cues each receives from the other. 
Most students of interviewing recognize that the motivation of the 
respondent depends to a considerable extent upon interviewer charac- 
teristics and behavior. It is less frequently recognized, however, that 
the interviewer's behavior depends in part upon the respondent— 
what he says and does, even how he looks. In short, the end product 
of the interview depends not only on how the respondent approaches 
his role, but also upon the way in which the interviewer assumes his 
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role, and upon the interaction or reciprocal-influence process which 
they jointly create. These aspects of the interview process must be 
considered in greater detail. In doing so, we will be elaborating and 
setting in broader context the foregoing discussion of respondent 
motivation. 


The Danger of Bias in Interaction 


If the interview is a product of interaction, what becomes of the 
conveniently simple notion that the ideal interview is something that 
springs from the soul of the respondent to the notebook of the inter- 
viewer without encountering any contaminating influences en route? 
And what becomes of the corollary notion that any vestige of inter- 
viewer influence in the interview process constitutes bias and must be 
avoided at all costs? The answer to these questions is that they 
represent a concept of the interview and the respondent and inter- 
viewer roles that is rejected by the interactional analysis we have just 
made. That concept places primary emphasis on the interviewer's 
negative function, that of not influencing what the respondent says. 
What we propose to emphasize in the interviewer's role is the im- 
portance of controlling and directing the process of interaction be- 
tween himself and his respondent in such a way that the basic objec- 
tives of the interview are met. As we have already pointed out in 
discussing the basic functions of the interviewer, this requires that he 
play an active role in maximizing the fullness and completeness of 
respondent communication, and that he play a role also in focusing 
the content of the communication on the objectives of the interview. 


Bias as an Unplanned, Unwanted Influence 


From this frame of reference, interviewer bias becomes the intru- 
Sion of unwanted or unplanned interviewer influence in the interview 
Process, A biased interview contains the results of kinds of inter- 
action between interviewer and respondent that were not planned for 
and may well have been unrecognized. This concept of bias can 
Perhaps be made more clear if we think of the interviewer as reward- 
ing and punishing certain respondent behavior. The interviewer con- 
Sistently rewards full and complete response, rewards responses 
focused on the objectives of the interview, and tends to discourage 
Communications irrelevant to those objectives. Interviewer bias 
Occurs when the rewarding and discouraging activities of the inter- 
viewer are not limited to these areas. For example, the interviewer 
may reward or punish certain attitudes or expressed values on the 
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part of the respondent, thus motivating the respondent to a distortion 
of his own feelings. 

Suppose that an interviewer is talking to a respondent about par- 
ticipation in foreign affairs, and the respondent says, “Well, I don’t 
really know whether it is a good idea for us to get too involved in 
foreign affairs or not—sometimes I think probably we shouldn't,” and 
the interviewer replies, “Yes, I feel the same way myself.” It is safe 
to predict that this interviewer, if he behaves consistently in this 
fashion, will find a larger proportion of isolationist attitudes and tend- 
encies among his respondents than will some of his colleagues. 

Suppose that a physician asks a patient whether or not she ex- 
periences a certain kind of pain. The patient replies, “Well, not 
really, I guess, Doctor,” and the doctor then says, “Well, I'm certainly 
relieved to hear that.” By such a response the doctor has not only 
made it more difficult for the patient to answer but has complicated 
the problem of obtaining any valid response from the patient with 
respect to symptoms. 

The major point can be summed up with a statement that if the 
basic purpose of the interview is to determine the attitudes, percep- 
tions, or facts that a respondent has in his possession, the interviewer 
can and must be active with respect to motivating fullness of response 
and with respect to directing the communication to the objectives of 
the interview, but the interviewer must make it clear to the respond- 
ent that any point of view which he expresses on the relevant topics, 
any degree of enthusiasm or hostility, is equally acceptable. In this 
context, interviewer bias is the result of the interviewer's inadvertently 
communicating to the respondent the idea that certain attitudes or 
certain points of view on the relevant questions in the interview are 
particularly desirable or acceptable. 

We have been talking about bias as the result of unwanted inter- 
action between interviewer and respondent, initiated by some overt 
behavior of the interviewer. In fact, unwanted interaction and re- 
sulting bias may occur from much more subtle cues, many of which 
may be beyond the control of the interviewer and may function with- 
out any apparent behavior on his part. The supervisor who is un- 
successful in interviewing a subordinate because of his authority posi- 
tion provides an example of an unwanted interaction process that may 
occur without any verbal communication from the interviewer. 

There is often a great deal of such nonverbal communication, and 
such cues are especially important in the earliest stages of the inter- 
view process, when the respondent is attempting to position himself 
and the interviewer. When a white interviewer drives into the yard 
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of a Negro sharecropper whom he is planning to interview, he has 
influenced his prospective respondent even before he gets out of the 
car. The interviewer is perceived as a person who must enjoy cer- 
tain prestige and respect simply because of his skin color. This social 
distance is likely to be increased if the interviewer is dressed as a 
white-collar worker and appears to be relatively prosperous. Out of 
such perceptions, motivating forces are generated, and the probability 
of biased results in this case is extremely high. 


THE CONCEPT OF ROLE IN THE INTERVIEW 

Despite the interactional character of the interview process, we will 
find it convenient at various times to concentrate separately on the 
situations and problems of either interviewer or respondent. In doing 
so we will temporarily put the person in question at the center of the 
interview process, so to speak, and think of all other factors in the 
interview situation as they affect him or as they are affected by him. 
The concept of role will be useful to us in this kind of analysis. 

This concept is familiar enough in everyday speech, and it has 
rapidly been acquiring importance in the literature and theory of 
Social psychology. By role we mean a particular position in an 
Organization or society or group. For example, we might speak of the 
role of manager of a business, or the role of union organizer, or in the 
family circle we might speak of the role of father. It is clear that the 
Same person occupies many roles in the various aspects of his life. 
One person may occupy the role of father and husband in the family, 
the role of lawyer in a corporation, and the role of president of a 
Parent-teacher association in still another social structure. For each 
Of these roles there are duties and obligations, certain ways of behav- 
ing which others expect. By and large these are accepted by the 
individual himself when he is “in role.” 

There are, of course, variations among individuals in the way in 
which they carry out the same role. Such individual variations and 
elaborations are observable in every case. For any role, however, 
there are certain behaviors that an individual must perform and cer- 
tain others that are taboo for him. These can be thought of as con- 
Stituting the role prescriptions. They are the aspects of the role 
Which are compulsory for any individual occupying it. Other be- 
haviors are optional and depend upon attributes of the person occupy- 
ing the role. The combination of these prescribed behaviors and the 
individual elaborations we can conveniently think of as role behavior. 

Tt is interesting to note that the behaviors prescribed for an in- 
dividual in one role may be not prescribed or may even be taboo for 
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the same individual in another role. A man who can get down on his 
hands and knees and build houses of blocks in his role as a father 
would be considered a candidate for mental therapy if he attempted 
the same activity in his role of manager of a business. ) 


The Interviewer Role 


Let us now consider the role of the interviewer in somewhat greater 
detail. As for any role, the behavior of the interviewer is determined 
in part by the expectations of others. The doctor is prevented from 
visiting his patients in overalls or sport clothes, largely because of 
their expectations regarding the appearance and demeanor of a physi- 
cian. Other aspects of his role he learned in more formal ways dur- 
ing his years in medical school. Similarly, the research interviewer 
approaching a respondent is likely to be guided largely by the specific 
teaching and rehearsal which he has had during training. In other 
words, the research organization is likely to have defined the inter- 
viewer role and to have set, in no uncertain terms, the prescribed be- 
havior for a person in that role. 

We have said that each person has not one but many roles to fill. 
In some cases, the multiple roles a person plays are disadvantageous 
to him as far as the interviewing function is concerned. A supervisor 
who wishes to act as an interviewer in ascertaining facts from an 
employee may be severely handicapped by the fact that he also plays 
the role of supervisor, of rewarder and punisher, and that it is there- 
fore extremely difficult for the employee to accept him in the role of 
interviewer alone. The communication process, in other words, is 
likely to be affected by roles and role relations which the supervisor 
would like to exclude from the interview. 

For purposes of convenience, we can distinguish two major aspects 
of the interviewer role. The first of these involves his function in 
maximizing the forces to communicate. At the same time, of course, 
he is attempting to reduce or eliminate the negative forces, the bar- 
riers to communication. It is this aspect of the interviewer role which 
has been our primary concern thus far. The specific skills required 
for this function will be elaborated in our discussion of interviewing 
techniques (Chapter 8). 

The second major function of the interviewer is measurement, 
which requires him to direct and control the communication process 
to specific objectives.1° The interviewer is aware of the basic reasons 

10 The measurement aspects of the interview involve question formulation and 


questionnaire construction, as well as the control of the interaction with respond- 
ents. These subjects are dealt with more intensively in Chapters 5, 6, and 7. 
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for which data are being collected, although the respondent may not 
share this information fully. The research interviewer comes equip- 
ped with a substantial list of specific research objectives to which the 
interview should conform; the physician is guided by his specialized 
knowledge of symptoms and diseases, and so on. Through the care- 
ful formulation of major questions and the use of supplementary probe 
questions, the interviewer ensures that the flow of communication 
which he has motivated is directed to specific objectives. It is the 
ability of the interviewer to so direct the communication that pro- 
duces a valid interview—that is, an interview which measures the 
things it purports to measure. 

major part of this function of the interviewer is teaching the re- 
spondent what his role involves. The extent to which this is neces- 
sary in an interview varies a great deal, of course. If a physician is 
speaking to an experienced patient who is known to him, the amount 
of teaching required is likely to be small. On the other hand, a re- 
porter interviewing a person who is naive about journalistic practice, 
ora lawyer interviewing a client seeking legal advice for the first time, 
is likely to have a substantial job of teaching to do. The teaching 
Process is likely to be extensive also in the case of the research inter- 
viewer approaching a new respondent. 

In all these cases, however, the means by which the teaching of the 
respondent role is accomplished are similar. The interviewer tells the 
respondent, directly and approvingly, when he has answered a ques- 
tion completely; he also lets the respondent know, tactfully but def- 
initely, when he has not fulfilled the requirements of his role. Many 
of the cues which the interviewer uses to teach the respondent his role 
are considerably more subtle, of course. The respondent is taught, 
as the interview continues, to anticipate certain behavior from the 
interviewer, depending on the kind of response which the respondent 
makes, . 

; During the course of the interview, the interviewer's main way of 
indicating that a response is inadequate is by probing or asking addi- 
tional questions that urge the respondent to reply more fully. Simi- 
larly, the interviewers means of discouraging an irrelevant response 
or digression on the part of the respondent are likely to be no more 
harsh than a comment that “this topic is interesting but perhaps we 
should get back to one of the specific objectives of the interview” 
(which the interviewer will specify). The interviewer's means of 
rewarding full and adequate responses may be even more subtle, con- 
Sisting of no more than an encouraging nod of the head or a murmur 
of understanding. As the interview progresses, the encouraging and 
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discouraging behavior on the part of the interviewer begins to assume 
a pattern intelligible to the respondent. Accordingly, the respondent, 
consciously or unconsciously, tends to behave in a way which he 
anticipates will meet with the interviewer's approval. 

The interviewer is a major influence in the interview, not merely a 
device to start the process of communication or record the data. If 
the interviewer plays an important and continuing role during the 
interview process, it follows that the end product of that process is 
joint—that is, the interview is primarily a product of the interaction 
between interviewer and respondent. As such, its characteristics de- 
pend upon the individual behavior of the interviewer and of the re- 
spondent, but even more importantly upon the relationship between 


the two and the interaction between the two during the period of the 
interview. 


SUMMARY 

In this chapter on the theory of the interview, we have emphasized 
the interview as an interactional process. Consistent with this ap- 
proach, we have insisted on the importance of both interviewer and 
respondent as partners in the process, and have argued that the in- 
terview itself, as the product of their interaction, depends on both of 
them. A considerable part of the chapter was devoted to an analysis 
of respondent motivation and the factors that influence it. With re- 
gard to the interviewer, two major functions were identified, a moti- 
vating and a measurement function. Our approach to understanding 
the interviewer role in subsequent chapters of the book will be built 
around these two basic functions, motivation and measurement. 

In Chapter 3 we will continue the emphasis on motivating the re- 
spondent and will consider in detail the techniques by which adequate 
motivation can be generated in the interview. In subsequent chap- 
ters our emphasis will shift to the measurement aspect of interview- 
ing. Chapters 4, 5, and 6, deal with the ways in which an interview 
can be focused on the objectives which have been set for it. Chap- 


ters 7 and 8 deal with the problem of unwanted or inappropriate in- 
fluences in the interview process, that is, with th 


s f e problem of inter- 
viewer bias. 


chap ter 3 


Techniques for 
Motivating the Respondent 


MOTIVATION LEVEL AND DEMANDS ON THE RESPONDENT 

In Chapter 2 we considered various motivational patterns and how 
they applied to the interview. The purpose of this chapter is to illus- 
trate and discuss various techniques by which the interviewer 
develops and maintains the respondent's motivation. The motivation 
level necessary and the motive source that is relevant depend upon 
several factors: the amount of respondent resistance, the degree of 
Personal threat which the interview topic represents to the respond- 
ent, the demands the interview makes upon the respondent's time and 
energy, and so forth. 

Consider the following examples, all of them involving Mrs. 
Johnston, who in the course of several weeks is asked to be a respond- 


ent in different types of interviews. 


As Mrs. Johnston is walking along Main Street one morning, a pleasant 
young man stops her. 
INTERVinwer: Good morning, madam, I’m from the Acme Poll. Would 

you mind telling me—do you think it is or is not proper for women to 

i wear shorts for shopping downtown? 
I RS. Jounsron: No, I don’t think they should. 
NTERVIEWER: Thank you. 

The interviewer turns to the next approaching pedestrian, and Mrs. 


Johnston continues on her way. 
65 
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In the example of the polling interview, few demands are made of 
Mrs. Johnston. It is very simple to be a respondent in such an inter- 
view; in fact, it is probably easier to be a respondent than to refuse to 
answer. The entire interview is a single question on an amusing, 
nonthreatening topic. Little in the way of motivating techniques is 
required, and common politeness is sufficient to motivate her to 
answer the question. 


One evening several days later, the doorbell of the Johnstons’ home rings, 
and when Mrs. Johnston opens the door she sees a woman with a large 
notebook. 


CALLER: Good evening. Are you the lady of the house? 

Mrs. Jonnston: Yes, I am. 

Carrer: I’m taking the school census. Here is my identification. 

Mrs. Jounston: Oh yes, I remember reading in the paper the other night 
that the school census was being taken again. Wont you come in? 

CALLER: Thank you. (Enters.) Do you have any children? 

Mns. Jounsron: Yes, we have two. William is ten and Freddie is three. 

Cater: Let me get that down. (Writes down the information.) And 
that’s all the children living here? 

Mrs. Jounston: Yes, just the two. 

CALLER: Is William in school now? 

Mrs. Jounston: Yes, in the fifth grade. 

Carrer: Well, I guess that’s all I need. Thank you. 


The census taker needed to say something more about the purpose 
of the interview than did the poll interviewer. Responses to her 
questions required more participation from the respondent than did 
the poll question. But a simple introductory statement was sufficient 
to give the interview its structure. Mrs. Johnston knew about the 
school census. She knew it was an official inquiry to determine the 
need for school facilities and teachers for the coming year, purposes 
she readily approved of. She also knew, from past experience, what 
questions were likely to be asked. 

The short introduction used by the census taker did very little to 
establish anything in the way of interpersonal relationship between 
interviewer and respondent. This minimal personal relationship was 
adequate, however, because the interviewer was making minimum 
demands on the respondent. The information to be communicated 
was neutral, the possibilities of threat to the respondent were absent 
or remote, and the demands on the respondent’s time were likely to 
be limited to a few minutes. In fact, not only is this minimum inter- 
viewer-respondent relationship adequate for such an interview, but 
more elaborate attempts at developing respondent involvement and 
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affective feeling for the interviewer might be seen as unnecessary and 
Inappropriate. 


One afternoon several weeks later, Mrs. Johnston is reading on her front 
porch when a young man comes up the walk. He is carrying a portfolio 
under his arm, and Mrs. Johnston thinks, “Oh dear, here comes one of those 
book salesmen. I hate to be rude to him, but I wish he wouldn’t bother 
me. 

By now the young man has come up on the porch and says, “Good after- 
noon. I’m Ted Green from the Midwest University Research Unit. We 
are doing a study to discover how many people in the country have had 
some illness during the year, what kind of medical treatment they receive, 
and how they finance their medical treatment. We have been asked to do 
this study by the United States Public Health Service. They feel that if 
they can find out this information, they may be able to develop better health 


plans to meet public needs.” 


Mrs. Johnston is irritated at having her rest and her reading dis- 
turbed, although she is also interested in and curious about what the 
young man has said. Just how this information is going to help any- 
one, and especially how it will help her, is not clear. It also isn’t 
clear why she was selected to answer the questions. Is there some- 
thing fishy here? What’s more, it occurs to her at once that the inter- 
view may take some time and may require her to work hard to recall 
the family illnesses; perhaps she will even have to look up some 
records to find out how much she paid the doctor when her younger 
son was ill. Eyen more important, perhaps, is the possibility that 
such an interview will make demands of a psychological or emotional 
Sort. She sees the danger that she might be asked to discuss intimate 
matters of family arrangements and details of illnesses about which 
she has feelings of secretiveness or social embarrassment. 

As a result, the interviewer-respondent relationship necessary to ob- 
tain such information will be of a quite different, more intense nature 
than in the previous examples. Moreover, Mr. Green is a stranger, 
whose purpose has no evident relation to any of Mrs. Johnston’s goals. 
Mr. Green therefore has even more of a job of motivating to do. He 
Will have to give the respondent a more detailed and more powerful 
statement of the ways in which the interview will contribute to the 
achievement of her goals. In addition, he must provide her with a 
Considerable measure of security in the communication of facts about 
Which she feels threatened or embarrassed. This the interviewer will 

ave to do not by explicit assurances, but by demonstrating to the 
Tespondent that he is a person who can understand and accept such 
information without criticism, condemnation, or ridicule. These 
interviewer tasks are formidable and cannot be achieved merely by an 
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introductory statement, however skillful. The respondent attitudes 
required for an interview of this kind must be developed in the course 
of interaction between interviewer and respondent. 

The fourth interview is still more difficult. 


Toward the middle of the school semester, Mrs. Johnston gets a phone 
call from Miss Kingsley, the teacher of the older Johnston boy. Miss 
Kingsley asks her if she can come to school next Tuesday at 4 p.m. to talk 
about the boy’s progress. Mrs. Johnston rather dreads the interview, be- 
cause she realizes that Bill has been something of a problem in school and 
she is quite concerned about what the teacher will have to say. But of 
course she goes to see Miss Kingsley at the time agreed upon. After greet- 
ings have been exchanged, Miss Kingsley moves to the point. 

Muss Kincstey: Thank you for coming to talk with me, Mrs. Johnston. As 
you know, I’ve been somewhat concerned about William, and things 
don’t seem to be getting any better. He is a nice boy most of the 
time, but sometimes he picks on the other children, particularly the 
smaller ones, and he sometimes gets quite belligerent in class. 

Mrs. Jonnsron: Well, I've been worried about Bill for some time. I cer- 
tainly hope something can be done for him. 

Muss Krncstey: That’s why I asked you to come in today. I thought if we 
could talk this over, I might be able to help. I thought that if I could 
find out something about how the boy gets along at home, it may help 
me to understand him at school. Perhaps if we can talk about how 
your boy gets along at home, with you and Mr. Johnston and your 
younger son, it will help us to understand him better. 


What has the teacher demanded of the mother as a respondent? 
First of all, she has demanded a great deal in the way of time and 
effort on the parent’s part. The topic is clearly a complex one, and 
the prospect is at least for a long interview, quite possibly a series of 
interviews. The goal of this interview is relatively clear for the 
respondent, and the motivation of facilitating her child’s adjustment 
can be assumed to be strong. At the same time, this motive source 
is by no means sufficient for the interview task, because the interview 
demands much more of the respondent than a simple investment of 
time and effort. The respondent is required to reveal information 
which may be extremely ego-threatening, since it deals with diffi- 
culties and problems in the relationship between child and parents, 
and may involve problems of defensiveness, of guilt feelings, of un- 
willingness to reveal family secrets to a relative stranger. 

The degree of threat and conflict represented by the communication 
of such information is more extreme than that posed in our previous 
examples. Yet Miss Kingsley’s position gives her some advantages 
over the other interviewers. She is known to Mrs. Johnston; as Wil- 
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liam’s teacher she has a “right” to privileged information that bears 
on her professional responsibilities, and the purpose of the interview 
is very important to Mrs. Johnston. She and Miss Kingsley, each for 
her own reasons, share the goal of improving William’s adjustment in 
the classroom. 

Mrs. Johnston will therefore accept the role of respondent initially, 
but her acceptance will be tentative; and whether she will enter fully 
into the role will depend upon the teacher's success in reinforcing her 
motivation to do so. The relationship the teacher must establish is 
one that will give Mrs. Johnston confidence in the teacher's warmth 
and understanding, and in the teacher’s ability to accept and use 
sympathetically and constructively the information which she receives. 

From these four examples we get some notion of the wide range of 
demands which interviews make of respondents. Interviews differ in 
the amount of time which they require, in the effort of recall which 
must be made, and in the threats and fears which they generate and 
must overcome. These and similar factors define the psychological 
and intellectual weight of the task with which the respondent is con- 
fronted—the total demand which the interview makes of him. 

We can think of interviews ranked along a continuum of respondent 
demand, with the single-question poll interview at one end and the 
intense, deeply personal interview at the other. The four interview 
experiences of Mrs. Johnston represent points of increasing demand 
on this continuum. Moreover, there is a parallel between this con- 
tinuum and another one which represents the range of respondent 
motivation. The greater the total demand on the respondent, the 
greater must be the level of motivation required to meet this demand 
and achieve a successful interview. The interviewer must assess for 
each interview what it requires of the respondent. This, in turn, will 
tell him the motivation level necessary for adequate communication. 

We also note that in the examples various levels of motivation are 
Present even before the interview begins. Mrs. Johnston was suff- 
ciently motivated to talk with the school census taker because she 
understood the purpose and the usefulness of the census and also 
because the demand it made on her was slight. She was ambivalent 
about her interview with the teacher—that is, somewhat but not 
sufficiently motivated for it. And she was quite unmotivated to 
respond to a stranger about the family’s illnesses. So we see that the 
distance that must be traveled along the motivational continuum de- 
Pends on where the respondent stands at the outset as well as on the 


level we want him ultimately to reach. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INTRINSIC MOTIVATION 

The Psychological Environment of the Interview 

We saw that only a minimal relationship between respondent and 
interviewer was needed to satisfy the motivational requirements of the 
school-census interview. A much closer one was needed for the two 
interviews that followed it. When we talk about the interviewer- 
respondent relationship, we are not referring to a temporal phase of 
the interview but to its total psychological climate. This is con- 
tinually in the process of development and modification. 

The more intensive relationships in the information-getting inter- 
view have some of the same characteristics as the relationship de- 
veloped in the psychotherapeutic interview. We can think of the 
therapeutic interview as representing the upper extreme on the de- 
mand continuum. It explores the most difficult territory. It makes 
maximum demands of the respondent. As a result it also makes 
maximum demands upon the skills of the interviewer. Although the 
purposes of the therapist are very different from those of the informa- 
tion-seeking interviewer and lead into more difficult territory, we can 
learn much from his kind of interview about how effective inter- 
viewer-respondent relationships can be achieved. 

What is this relationship between therapist and client? What are 
its components? What techniques are used to establish and main- 
tain the relationship? Perhaps the easiest way to illustrate thera- 
peutic techniques is to compare them with other interactional tech- 
niques with which we are more familiar. 

For example, a twelve-year-old boy makes the following statement: 
“My old man does lots of things to make it tough for me. He’s 
always picking on me and scolding me.” 

Suppose that this statement is made to his close friend of similar 
age. His friend is likely to respond: “Yeah, mine does too,” or “Gee, 
that’s tough,” or “Why don’t you keep out of his way and ask your 
mother things?” 

If we analyze these comments, we see that they consist of state- 
ments of the listener’s own situation, expressions of sympathy, and a 
suggested remedy. These interactions are typical of a friendship re- 
lationship. At a more sophisticated level, this interaction pattern is 
duplicated in adult social interactions. Suppose one person makes a 
statement that the Republican party is the only salvation for the 
country’s economic needs. His listener may agree and amplify the 
position. He may disagree and state an opposing position. Or he 
may discuss the implications of the remark. 
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If our twelve-year-old makes the remark about his father to his 
schoolteacher, he is likely to have to listen to one of the following 
types of rejoinders: “I’m sure your father is doing what is right for 
you,” or “Well, maybe your father is tired and you do too many things 
to annoy him,” or “Oh, Tommy, you're mistaken. Your father 
wouldn’t do that,” or “Why don’t you try to be a better boy at home?” 

The main themes of these rejoinders are that they defend the father 
and put the blame on the boy. They accept the social norm that 
parents are always right, and if there is trouble, the boy is wrong. 

All of the examples so far have one characteristic in common—they 
evaluate or pass judgement on the speaker's statement and, by implica- 
tion, on the speaker himself. The direction which the evaluation 
takes depends upon the role of the person making the evaluation. It 
is to a large extent through many interactions of this sort that the 
relationship between individuals is determined. We expect our 
friends to interact with us in certain ways; typically, friendship re- 
actions are understanding, supporting, helping. The teacher's re- 
marks are also evaluative, but the content is different. They are 
characterized by moralizing, judging the speaker, rejecting his state- 
ments, and supporting the father as an authority figure. These re- 
marks are typical of an authority relationship. 

These evaluative remarks obviously have different effects on the 
speaker. He will be freer to discuss his personal situations and prob- 
lems with his friends. Authority figures are unlikely to be the re- 
cipients of information that may result in negative evaluation. 

Now suppose that the twelve-year-old makes the same statement to 
a psychologist or psychiatrist during a therapeutic interview. How 
will the therapist respond? Typical responses are: “You feel he 
doesn’t really understand you,” or “This is hard on you,” or “You feel 
that’s not right.” 

Contrasting these rejoinders with those of the friend or teacher, we 
notice that they make no evaluation, either negative or positive. The 
therapist neither agrees nor disagrees. The second important differ- 
ence is that they neither suggest remedies nor tell about how the 
therapist feels. Instead, they focus attention on the statement and 
on the speakers own attitude or frame of mind. The effect of this 
type of statement is likely to be supportive; it does not reject the 
Speaker, it does not sympathize or condone, but it does imply an 
understanding and appreciation of the speaker’s feelings and reactions. 

Such a relationship, then, differs from both the friendship pattern 
and the authority pattern. The teacher’s answers tended to make 
Tommy defensive, to give him feelings of being somehow wrong and 
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rejected, and to discourage calm thinking and free communication on 
his part. The friend’s comments offered support, which the teacher’s 
lacked, but it was the biased support of a fellow victim, more likely 
to lead to an exchange of exaggerated paternal atrocities than to a 
genuine resolution of the problem in Tommy’s own mind. If Tommy 
has doubts about himself as well as his father, if he wonders whether 
he is as good a boy as he should be, and whether he does not some- 
times earn his father’s displeasure, expressions of these self-doubts are 
as surely cut off by the too prompt partisanship of his friend as by the 
critical evaluation of his teacher. The nonevaluative support of the 
therapist is much more likely to result in Tommy’s feeling free to ex- 
press his own thoughts and emotions and encouraged to work them 
through more fully. 

Psychiatrists and clinical psychologists recognize that the success of 
therapeutic interviews is based largely on the type of relationship they 
establish with the patient. The interpersonal relationship is directly 
derived from the interactions that occur in the interview. Because 
the relationship is so crucial, therapists have devoted much thought 
and research to investigating its components, The statements of 
therapists will be useful here to help clarify some of the elements 
illustrated in the brief example just given. 


Some Characteristics of a Clinical Relationship 


Shoben describes the relationship between the patient and the 
psychotherapist as “friendliness, warmth, and a comfortable emotional 
closeness.”! The therapist is genuinely interested in his patient as a 
person, not as an object to be dissected and coldly studied. This 
implies a second characteristic, permissiveness. The therapist gives 
the patient full freedom to discuss any topic he chooses. The rela- 
tionship also has an affective side: regardless of what his patient talks 
about, the therapist maintains an attitude of calmness and understand- 
ing. He remains unshocked and unruffled, even in the fact of attack, 
but he evinces a genuine concern for what each item discussed means 
in terms of the patient’s comfort and welfare. 


Warmth and permissiveness so described, shade into a third aspect of 
the therapeutic relationship, its “safety.” The therapist is Aonde men 
tal and non-commendatory in his reaction; he never rejects his patient 
because of the behavior he reports or the attitudes and affects he verba- 
lizes. This is sometimes spoken of as “acce tance,” a term which is a 
little troublesome because of its connotations af ational 


“1 Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr., “Some Observations on Psychotherapy and the 
Learning Process,” in Psychotherapy, Theory and Research, O. Hobart Mowrer 
(ed.), Ronald Press Company, New York, 1953. 
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Fourth, the therapist seems to be constantly attempting to clarify his 
own understanding of the patient and to communicate that understand- 
ing within the therapeutic context. It is as if the therapist constantly 
kept before himself the question, “What is this person trying to tell me 
and how can I make it clear to him that I understand not only intellect- 
ually but in an emphatic sense?”? 

Fiedler conducted a study in which he asked several therapists to 
describe the ideal relationship between patient and therapist. The 
following statements were reported most frequently as describing the 


ideal therapeutic relationship: 


The therapist is able to participate completely in the patient's feelings. 
The therapist’s comments are always in line with what the patient is 
trying to convey. 

The therapist is well able to understand a patient's feelings. 

The therapist really tries to understand the patient's feelings. 

- The therapist always follows the patient's line of thought. 

- The therapist’s tone of voice conveys the complete ability to share the 


patient’s feelings. 
. The therapist sees the patient as a co-worker on a common problem. 


- The therapist treats the patient as an equal. 

Because the relationship between therapist and patient develops 
slowly over a long period, it is diffcult to observe it without studying 
the Progress of an entire interview or series of interviews. Neverthe- 
less, it may be useful to examine an excerpt from a recorded clinical 
interview to see how the therapist handles the interactions. 

The respondent is Paul, a college student, who comes to a psycholog- 
ical clinic to talk about his poor academic standing. This is an ex- 
Cerpt from the counselor’s second interview with this client:+ 


PN Bowe PH 


Stupenr: I haven't written to my parents about this at all. Tn the past 
they haven’t been of any help to me in this respect, and if I can keep 


it away from them as much as possible, TIl do so. But there’s a slight 


matter of grades to explain, and they're not good, and I don’t know 
how I’m going to explain without telling them about this. [Meaning 
he has said, accounts for his 


his upset emotional condition which, oe 
problems.] Would you advise me to tell them about iti 
Counsrxon: Suppose you tell me a little more what you had thought about 


it, 
This statement by the counselor sets the relationship as being some- 
thing other than one of friendship or authoritative. The counselor 


2 Ibid. 

“Fred E, Fiedler, “Quantitative Studies on 
Red Their Patients,” in Psychotherapy, y 

Owrer (ed.), Ronald Press Company, New York, 1953. 

* This example is taken from Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy, 


Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1942, pp. 135-136. 


the Role of the Therapists’ Feelings 
Theory and Research, O. Hobart 
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avoids advice, and he also avoids any critical or judgmental remarks. 
His remark is “neutral,” since it merely suggests that the student ver- 
balize his problem more fully. The example continues: 


SrupvenT: Well, I think I’m compelled to, because—( Pause.) 
Counse or: It’s a situation you've really got to face. 


The counselor’s statement demonstrates a frequently used technique 
in psychotherapy. Analyzing the statement, we see that it consists of 
a succinct summary of the attitude which the student has expressed in 
the two previous statements. This summary serves two purposes. 
First, it focuses attention on the attitudinal content of the statements, 
which is in fact the objective of the interview. Secondly, it demon- 
strates that the student’s statements have been understood, that is, 


communication is taking place and has been accepted uncritically. 
The student continues: 


Srupent: Yes, there’s no use getting around it, even if they can’t take it 
the way they should, because I’ve already flunked my gym course. I 
just havent come. I’ve just been negligent about it. Now, they'll 


know that you can’t flunk in gym without being negligent about it. 
They'll ask why. 


Counseton: It will be fairly hard for you to tell them. 


This statement is similar to the previous one in that it summarizes 
the attitude which the student has been expressing. 


Stupent: Yes. Oh, I don’t know if they're going to sort of condemn me. 
I think so, because that’s what they’ve done in the past. They’ve said, 
“It’s your fault. You don’t have enough will power, you're not in- 
terested.” That’s the experience I’ve had in the past. I’ve been sort 
of telling them that I improved in this respect. I was—I was all right 


the first quarter. Well, I wasn’t entirely all right, but I just got worse. 
(Pause. ) 


Counseor: You feel that they'll be unsympathetic and they'll condemn you 
for your failures. 


Let us leave the example at this point and imagine that we can 
question the student on his perception of the interview and how he 
feels about his relationship with the counselor. He might well 
describe his feelings as follows: “Well, first, this seems to be a person 
who is friendly and warm. He really seems to be interested in me 
and my problem, and what is more, his comments indicate that he 
has a sympathetic understanding of how my problem affects me—how 
I feel about it. He doesn’t try to argue with me, advise me, or 
threaten me. On the other hand, he doesn’t agree with me as my 
friends would do.” 


To put this in terms that Shoben uses, the client perceives the re- 
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lationship to be safe, permissive, and warm. As a result, he is likely 
to feel freer to discuss more personal or “touchy” problems. Let’s see 
how the interview develops from here: 


Srupent: Well, my—I’m pretty sure my father will. My mother might 
not. He hasn’t been—he doesn’t experience these things; he just 
ae know what it’s like. “Lack of ambition” is what he’d say. 

ause.) 

Counsrtor: You feel that he could never understand you? 

Srupent: No, I don’t think he is—capable of that, because I don’t get along 


with him, don’t at all! 

Counsgxon: You dislike him a good deal? 

STUDENT: Yes, I—I did feel bitter toward him for a while and I’ve gone out 
of that stage, and now I don’t feel bitter against him but I—I'm sort 
of ashamed. I think that that’s it more than anything else, an experi- 
ence of shame that he is my father. (Pause.) 


GOUNSELOR: You feel he isn’t much good. 
TUDENT: Well, he’s putting me through school but (few unintelligible 
words) . . . I’m sorry to say that, but that’s my opinion about it. I 


” think he had a lot to do in forming it, too. 
OUNSELOR: This has been something on which you have felt pretty deeply 


F for a long while. 
°TUDENT: I have. (Long pause.) 

In this section we see how the pattern of interaction enables the 
student to verbalize strongly antisocial statements about his father. 
Notice the calm, unperturbed reaction of the counselor to these strong 
statements. He maintains a permissive, accepting atmosphere. He 
helps the student to further expression of feeling by his adept sum- 
Maries of the attitudes the student is expressing. 

This brief excerpt from a counseling interview 
of Shoben and Fiedler are sufficient to give us som 
niques used to establish and maintain the relationship in the thera- 
Peutic interview. The example also gives some idea of the effective- 
ness of the technique in motivating communication, particularly of 


highly emotional material. 


and the statements 
e idea of the tech- 


Clinical Techniques in Information-Getting Interviews 

I of this book provide a demonstration of 
techniques used to develop and maintain a relationship with the re- 
Spondent. In examining them, one can see the similarity to these 
Psychotherapeutic techniques. In the information-getting interview, 
a'so, they serve to motivate the respondent to communicate and pro- 
he respondent is free to bring out “real” 


Mile an atmosphere in which th a 
nformation and feelings without need to defend them. The ideal 
rviewer and a re- 


relationship between an information-getting inte 


The interviews in Part I 
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spondent has some of the characteristics of that described by Shoben 
and Fiedler as the ideal patient-therapist relationship. ; 

A few examples will help to demonstrate how some of these quasi- 
therapeutic techniques are useful in developing a relationship in the 
information-getting interview. 

An Adoption Interview. The first example is from an interview 
between a social worker in an adoption agency and a woman who 
wishes to adopt a child. The general purpose of the interview is to 
assess the woman’s suitability as an adoptive parent. At this point in 
the interview, the social worker is attempting to gauge the importance 
of adoption to this woman, and to learn something of her depth of 
feeling about children. 


INTERVIEWER: Have you had any medical advice about your difficulty in 
having children? ? 

ResronDENT: Oh, yes. I’ve been to three or four doctors about it at dif- 
ferent times. Finally, I decided to see Dr. at University Bae 
He’s the biggest man on this kind of thing, and he gave me all the 
tests. Then he said that there was no question about it; I could never 
have any children of my own. (Pause.) We had always wanted a 
big family . . . 

IntERvVIEWER: That made his diagnosis difficult to take. 

ResronvEnT: Yes, it did; it did. (Pause.) I was somewhat prepared, of 
course. I had tried not to get my hopes up. But after he told me 


for sure, I was . . . disappointed. I had already expected as much 
when I went to see him, really. I just had to be sure. 


INTERVIEWER: And now you know where you stand. f 

REsPoNDENT: Yes, and that helps. It was real hard at first, but now I don’t 
feel so bad, especially if we can adopt a baby. 

INTERVIEWER: This would help things a lot, eh? 

RESPONDENT: Oh, yes. It will make a lot of difference. 

INTERVIEWER: Adopting a baby is very important for you, then? 

ResronvenT: It is the most important thing in my life; it would give me 
something to live for. 


So far as the interviewers techniques are concerned, this excerpt 
might well have come from a therapeutic interview. The inter- 
viewer's initial question brings forth a good deal of factual material, 
and the implication that the diagnosis was extremely disappointing. 


This implication, conveyed by the respondent's pause and her state- 


ment that she had wanted a large family, the interviewer accepts and 


verbalizes for the respondent. The effect of this summarization of 
the respondent's attitude lets the respondent know that her feelings 
are getting across and are understood and accepted. As a result, she 
is encouraged to make explicit the emotions which she previously 
implied. This she does (“Yes, it did; it did.”), and then goes on to 
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explain her need to know, to resolve an ambiguous situation, even if 
the resolution is negative.. The interviewer's answer (“And now you 
know where you stand.”) is almost entirely reflective, telling the 
respondent that she is understood and encouraging her to continue. 
The interviewer's last question illustrates another use of the reflective 
question. She echoes the respondent’s meaning almost exactly, again 
letting the respondent know that the message is getting across and 
giving her a chance to hear what she is saying. The respondent's re- 
action is to amplify and deepen her previous statement. 

Throughout this excerpt, the interviewer demonstrates her under- 
Standing of what the respondent is saying and her acceptance of re- 
Spondent attitudes. The result is the motivation of additional com- 
munication. As in the clinical interview, this kind of interaction helps 
the respondent by providing a safe, permissive atmosphere and 

©monstrating the sympathetic understanding of the interviewer. 

A Survey Interview. The next example also focuses on attitudes, 
but in a less personal, less emotional area, It is from a survey inter- 
view taken in the home of the respondent. 


Interviewer: Do you feel that group medical plans are a good thing or a 
bad thing? 

ESPONDENT: Well, I suppose they aren’t either all good or all bad. 

Inrerviewrn: Somewhere in between, eh? 

ESPONDENT: Yeah, there’s something to be said on both sides. 

NTERVIEWER: Tell me more about how you see it. 

ESPONDENT: Well, I think perhaps a person who is poor is surer of better 
medical care under a plan like that, but the person ought to be able to 
select the doctor he wants. I guess in genera] I'd favor the group 
plan because it would help the poorer people who need it most. 


The objective in this exchange is to determine the respondent’s 
attitudes toward prepaid group health plans, which have been defined 
Carlier in the interview. After the initial question in this area, the 
interviewer formulates two supplementary questions that serve the 

ual Purpose of maintaining the relationship and motivating the 
*espondent to define more fully his position on the topic. The inter- 
Viewer attempts this first by means of a simple reflection of the re- 
SPondent’s statement (“Somewhere in between, eh?”). This accepts 

© respondent’s ambivalence, and avoids the negative reaction which 
might have been generated by insisting that he declare himself on 
One side or the other of this controversial question. It does not, how- 
Sver, produce much more useful information than the initial question; 
the respondent’s second answer (“something to be said on both 
Sides”) does not really amplify his original statement. The inter- 
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viewer then attempts, with greater success, a direct bid for more in- 
formation (“Tell me more about how you see it”). This expression 
of interest, coming after the preceding acceptance of ambivalence, 
works well. The respondent explains the good and bad aspects of 
the medical plan as he sees it, and goes on to resolve the dilemma for 
himself and the interviewer by stating a definite opinion and the basis 
for it. 

Here is an instance where a single-question polling approach would 
probably have resulted in a classification of “undecided” or “pro-con. 
Even a brief interaction, however, was enough to demonstrate the 
interviewer's acceptance and interest, and to encourage the respond- 
ent to attempt a further exposition of his own attitudes. It is entirely 
possible that the resulting formulation represented an additional step 
in his own thinking, as well as a further communication to the inter- 
viewer. 

A Legal Interview. The third example is different in that the sub- 
ject matter of the interview is not attitudes but factual information. 
The example is from an interview between a lawyer and his client. 


The purpose of the interview is to determine some facts about the 
case prior to trial. 


Lawyer: Mr. Jones, you told me over the phone that you wanted to talk 
about a possible action against your landlord. 


Mr. Jones: As I told you over the phone, my wife broke a bone in her ankle 
by falling on the front steps. 


Lawyer: I see. How did it happen? 

Mr. Jones: The top step has a board broken in it. I told the landlord 
about it six months ago, and he said he’d have it fixed. Of course, 
you can’t believe half of what he tells you! 

Lawyer: And did he have it fixed? 

Mn. Jones: No, he never did a thing about that step, and I told him sooner 
or later somebody would be walking on crutches because of it. 


Lawyer: Do you think your wife’s fall was entirely the landlord’s fault, 
then? 


Mr. Jones: I certainly do. 


Lawyer: Is there anything else which could have been a factor in her 
accident? 


Mr. Jones: Absolutely not! There was no 
careful woman, and I want to sue! 


thing left on the step. She’s a 

Here the lawyer, while being permissive, focuses his summary 
statements on facts, not attitudes. For the objective of this interview, 
how the respondent feels is irrelevant. What is relevant are the facts 
of the situation, which the lawyer must get at through the respondent. 
The lawyer's interviewing problem is to develop a satisfactory rela- 
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tionship with his client, and at the same time focus the interview on 
the objective aspects of the client’s battle with his landlord. Since 
the client is brimming with emotion on this topic, the lawyer's task is 
not easy. 

He begins by stating the topic of the interview which is about to 
take place, as he understands it. The respondent agrees, and de- 
scribes his wife’s injury, on which he wishes to base his suit. The 
attorney acknowledges these facts, and asks for additional informa- 
tion about the accident. The respondent answers with a combina- 
tion of facts and affect; he begins to describe the cause of the accident, 
but ends with a hostile burst against the landlord. The attorney's 
next question (“And did he have it fixed?”) focuses on the factual 
Part of the response, encouraging communication to meet this objec- 
tive. This succeeds in eliciting two other facts—the landlord’s failure 
to get the step fixed and the tenant’s warning of its dangerousness. 

The lawyer, wanting to ascertain other possible causes for the 
accident, moves into this sensitive area with a broad question which 
at once indicates his understanding and acceptance of the respond- 
ent’s strong feelings and also bids for additional information (“Do 
you think that your wifes fall was entirely the landlord’s fault, 
then?”), This is only partly successful; the respondent expresses his 
Strong feelings (“I certainly do!”), but gives no further information. 

he interviewer must therefore ask directly about the possibility of 
other causes, hoping that the previous expression of emotionality, and 
his acceptance of it, make the direct question feasible. As the last 
response in this excerpt shows, the direct question, even at this point 
in the interview, produces as much indignation as factual material. 

Summary. These examples illustrate the similarity between the 
techniques of the counselor and those of the information-getting inter- 
Viewer. From them and from our earlier discussion of the clinical 
interview, we can make the following generalizations about the type 
of relationship which is often desirable in the information-getting 
mterview, 

(1) The interviewer must create and maintain an atmosphere in 
Which the respondent feels that he is fully understood and in which 
he is safe to communicate fully without fear of being judged or 
Criticized, 

(2) Such a relationship frees the respondent for further com- 
Munications, in which he does not need to be on the defensive. 

(3) As the interviewer focuses attention on the content of the com- 
"nication, the respondent is encouraged to consider the topic more 

€eply and to explore more fully and frankly his own position. 
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(4) This type of interaction also keeps the communication sharply 
focused on the topic in which the interviewer is interested. 


DEVELOPMENT OF EXTRINSIC MOTIVATION 

The Interview and the Goals of the Respondent 

While the first three of the preceding generalizations derive from 
therapeutic techniques, the fourth is perhaps less relevant to therapy 
than to information-seeking. Unlike the therapist, the information- 
getting interviewer is primarily interested not in the respondent but 
in his own specific objectives, which may lie far outside. The prob- 
lem he is working on is his, not.the respondent’s. This means that 
he asks questions on specific matters and cannot use communication 
from the respondent about other matters. The therapist also has ob- 
jectives and directs the interview, but his objectives are such that 
nearly anything the patient reports about himself may be relevant. 
Because the interviewer wants information of only certain kinds, he 
has little interest in assisting the respondent to gain insight into him- 
self, except as this may help to obtain the information he needs. He 
must keep the interview concentrated upon topics he has chosen in 
advance. 

As a result, the respondent may see no connection between the in- 
terview, or some parts of it, and any of his own goals. It then falls 
upon the interviewer to establish this connection at the very outset. 
In the examples given earlier in the chapter we noted how the 
character of the interviewer's preliminary statements varied with the 
topics and with respondents. In some cases the interview was so 
well structured that the interviewer needed to say very little. For 
others a long statement was necessary. 

There are certain things the respondent needs to know about almost 
every interview. (Exceptions to this occur only where the demands 
are so minimal, as in the early example of the single poll question, 
that virtually no respondent motivation is necessary.) In some cases 
the interviewer will feel or will have evidence that the respondent 
knows these things, whereas in others it is necessary to talk about 
them. If the respondent is to perceive some goal for himself in the 
interview and thus be motivated to participate in it, it is important 
that he clearly understands: 

(1) The purposes of the interview. It is especially important that 
those purposes of the interview that may relate to the respondent's 
own goals and values be apparent to him. 

(2) The ways in which information he contributes is to be used. 
For example, if the respondent's statements are to be confidential, this 
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must be known. If they are to be made available to other persons or 
incorporated in a publication of some sort, the respondent should 
know these facts. 

(3) In a general way, what will be expected of him in the course 
of the interview. This means that he should have some idea of the 
length of the interview, of whether or not any degree of expertness is 
required of him, whether he is to report factual information or to 
communicate his own attitudes and feelings, and the like. 

Though it is necessary in all interview situations for the respondent 
tö have these factors clearly in mind in the early stages of the inter- 
view, the extent to which the interviewer must explain them will vary 
a great deal. In some kinds of interviews, the general structure and 
the respondent’s understanding of it are well established at the 
moment when the interview begins. This is true, for example, in the 
typical case-history interview between patient and doctor. Here the 
Patient approaches the situation with a fairly clear idea of the pur- 
Pose of the interview, what is expected of him as a patient, what to 
expect of the interviewer-physician, and how the information he gives 
will be used. The other extreme may be represented by the public- 
Opinion interview, in which the householder answers his door to find 
himself confronted by a stranger who offers as the only immediate 
clue to the purpose of the visit a portfolio or a notebook clutched in 
one hand. , For purposes of illustration, therefore, the public-opinion 
interview is particularly appropriate, since it puts the full burden of 
the introduction on the interviewer. 

When the public-opinion interviewer first faces a respondent, he 
finds that the relationship has some structure even before a word is 
Spoken. On the one hand, the respondent will be polite enough to 
let him talk; on the other hand, certain barriers exist and must be 
Overcome. The respondent may see the -interviewer as a salesman, 
or he may think that the interviewer is a “spy” for a bill collecting 
gency or for the Bureau of Internal Revenue, a disguised book sales- 
man, or a burglar “casing” the house for a robbery. These percep- 
tions must be neutralized by the interviewer's early statements. In 
Some cases the respondent must be reassured about the anonymous or 
Confidential nature of the interview. This calls for a convincing ex- 
Planation by the interviewer of the purpose of the study and the 
method by which the person was selected as a respondent. 

The positive motivation of the respondent's goals frequently comes 
from a careful statement of the purpose of the interview. The inter- 
Viewer tries to sense the respondent's wishes or goals with respect to 

e interview process and, having appraised these, to explain to the 
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respondent how the interview relates to them. An interviewer work- 
ing on a study of public attitudes toward foreign policy, for example, 
may come upon a respondent who, on hearing the purpose of the 
survey, says to him, “You don’t want to talk to me about foreign 
policy. What I think about those fellows in the State Department 
would curl their hair. You'd better find somebody who is a more 
agreeable type.” The interviewer will be likely to assure this re- 
spondent that the purpose of the study is not to find out the opinions 
of only those people who endorse current foreign policies. He will 
emphasize that the interview provides an opportunity for the respond- 
ent to register his views in a place where they may have some effect 
on public officials, whether they are critical or appreciative. 
Introductions in sample surveys are rarely as individualized as the 
preceding example implies. It is usually possible to prepare a state- 
ment of purpose which appeals to goals shared by a large segment of 
the population. In any given interview, however, this statement of 
purpose may fail to motivate effectively, and the alert interviewer will 


try to adapt the statement to what he perceives will more readily tap 
the individual's motive patterns. 


Analysis of Specific Types of Introductions 


In some cases the relationship of the information-getting interview 
to the respondent's goals is clearly apparent to the respondent. An 
example might be the case of a worker who is asked to participate in 
a factory survey, the purpose of which is to attempt to place each 
person on his preferred work shift. Assuming the management's good 
faith, a frank response is obviously to the worker’s advantage. In 
other studies this relationship is less direct and therefore less clear. 
These points will be made more specific by the analysis of interview- 
ers’ introductions in several typical situations. 

A Survey Interview. The following example is an introduction, 
slightly modified, used by an interviewer from the University of 
Michigan’s Survey Research Center on a survey of consumer finances. 


INTERVIEWER: Im from the Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan. We're doing a survey at this time in this city and in other 
places throughout the country, talking to people about how things are 
going financially these days. The Federal Reserve Board in Wash- 
ington is interested in the public’s ideas about this, and they've asked 
us to do this nationwide survey for them. 

RESPONDENT: You say you're from the University of Michigan? 

Interviewer: Yes. The Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan. By the way, here’s my identification. 


RESPONDENT: Unhuh. Well, what’s the purpose of all this? 1 ae 
they did all this. purp us never 
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Interviewer: Well, one of the chief jobs of the Federal Reserve Board is 
to look after the money matters of the country, you know. In order 
to know how to plan ahead they have to have information that is up to 
date about how people are getting along. We've been doing this work 
for them for six years now. They've put out a whole series of reports 
on it, like this one I have here. (Shows a report to the respondent.) 

RrsponpENT: Unhuh, I see. 

INTERVIEWER: You can see by this report that it’s completely statistical. 
We never use any names on these surveys. It’s all confidential and 
anonymous—we never identify the people at addresses we visit. We 
interview a sample of people in a large number of different cities 
throughout the United States, and the addresses themselves are picked 


by chance. 
RESPONDENT: Well, what do you want to know? 


Let us consider the way in which the preceding introduction meets 
the general requirements we specified earlier. The first of these re- 
quirements is that the introduction should explain the purpose of the 
interview and indicate the way in which the interview might con- 
tribute to the interests and goals of the respondent. Our sample in- 
troduction is thorough and specific with respect to the purpose of the 
Interview. It mentions the agency collecting the data, the agency for 
Which the data are being collected, and the broad economic purposes 
for which the Federal Reserve Board commissioned this research. 
; he introduction is less specific with regard to the way in which the 
Interview might relate to the goals and interests of the respondent. 
This point is not neglected, but is handled by indirection or implica- 
tion, in the statements that the Federal Reserve Board is interested in 
the Public’s ideas, that the Board has responsibility for “looking after 
the money matters of the country,” and that the surveys are carried 
on in order to “know how to plan ahead.” The clear implication 
ere is that the respondent interested in personal and national financial 
Stability will be serving these goals, as well as the general one of sup- 
Porting an official governmental activity, by cooperating with the 


interviewer, 
The second requirement is that the intended use of the information 


should be made clear to the respondent. The sample introduction 
Was adequate in this respect, also. The respondent was told not only 
the agency which would be utilizing the data, but also the specific 
Ways in which the data would be used. He was shown a report 
Pical of the final publication from previous studies, in order to re- 
force the idea of statistical use of the information and to provide 
“vidence that the information was treated confidentially and anon- 
Ymously, N 

The third requirement for an interview introduction is that it should 
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make the respondent understand what is expected of him. The 
sample introduction handles the indication of respondent role in a 
general way. The respondent understands that the interview has to 
do with his opinions on “how things are going financially these days,” 
that the interviewer will also be asking about his “ideas about this.” 
Later in the introduction this notion is repeated by the phrase “in- 
formation that is up to date about how people are getting along.” 
These phrases serve to communicate to the respondent that his func- 
tion will be to provide information, not of an expert nature but having 
to do with himself and his views. 


In general, this example represents an adequate introduction, 
although one which might be improved in several respects. It 


brought about willingness on the part of the householder to become 
a respondent. 


A Reluctant Respondent. Unfortunately, approaching a respondent 
for a survey interview is not always as easy and free of resistance as 
the preceding example may seem to imply. To point out some of the 
kinds of problems that can occur in introducing such a study to a 
reluctant respondent, let us consider the following example: 


Interviewer: I’m from the Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan. Were doing a survey in this city and all over the country 
at the present time, getting people’s ideas on how they think things are 
going in the world these days, how different countries are getting along 
together, and things like that. In order to get an accurate picture of 
how eople all over the country feel about these things, we go to a lot 
of different cities and pick some addresses just simply by chance, and 
talk to somebody at those addresses. When we get through, we put 
the interviews all together and come out with a report that gives a gen- 
eral picture for the country as a whole. Of course, I want to be sure 
that you understand that we don’t take any names, we don’t identify 
anyone, we merely want to get something of how people feel about 
these important issues of the day. 

Resronpent: Well, Pm sorry, I’m afraid I don’t have the time now. I’m 
in the middle of my washing. 

InreRviewer: Oh, I sce. Well, maybe I could come in and talk with you 
while you went on with your washing. I wouldn’t want to hold you 
up any. 

Resronvent: Oh, I don’t now. Actually I don’t know much about foreign 
affairs anyway. I don’t think you really want to talk to me. You 
ought to find somebody who knows a lot more than me. 

InTerviewer: Well, you see, what we're interested in is getting the opin- 
ions and the ideas of all kinds of people all over the country. Now, 
we know that the notion of world affairs is pretty complicated. What 
we want is just to know how the people feel and what kinds of things 


they're thinking about. I guess there aren’t any of us that know too 
much about the affairs of the world these days, 
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RESPONDENT: Well, I know I ought to read a lot more than I do, but I’ve 
got five kids, and I just don’t have time to keep up with these things. 

INTERVIEWER: I see. 

ResronnenT: What sort of things are you asking about anyway? 

INTERVIEWER: Well, as I mentioned, this is part of a study that we are 
doing all over the country to find out how the people feel about world 
affairs, Just what kinds of things they're thinking about and what 
their opinions are. You see, the people in Washington are anxious to 
find out how the people in the country feel—what kinds of things 
they’re thinking about. 

RESPONDENT; I see. 

INTERviewen: Why don’t we try a few of the questions and see how it 
goes? 

Responpent: Okay. I’m willing to try a few, but I'm not sure I want to 
go through with it. Like I said before, I just don’t know too much 
about these things, and I’m not sure as I’m going to want to continue. 
But a—all right, let’s try and see how it goes. 


i Comparing the first statement of this interviewer with the introduc- 

tion in the preceding example, one notices that the two are not very 
dissimilar, In this case, the interviewer gave an adequate explana- 
tion of the purpose and the value of the survey, explained how the 
information was to be used, and indicated what was to be expected 
of the respondent. At this point, instead of agreeing to be inter- 
viewed, the prospective respondent showed resistance. 

Her first comment indicated that she was concerned about compet- 
ing pressures of other activities, in this case the washing. At this 
early stage of the interview, the interviewer had little basis for 
evaluating the character and strength of her resistance. Was the 
Pressure of the washing really so great that she could not spare the 
time for an interview, or was her statement merely a symptom of 
Some other source of resistance? The interviewer made a rather 

irect approach to the problem and accepted her statement at face 
value—which accounts for his response, “Well, maybe I could... 
talk with you while you went on with your washing.” 

The housewife’s next statement indicates what appears to be a more 
asic source of resistance. She has real feelings of inadequacy about 
‘er ability to play the respondent role. She answers that she hasn’t 

time to read, that she is afraid she is uninformed, and therefore she 

Oes not wish to be interviewed. The interviewer handles her con- 
cern by re-emphasizing the role of the respondent and by attempting 
to Correct her misperception of his purpose, stressing that a profound 
. 1Owledge of international affairs is not necessary and what is wanted 
A merely opinions and attitudes. He also re-emphasizes the value of 

e interview by mentioning its use to “people in Washington. 
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At this point the interviewer feels that he has partially broken down 
the resistance and has brought about a level of positive motivation 
sufficient to warrant the risk of a little pressure. He suggests that 
they start the interview. He undoubtedly is convinced that once the 
respondent hears the type of questions the questionnaire contains, she 
will find herself adequate to the role and the interview can be com- 
pleted satisfactorily. Somewhat reassured but still reluctant, the 
respondent agrees to start the interview. She does make it clear that 
at any time she may terminate the interview if it becomes too threat- 
ening. 

Personnel Interviews. The following is an interview between a per- 
sonnel officer and an employee of an industrial company. 


INTERVIEWER: Joe, I asked you to come down to talk about a job on the 
drill press. Remember, when you first came on I told you that we'd 
consider you for promotion when an opening came up. Well, Fred 
Smith is leaving and we need someone on his job. How does that job 
look to you? 


This introduction is simple enough to require little comment. The 
purposes of the personnel officer are clear to the respondent—that is, 
he knows what his role is, the purpose of the interview, and the way 
that the data are to be used. In fact, if Joe merely answers “Fine” to 
this question, we have a complete interview. 


Another type of personnel interview offers a slightly more com- 
plicated example. 


InTERviewER: Hello, Bill, come on in. Weve got a job that is probably 
going to be opening up before long, and I thought that you might want 
to know about it. You remember that we always like to promote from 


within when these jobs come up, and I wanted to talk to you about an 
opening as a foreman. 


RESPONDENT: Yeah, I heard something might open up. 

INTERVIEWER: We're going to be needing at least one foreman within the 
next three or four weeks, and I wanted to see if you were interested. 
I wanted to talk over the job with you and with several other men 
who are in line for promotion, and get some ideas as to who might fit 
this job best. 


RESPONDENT: Well, I sure would like to have it. I think I can really 
handle the foreman’s job. 

INTERVIEWER: Well, like I said, I’m interviewing three or four people who 
are eligible for promotion, and then the superintendent and I will get 
together and make a decision as to which one of the men should have 


the job. 

RESPONDENT: I see. 

INTERVIEWER: Of course, we’ve been going over your record and we know 
something about your qualifications. I thought today maybe we just 
ought to spend a little time getting your thinking about the job. 
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Let us see how this introduction to an interview meets the require- 
ments stated earlier. In the first place, the purpose is made clear to 
the respondent in the opening sentence—that is, the foreman’s job is 
opening up and he is being considered for it. The ways in which the 
data are to be used are also made clear; the interviewer says that he 
is going to talk to three or four people, and that these conversations 
will provide part of the basis for deciding who is to have the job. 
There is also the implied notion that this interview is to be used as 
an evaluation. This is not stated explicitly, but the implication is 
clear. This should be sufficient to structure the respondent's role. 

The third example is a different sort of interview, between a plant 
Superintendent and an employee. In this case the respondent has 
been reported as being insolent. 

INTERVIEWER: I called you in today because there is a problem I want to 


talk to you about. Bill, your foreman reported to me that you were 
insolent to him the other day, and I thought that we had better talk 


about it and see what the situation was. 


Let’s stop the introduction at this point to see the implication of this 
statement if the interviewer fails to give any more of an idea of what 
this interview is to be. First of all, the purpose of the interview is in 
a sense clear—that is, the interviewer wants the respondent to talk 
about a particular situation and relationship. What is not at all clear 
is how the information from this interview is to be used. We can 
imagine that the respondent who has been notified to report to the 
superintendent's office has been anticipating the interview with some 
Concern, and this introduction probably heightens his anxiety. He 
has no way of knowing whether this interview is to inform him that 
he is to be fired, whether he is to be disciplined in one way or another, 
or whether this is a constructive interview in which the unfortunate 
work situation is to be cleared up. Let's return to the interview and 
see how the situation is clarified if the interviewer adds this simple 


Statement: 

we ought to get together and see how 
we can work this thing out. After all, you know that none of us can 
work our best when we're having troubles, and I thought if maybe we 
just had a chance to chat about this we could fix everything up. 


Inrerviewer: Yes, I thought that 


The addition of these two sentences has given a very clear state- 
ment of how the information is to be used. The statement is suffi- 
Ciently supportive that at this point the respondent should be greatly 
relieved. It appears that he does not have to be concerned about 


being fired or severely disciplined. 
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Medical Interview. In contrast with these types of introductions, 
we have the typical medical interview. In the medical interview the 
physician is likely to begin with the question, “What can I do for 
you?” or “What seems to be the trouble?” The interview begins with 
no introduction at all, and the interviewer starts his questioning with 
no prelude. The physician feels confident that the respondent role 
in the medical interview is so well understood by the patient that no 
introduction is necessary. Further, since the patient initiated the 
interview, the physician may assume a high level of motivation. 

At times, however, the physician may have a naive patient, unaware 
of the need for a complete medical case history, or a patient who can- 
not understand the relevance of a particular line of questioning. In 
such situations the physician will need to use an introduction stating 
the purpose of the interview. 

Summary. In the example of Mrs. Johnston and the poll inter- 
viewer who asked her opinion about women wearing shorts in the 
downtown area, we pointed out that some interviews make so few 
demands on the person and the questions are so short and simple 
that the elaboration of an introduction is unnecessary. 

From the examples in this section we see that the precise way in 
which the interviewer introduces the idea of being interviewed and 
the topic of the interview to the respondent varies a good deal from 
situation to situation, depending primarily upon the amount of struc- 
ture which the situation already has when the interviewer and re- 
spondent begin to interact. Several factors determine the degree to 
which the situation is structured prior to the interview, and the form 
which the introduction must take. One such factor is the extent to 
which the respondent has experience with the interview topic or 
knowledge of what is expected of him prior to the interview. 

A second factor that determines the structuring of an interview 
situation, and therefore determines also the kind of introduction re- 
quired, is the degree of the respondent’s involvement and the level of 
his motivation to participate in the interview. 

The level of respondent motivation, or degree of involvement, in 
beginning an interview is likely to be a resultant of positive and 
negative forces. Even in the introductory phases of the interview; 
the interviewer must recognize and deal with any feelings of threat 
which the respondent may have, any premonition on the respondent's 
part that the interview might in some way disadvantage him. In 
introducing an interview, the interviewers assurances of anonymity, 
confidential treatment of the data, and beneficent impersonal uses of 
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the research findings are typical devices to allay fear and generate 
positive motive forces. i 


Ethical Problems in Stating the Purpose of the Interview 

In the preceding examples, the interviewer attempted to convey to 
the respondent as completely as possible the purpose of the interview 
and the procedure to be followed. There are interviews, however, in 
which the situation is more complicated with respect to the feasibility 
of communicating the full purpose to the respondent. In some cases, 
indeed, to discuss fully with the respondent the purpose of the inter- 
view would make it impossible to achieve that purpose. 

Suppose that a person is being interviewed by a clinical psychol- 
ogist for the purpose of determining his emotional stability. If the 
clinician announces this purpose to the respondent, any of several 
undesirable consequences may ensue. The respondent may distort 
information about himself, his reactions, and his experiences, in a 
_ direction which he considers will give the impression of calmness and 
_ Stability, Alternatively, the respondent may become so upset by the 

Prospect of being examined for stability that he will display a degree 
of excitement quite unusual for him. 

Clearly in such cases the interviewer must be selective in the infor- 
mation which he conveys to the respondent by way of introduction. 
At the same time, to offer the respondent a fictitious purpose for the 
interview, or to misrepresent the process or the role which the re- 
Spondent will be required to play, raises serious ethical problems. 
Without attempting to write a treatise on the ethics of such situations, 
We can point out some principles which should guide the interviewer. 

First, the interviewer should tell the respondent as much as he can, 
without negating the purpose of the interview. In cases where in- 
formation must be withheld from the respondent, the interviewer 
Should state the general purpose of the interview, withholding some 
information rather than making a fictitious statement. Second, the 
interviewer should, in these cases as in all others, make clear to the 
respondent what the process of the interview will be, and what will be 
required of him during the interview. 

The following quotation from the American Psychological Associa- 
tion’s Ethical Standards of Psychologists will illustrate the point of 
View which we are advocating: “The psychologist is justified in mis- 
leading research subjects only when, in his judgment, this is clearly 
required by the problem being investigated, and when the above pro- 
Visions regarding the protection of subjects are adhered to.” Central 
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to these provisions is the statement: “Only when a problem is signifi- 
cant and can be investigated in no other way is the psychologist justi- 
fied in exposing human subjects to emotional stress or other possible 
harm. The psychologist, like other scientists, should protect the wel- 
fare of his research subjects.” 

A specific example will clarify this point. Suppose that we wish to 
evaluate candidates for a position in which one of the major require- 
ments is ability to think on one’s feet, to answer unexpected questions 
clearly and quickly, and in general to interact spontaneously and effec- 
tively with others. We might conclude that one way of evaluating 
the abilities of a candidate to hold such a position would be to inter- 
view him, attempting to create in the interview some of the kinds of 
situations to which he would be exposed on the job. In introducing 
the subject of such an interview to the candidate, it would be possible 
and appropriate to inform him that he was being considered for a 
position, and that it was decided that a personal interview would give 
him an opportunity to learn more about the job and give the inter- 
viewer a chance to learn something about his interests and abilities. 
The interviewer would not, however, go on to explain that an addi- 
tional and specific purpose of the interview was to present the re- 
spondent with the kinds of situations he might encounter on the job, 
as a basis for evaluating his ability to handle such situations. 

In such a case, the purpose introduced to the respondent is true as 
far as it goes, but it is incomplete. The only valid reason for limiting 
the respondent's information about the interview, even to this degree, 
is that providing him with more complete information as to the pur- 
pose would invalidate the appraisal function of the interview. 


SUMMARY 

In Chapter 2 we discussed two major sources of respondent motiva- 
tion, the direct psychological rewards of the interview process and the 
perception of the interview as a means to respondent goals. The first 
of these is less tangible and more difficult to illustrate; yet the satisfac- 
tion which respondents obtain in talking to an understanding, permis- 
sive interviewer is undeniable. The second is more obvious; we are 
used to thinking in terms of means and ends. We give information to 
the doctor in order to get well, to the personnel interviewer in order 


to be considered for a job we want, to the social worker in order to get 
counsel or economic assistance, and so on, 


The present chapter has been devoted to 
by which these two motive sources can b 
tions, by implication, make clear the shif 


illustrating the techniques 
e tapped. These illustra- 
ting pattern of motivation 
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that is typical of the information-getting interview. When the inter- 
view begins, the interviewer must depend almost entirely upon mak- 
ing it meaningful to the respondent in terms of his needs and goals. 
This is the reason for emphasizing so strongly the introduction of the 
interview to the respondent, and the ways of handling skepticism and 
resistance at this early stage. The potential information-giver be- 
comes a respondent or a nonrespondent primarily on the motivation 
of such an introduction; he can hardly have begun to sense, at this 
point, whether the interview will be of value and satisfaction to him in 
itself, 

As the interview progresses, however, the interest, support, and 
understanding of the interviewer increase in importance. The re- 
spondent, who may have agreed to the interview only for instrumental 
reasons and with little enthusiasm, finds it increasingly interesting and 
rewarding for its own sake. The external purpose that justified the 
Interview in the first place may even become less salient in the more 
mature phases of the interview. As we have seen, new material or 
the intrusion of an “out-of-context” question may raise again, at any 
point in the interview, the questions of relevance and purpose which 
Were important in the introductory phase. In general, however, the 
Steady development of the permissive psychological climate is accom- 
panied by an increasing reliance on this source of respondent moti- 
vation. 

Unfortunately for the person learning to interview, it is very difficult 
to provide conveniently small “samples” of this climate. The brief 
exchanges and excerpts quoted earlier in this chapter cannot show the 
gradual development of the relationship between interviewer and re- 
Spondent, and as a result such excerpts are almost certain to convey 
less than the full importance and flavor of this relationship. In Chap- 
ters 8 and 9 we will return to a discussion of the techniques by which 
the interviewer achieves such a psychological climate—in Chapter 8 
as part of the task of meeting content objectives, and in Chapter 9 in 
the context of learning to interview. The reader will obtain a clearer 
Picture of the psychological climate of the interview and its impor- 
tance, however, from the complete transcripts of interviews which 
Comprise the second part of this book. In these the development and 
interplay of the two major kinds of respondent motivation can be 


traced with greater clarity. 


chapter A 


The Formulation of Objectives 


In Chapter 3 we discussed the techniques by which a high level of 
respondent motivation could be achieved. There is much more to the 
interview, however, than establishing a favorable pattern of interac- 
tion between interviewer and respondent. An interview is initiated 
for a purpose; one of the participants wants information from the 
other. For the interview to be successful, therefore, it must produce 
that information; for the interviewing process to be at all efficient, it 
must exclude other irrelevant material. In short, the interview must 
be focused on certain specific content objectives. These assertions 
are illustrated in the following example. 


The National Manufacturing Company has just completed, with great 
difficulty, the rush of orders which is typical of its busy season. The presi- 
dent of the company, Mr. Gordon, relieved of the backlog of work which 
has been oppressing him, calls in his industrial relations director, Mr. Brooks. 

“Bill, you know as well as I do what a terrible time we’ve had for the last 
few months trying to get on top of this rush of orders. Now that things 
have eased up just a little bit, I've been trying to figure out what the diffi- 
culty was, so that we won't get into this kind of a box again. During the 
last few days, I've been working over the problems in the manufacturing 
end with Joe and the rest of his staff, and we think we've got some hunches 
as to what the trouble is. The way it looks to them is that a big share of 
the trouble has been the high absence rate in the plant. It’s as if just at 
the time we needed the men most, something interferes with their being 
here regularly. At this point, Bill, it begins to look as if the problem is 
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more in your bailiwick, and I decided I'd hand it over to you to see if you 
can’t do something to cut down on these absences.” 

Bill Brooks goes back to the industrial relations office and sits down to 
think over how to tackle the problem of finding out why people are absent. 
He has always kept in close touch with the men in the plant, and he prides 
himself on his ability to have an effective informal conversation or interview 
with any one of them. He believes that if you want to know something 
about a person, the most straightforward and the most effective way to find 
out is simply to ask him. Believing this, and confident of his ability to get 
people to talk to him—to “bring them out”—he decides to talk to some of 
the men whose attendance records are particularly spotty. The first of Mr. 
Brooks’ conversations goes somewhat as follows. 


Brooks (approaching a lathe hand in the engine plant): Hi, Fred, how are 
things going? , 

ResronpenT: Oh, they're going all right, Mr. Brooks. I can’t complain. 

Brooxs: Feeling okay? 

Responpenr: I sure am, I feel fine. Why? 

Brooxs: Well, I've been doing a bit of figuring on our absence rates, and 
thinking about some of the reasons for people being off the job. I 
noticed that you’d been absent quite a few times in recent months, and 
as a matter of fact that you were out yesterday. 

Resronpent ( interrupting): Well, I had a real bad stomach ache yesterday. 
I don’t really know what did it. It must have been something I had 
for dinner, I guess, but I really had some bad pains. , 

Brooxs: Well, that’s too bad, Fred. I’m glad that you're feeling okay 
today. But how about some of the other times? What was the trou- 
ble then? 

RESPONDENT: Well, it was always sickness. Nothing really serious, but you 
know how it is. Once in a while a fellow gets a bad cold or an upset 
stomach or something. Thať’s about all there is to it. 

Broor: I see. Well, thanks, Fred. Be seeing you. 


Later that day, as Mr. Brooks continues his informal survey of the causes 
for absence, he approaches a molder in the foundry. 


Brooxs; Tom, you may have heard that I’m going around talking to some 
of the men, trying to get some hunches as to reasons for absence in the 
plant and whether there’s anything we ought to be doing to make 
things better. ; ; 

Om: Yeah, Mr. Brooks, the fellows have been talking about it. . 

Rooks: Well, you know there’s nothing personal in this. We re not sug- 
gesting that anybody stayed out when he didn’t need to, Im just try- 
ing to learn a little bit about what it is that makes it necessary for 
people to be absent. I thought maybe there’s something we can do 
that would take care of some of these problems. I’ve noticed that in 
the last few months you had to be away quite a few times. Is there 
anything special the matter? 

Tom: Well. 1 Dakine really say so. Now take yesterday; you probably 
noticed I was out. I wouldn’t say I was really sick, but sometimes 
lately when I wake up in the morning I’m just so doggone tired that it 
doesn’t seem I can get out of bed and go to work. Course, we moved 
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into a new place lately, and I've been trying to do a lot of chores get- 
ting the house fixed up. I don’t stay away from work if I can help it. 
I know that I’m needed on the job, and I need the money too. But, 
like I say, some of these days I just can’t make it. 

Brooxs: Well, Tom, I certainly didn’t mean to give you the idea that I 
thought your absence was unnecessary, but now that I’ve heard you 
tell the way you've been feeling, I think there’s something you ought 
to be sure to do. You know, the reason we have Doc Anderson on the 
payroll is so that when any of us is feeling under the weather we can 
get checked up. Now, within the next day or so I want you to make 
it a point to go over and see him, tell him how you've been feeling, and 
have him give you a thorough examination. Probably nothing at all 
serious, but it won’t hurt to find out. Let me know what Doc has to 
say. 

For his last interview in the foundry, Brooks has selected Stanley Peters, 
one of the shake-out men, who’s had a particularly large number of ab- 
sences during the past few months. By this time, Brooks has questioned 
quite a number of men, and as he appears on the shop floor, Peters leaves 


his work and opens the conversation before Brooks can introduce the topic 
of absence. 


Prrers: Okay, Mr. Brooks, I know why you're here. You're worried about 
my attendance record. Well, I can tell you that I’m a lot more wor- 
ried than you are! I can’t afford to be absent and I’m scared that I 
may lose my job just because of my absence, but my wife’s been sick 
off and on all winter and when she’s sick I just can’t leave her alone, 
not with three kids to take care of. What’s more, I can’t get help in 
the house. Can’t afford it. And both her folks and mine live out of 
town. I’ve thought about this from every angle, but I’m just boxed in 
and I don’t see what I can do about it. You want to know why I've 
been absent, that’s it! 

Brooxs: Stan, I don’t know what to say. I didn’t have the least idea of 
what your home situation has been. I don’t want you to feel that the 
company is putting any pressure on you on this absence thing. As a 
matter of fact, maybe there’s something we can do to help you work 
this thing out. How about dropping into my office in the next day or 
two, and we'll see if between us we can’t dope out something that will 
help you out of this situation. i 


The next day, Mr. Brooks sits down with the transcribed notes of his in- 
terviews to piece together what he has been able to learn from them. As 
he reads the transcriptions, he is increasingly impressed with the difficulty 
of trying to keep in mind all the things that were said in the twelve inter- 
views he took. He decides that it would be more useful and more methodi- 
cal if he sorted the interviews into stacks according to the kind of reason 
given for the absence in each case. 

After completing the process of reading and sorting, he finds that all ex- 
cept one of the interviews fall into two stacks. One stack contains those 
interviews in which the reported reason for absence was personal illness. 
The other stack contains those interviews in which the reason for absence 
was some unpredictable and unavoidable family emergency. The single 
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remaining interview is with a worker who lives out of town and drives to 
work each morning. Three times lately his car has broken down and he 
was unable to get to the plant. With the exception of this interview, the 
two stacks represent the sum total of Brooks’s results. He somewhat dis- 
gustedly assesses the evidence in the following terms. 

‘Apparently all that people will say about being absent is that they 
couldn’t help it, and that their absence was caused by their own illness or 
some difficulty in the family. What can I do with responses like these? I 
can’t really believe that these reasons explain all the absences in a company 
the size of ours. Maybe people simply won't tell the truth about things 
like this. If that’s right, I've been wasting my time, and the interview just 
isn’t the way to get information on the problem. On the other hand, 
maybe the men did tell me the truth. If so, these absences are due to 
family illness or problems of personal health, and there really isn’t a thing 
we can do about them except through medical means. I don’t know how 
to treat this material. I don’t know whether it’s all true or a pack of lies.” 

As he broods about his interviewing experience and wonders what to do 
with the interviews, Mr. Brooks is suddenly struck by the fact that in his 
travels through the plant looking for men with frequent absences on their 
records, he entered only a few departments. Is this just a matter of chance, 
or does it mean that the absences are clustered in certain departments? 

An inspection of the absence records from which Mr. Brooks selected his 
respondents tells him that his hunch is correct, that absences are distributed 
very unevenly. There are heavy clusters of absence in certain departments, 
whereas in others the number of absences is negligible. Brooks wonders 
whether this means that family emergencies and illnesses are distributed in 
this capricious way, or whether there are some departmental factors that 
are influencing absence rates. He decides to sound out one of the general 
foremen about this question. 

Brooks arranges to have lunch with Cal Johnson, one of the general fore- 


men. As soon as they have settled at one of the cafeteria tables, he asks 


Johnson what he thinks accounts for worker absence. 

Jounson: Well, there are lots of different things that make men stay off the 
job, of course, and over the years I've probably seen most of them. I 
often think that if a supervisor keeps his eyes open he can get some 
pretty good hunches as to what accounts for absenteeism. Take Bert 
Joes now. He’s really a good steady fellow, and I know he hasn't 

een sick, yet in the last six months he’s been absent a dozen times. 
Well, I happen to know that Berts got a pretty tough situation at 
home. His wife has been a heavy drinker for years, but this year the 
thing’s really gotten out of hand.  She’s become a confirmed alcoholic, 
and she’s sick enough that she probably ought to be hospitalized, but 
Bert hesitates over the expense, and besides that, he just can’t bring 
himself to commit her. So when Bert stays home I’m usually pretty 
sure that what he’s trying to do is straighten out his wife. Of course, 
Tm not suggesting that all the liquor troubles are of that kind. 

George Smith is absent for a day every couple of weeks, and we 
know that it’s because he’s gone off on a drunken spree. He’s a good 
man, he gives us a good day’s work when he’s here, but every once in 

a while he just has to hang one on- 
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Brooxs: Well, Cal, you make it sound as if a lot of our absence troubles 
come out of bottles. 

Jounson: I don’t really mean to suggest that. I think a lot of our absence 
problems are made right here on the job. For instance, there’s Fred. 
Now, he means well and he’s a good hard worker, but the fact is that 
he’s on a job that’s just too big for him. He’s got responsibilities and 
decisions to make that he hasnt been used to, and I think that every 
once in a while it just gets to be more than he can take. I’m not sure 
he’d admit even to himself that this is what his trouble is, but that’s 
my feeling about it, and frankly I’m not sure what I ought to do. 

Another case I’m worrying about is Al. Now, he’s been a foreman 
for a long time. Hes a strong man technically, and he really gets out 
the work. But he rides his people awfully hard in order to get it out. 
He cracks the whip all the time, and when anything goes wrong, he 
really rides the fellows he thinks are responsible. I can’t prove it, but 
I've got a feeling that some of the absence in his group is a result of 
that kind of treatment. The men get to where they can’t take it, and 
somebody calls in with a headache or digestive upset, and there it is. 
Well, I don’t doubt that they’rf feeling bad, but the question is, why? 
TIl bet that if you look up the records on Al’s group, you'll find they 
have more absences than any other of my sections. 


Back in his own office, Mr. Brooks begins to think over what he may have 
learned from Cal Johnson. He has some new ideas about the possible 
causes of absence, and he has some ideas also about why the workers to 
whom he talked the previous day failed to mention these factors. He 
realizes that he never asked about some of these important potential causes 
of absence. He knew in a general way the purpose of his interviewing, but 
he had not thought through the kinds of information he required or the in- 
dividual topics into which he should lead the interviews. He now recog- 
nizes that he should have found out specifically how the worker felt about 
his job and about the kind of work he was doing; and whether or not he 
was getting along well with his foreman. Brooks also thinks that he should 
oe asked about things off the job, and especially the home situation of the 
worker. 

These topics, or interview objectives, come quickly to his mind at this 
point, but he realizes also that it will be necessary for him to consider 
whether there may not be other topics of equal importance which he needs 
to include in his interviews. He thinks, for example, that the foreman’s 
behavior probably has a good deal of influence on the work group and the 
way the men get along with each other. How a man feels about going to 
work could be influenced by his relationship with other men in the group- 
Mr. Brooks decides to ask about informal cooperation among workers in the 
same group, and about feelings of tension among group members. 


Determining the Content of the Interview 


Mr. Brooks’ initial failure and his efforts to get ready for a second 
series of interviews illustrate an important fact about interviewing. 
There is much more to the interview than establishing a favorable pat- 
tern of interaction between interviewer and respondent and achieving 
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a high level of respondent motivation to communicate. The inter- 
view, as Bingham and Moore! said, is “a conversation with a purpose.” 
The implication of their phrase is that in a successful interview not 
only does communication take place frankly and freely, but the con- 
tent of that communication is so focused and so controlled that the 
initial purpose of the interview is achieved. 

Oreover, a general statement of purpose will not in itself make 
clear on what content the interview should focus. Mr. Brooks had 
well in mind his general purpose of finding out the reasons for ab- 
sence. This, however, was not sufficient to guide the interview into 
the particular topics or content areas that would allow him to achieve 
his Purpose. Mr. Brooks's original plan did not extend beyond the 
oversimplified procedure of asking the men why they were absent. 
Thereafter he could only follow where the respondent led him. It 
would be unusual if the respondents themselves directed the interview 
in a systematic fashion which thoroughly explored the subject Mr. 
Brooks had in mind. Such direction must rest with Mr. Brooks, and 
it is only by planning in advance, as he is now beginning to do, that 
he can hope for this systematic exploration. 

, Mr. Brooks now takes up his pencil and marshalls his new ideas 
into orderly written form. This is what he writes: 


A. Find out the worker’s attitudes toward his job. 

B. Find out how he gets along with his foreman. 

C. Find out whether he feels accepted or rejected by 
the other men in his work group. 

D. See if he has serious sources of tension at home— 
recurring problems that keep him away from the 


job. 
E. Get a general assessment of his physical well-being. 

ports step Mr. Brooks has just performed for his small study is stand- 
operating procedure in the planning of large-scale interview sur- 
veys, Every interviewer, even if the scope of his interviewing prob- 
TS is much narrower than those faced by researchers who use 
‘ €rviews to gather mass data, may learn much by observing how 
ey plan questionnaires. In rough outline, their planning operations 


can be reduced to the following steps: 


l. Stating the purpose of the survey fully. 
2. Thinking out what kinds of information must be obtained in 


———— 
ang Valter Bingham and Bruce V. Moore, How to Interview (3rd ed.), Harper 
Brothers, New York, 1941. 
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order to meet this purpose, and stating them in the form of spe- 
cific objectives. 

3. Drawing up a questionnaire in such a way that the answers will 
fulfill the specific objectives of step 2. 


Mr. Brooks had performed step 1 before starting on his first inter- 
view. That is, his purpose was clear; it was to find out the causes of 
absence so that he could carry out the assignment his boss had given 
him to “cut down on the absence problem.” The work he did after 
his failure—the pondering, the consulting with Cal Johnson, and fi- 
nally the orderly listing of what he wanted the interviewer to cover 
—constituted step 2. 


Developing Specific Objectives 

The specific objectives, if properly drawn, define for us the precise 
kinds of information that will be needed to meet the purpose for 
which the interview is to be held. 

These objectives are links between the general purpose or the prob- 
lem that is to be solved and the specific questions which must be 
asked in the interview. They specify the individual topics about 
which information must be obtained. The objectives, in other words, 
“look both ways’—back toward the problem to be solved and forward 
to the specific interview questions yet to be formulated. 

The development of specific objectives for an interview depends not 
upon the application of techniques but upon the ingenuity, insight, 
and experience of the interviewer. The determination of interview 
objectives is primarily a matter of getting insights and hunches as to 
what things may be important in explaining the problem to be solved, 
or what factors may be related to the broad question which constitutes 
the purpose of the interview. There are no set rules or procedures 
for getting such hunches or insights; we can, however, mention some 
of the sources from which they may be derived. 

‘Sources of Objectives. In the example just described, Mr. Brooks 
got his hunches as to the causes of absence partly because he was in- 
sightful enough to notice departmental differences in absence rates 
and partly by drawing on the experience of other people, especially 
the general foreman, Mr. Johnson. The experience of others is cer- 
tainly an important source of the hunches and insights upon which to 
base specific objectives. Insight may also come from one’s own ex- 
perience. This is perhaps the method by which most specialists (phy- 
sicians, lawyers, etc.) determine the objectives of the interviews they 
conduct. Their own specialized experience and training is a contin- 
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ual source of hunches, insights, and hypotheses which may help to 
explain the professional problems they encounter. 

Still another source is the professional literature which accumulates 
in many areas of specialization. Such writing is, of course, only an- 
other way of making available the experience of other people. If, for 
example, Mr. Brooks had been familiar with recent research on ab- 
sence, he might have remembered that among the many factors re- 
lated to absence are the worker's feelings about how well his skills are 
being utilized on the job, how he feels about his wages, and whether 
or not he feels his chances of promotion are good. From such re- 
search reports Mr. Brooks might have developed additional specific 
objectives, 

Finally, in some situations hunches and insights are derived in a 
more formal way, and are usually stated as hypotheses. In some 
fields there are such hypotheses, derived from well-developed bodies 
of theory, which offer possible answers to the problem to be solved. 
But for Mr. Brooks there was no “theory of industrial absence.” Sup- 
Pose, however, that an industrial psychologist was confronted by a 
Worker who had recently gotten into a fist fight with his foreman. Of 
the many possible explanations for such impulsive behavior, one in- 
volves the well-known psychological theory that aggression is often 
the result of frustration experience. If the psychologist were con- 
vinced of the potential importance of this theoretical approach to 
understanding the worker’s behavior, he would arrive at the interview 
objective of determining the current sources of frustration in the work- 
er’s life, both on the job and off it. Hypotheses may be developed 
from observation as well as from theory. Cal Johnson’s idea that 
Some workers were absent because the boss was overly strict was in 
effect a hypothesis based on his observations. b 

Variations in Different Situations. Not every interviewer is in a posi- 
tion to formulate his specific objectives in advance as Mr. Brooks was. 

ysicians, lawyers, social workers, and others often must conduct 
their interviews under circumstances which do not permit advance 
Planning, Usually these interviews are initiated by the patient or 
client, not by the interviewer. This means that the interviewer does 
not know the’ purpose of the interview until it is divulged by the re- 
Spondent, The doctor who is confronted by a person in his office can 
assume only that the person wishes to talk to him about a personal 
medical problem, and even that assumption may be incorrect—the 
Visitor may turn out to be selling pharmaceuticals or insurance. 

Another respect in which the interviewing situation of the doctor 
differs from that of Mr. Brooks is the rapidity with which the steps 
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leading up to the interview follow each other. The sequence of steps 
leading from the general purpose to the formulation of specific objec- 
tives, and then to the wording of individual questions and the inter- 
action with the respondent, may take weeks or months in the case of 
the research interview, but may occur almost simultaneously in certain 
other kinds of interviews. An observer would find it impossible to 
state the moment at which the physician moves from the formulation 
of a specific objective to the asking of a question, and the doctor him- 
self may often be unaware of the separateness of the steps leading to 
the interview conversation itself. Nevertheless, the process through 
which he goes follows the usual sequence. He is merely performing 
the series of steps described for Mr. Brooks, in telescoped form. 

What actually happens when a patient is brought into a doctor’s 
office? The first step is likely to involve an attempt by the doctor to 
determine the general purpose of the visit. He may ask the patient 
directly what is bothering him or what kind of help he wants, or he 
may simply wait for the patient to begin a description of his dificul- 
ties. In any case, the doctor must begin by getting the patient to 
announce the general purpose of the interview. As the patient talks 
and describes his symptoms, the doctor begins to get hunches as to 
what may be wrong with him. Almost at the same time, the doctor 
begins to formulate specific objectives, consisting of additional infor- 
mation he must obtain from the patient in order to eliminate or con- 
firm the diagnostic possibilities which have come to his mind, The 
doctor has in mind the specific syndrome or set of symptoms that 
represent the unique characteristics of each of several diseases, and 
his specific objectives now involve obtaining from the patient such 
information as will fit one or another of these syndromes. At the 
same time he must obtain information to eliminate other syndromes. 
If the patient complains of severe abdominal pain, the doctor will im- 
mediately think of many possible explanations of such a symptom. 
In order to single out the correct one, he sets himself specific objec- 
tives, which may include learning the exact location of the pain, its 
duration, quality, frequency of occurrence, accompanying symptoms, 
and so on. 

On what sources does the doctor draw for the formulation of such 
specific objectives? The major source is his training and experience 
as a physician. This training combines theory and the experience of 
others, which he has learned through textbooks, laboratory work, and 
a period of internship or supervised medical practice. In addition he 
has knowledge of the current medical situation in the area, including 
the prevalence of contagious diseases. Finally, he may have a case 
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history on this particular respondent if he has previously consulted 
him as a patient. 

We do not mean to imply that the only information obtainable from 
an interview in that which has been preplanned. Often the inter- 
viewer may gain fortuitous information, volunteered by the respond- 
ent, that relates directly to the interviewer's major purpose. He can- 
not depend upon respondents for such information, however, and the 
burden remains with the interviewer to assure himself that major 
topics are covered. He will also want to provide the respondent 
ample opportunity to bring up topics which the interviewer may not 
have considered but which may be pertinent to the general purpose of 
the interview, 


Formulation of Questions 

There is, of course, more to preparing for an interview than the 
Process of moving from general purpose to specific objectives. The 
objectives can be thought of as specifications for information. They 
tell the interviewer what kinds of information he wishes to develop in 
the course of the interview, but they do not indicate how to formulate 
questions that will evoke the responses called for by the interview 
objectives, The specific objectives, in other words, remind the inter- 
viewer of what is wanted, but not of how to get it. The next step 
leading up to the interview itself is to formulate questions that will 
Present the specific objectives in a form which can be successfully 
used with a respondent. 

Mr. Brooks is faced with this problem. He reads over his objec- 
tives and thinks back to the interviews he took in the plant. If, as he 
Suspects, many of the answers the men gave him were merely excuses 
for their absences rather than real reasons, how can he ask questions 
that avoid this problem. He thinks, for example, about his objective 
of finding out how the men get along with their foremen. 


How can I ask questions about their attitude toward their foremen? If 

ask a question like “How do you feel about your foreman?” some of the 
men are likely to balk at answering. And some of those who do answer 
will probably give me incorrect information. i 

This will defeat my purpose in asking the question. Perhaps I should 
Start with less direct questions, like “We're interested in how supervisors 
in the plant go about supervising the men. We're not trying to identify 
any su ervisor, or anything like that. We just want to get a general pic- 

Te of supervision. How does your supervisor go about his job?” This 
might not frighten the man, and will help to introduce the subject. This 
puestion, with some additional subquestions, ought to obtain a lot of infor- 

ation. 
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Then I can probably follow up with another major question—“I'd like 
your opinion about the kinds of things supervisors do that the men like.” 
Then I could ask the negative, since I will have a good setting for it. 
“What do supervisors do that the men don’t like?” If I make the question 
general (“supervisors” instead of “your supervisor”), the man will feel freer 
to talk. Then I could probably go directly to the personal side in terms of 
his reactions to his own supervision. These questions will get the answer 
to the objective, and the man ought to feel free to talk about them, espe- 
cially if I tell him he is one of several picked at random, and that his name 
won't be associated with the interview. 


The problem of asking questions of respondents is, as Mr. Brooks is 
now discovering, often not a simple matter of knowing the objectives 
and then communicating the objective to the respondent. A number 
of decisions must be made: whether to ask for the information di- 
rectly, or whether some indirect method is needed; how to word ques- 
tions in order to communicate to the respondent exactly what is 
wanted. Such topics will be discussed in Chapters 5 and 6. 


Analysis of Findings 

In this book we are principally concerned with problems of design- 
ing questions and with interviewing. Other steps must follow these, 
however; something has to be done with the information that is the 
immediate product of the interview. Mr. Brooks’ interviews with 
absentees will be of little use to him unless he can analyze his findings 
and obtain from them a pattern that provides an answer to the com- 
mand which launched this research: “Cut down on these absences.” 
Similarly the doctor will find the information from his patient mean- 
ingless unless he classifies the information, compares the symptoms 
with textbook descriptions or with those of other patients he has 
treated. 

There are, then, stages following the interview itself which involve 
analyzing the information in order to answer the specific objectives. 
The ultimate aim of such analysis is to fulfill the general purpose, that 
is, to answer the broad question or to solve the problem for which the 
interview was initiated. Just as the objectives anticipate the ques- 
tions, so do they anticipate the analysis which will be made of the 
information obtained in the interview. It is useless for the inter- 
viewer to obtain information which he is then unable to analyze in 
terms of the specific objectives for which the questions were devised. 

Analysis methods and the complexity of analytic techniques vary 
greatly. Where one’s purpose is the analysis of a single interview, as 
in the case of the doctor or lawyer, the analysis is often little more 
than a mental classification of the information as it is revealed by the 
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respondent. In the survey or the research project, where many inter- 
views may be taken with the same set of questions, elaborate proce- 
dures for coding or classifying responses to each question are often 
necessary. These codes may be transferred to punched cards, and 
the data may then be tabulated and subjected to statistical analyses. 

As the following diagram (Figure 9) indicates, the interview is one 
ofa sequence of steps, some preceding and anticipating the interview 
itself, others following directly from it. Each step is dependent upon 
the one preceding it, starting with the general purpose. 
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Figure 9. The context of the interview. 


Importance of Adequate Preparation 

Those who are accustomed to thinking of the interview as a sepa- 
rate event, uninfluenced by specifically formulated objectives or pre- 
pared questions, may find it difficult to appreciate the importance of 
these preliminary phases for a successful interview. They perform 
much the same function a topical outline or a set of notes would serve 
for a man about to make a speech. 

Few speakers address an audience without some definite topic or 
Purpose in mind (notwithstanding occasional impressions to the con- 
tary), Similarly, few interviewers would begin a conversation with 
a respondent until they had decided on the subject of the interview. 
Mr. Brooks was given the purpose of this interviewing by assignment 
—"Find out what is responsible for the high rate of absence.” But 
knowing the general purpose, whether assigned or of one’s own choos- 
ing, is not enough. The speaker who goes before his audience with- 
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out any more preparation than this is likely to perform very poorly 
unless he has unusual ability and experience. He will be uncertain 
as to the major topics he must cover in order to do justice to his sub- 
ject. He will risk the uneven pacing and embarrassing pauses that 
result from searching for the appropriate word or phrase during the 
speech. He will be plagued with problems of sequence and continu- 
ity, and will be likely to think of things which he “forgot to mention.” 
The chances of a boring, ineffective, repetitious speech will be at the 
maximum for such a speaker, and it is just so for an interviewer; ade- 
quate preparation is crucial. 

But how much preparation is desirable, and what form should 
preparation take? Even the experienced speaker will find it advisable 
to analyze his subject, breaking it down into the subtopics which he 
wishes to discuss and deciding upon the order in which it will be most 
effective to present them. Such a topical outline for the speaker 
would be analogous to a list of specific objectives for the interviewer. 
They ensure the coverage of the content necessary to meet the general 
purpose for which the speech or interview was begun, and they give 
some sequence and structure, which would otherwise be lacking. 

The speaker is now much nearer ready to face an audience, but he 
is not fully prepared. If he is to speak only from his list of topics, he 
must depend entirely on improvisation within each of them. In doing 
so, he assumes in lesser degree the problems already described; he 
must select vocabulary and formulate sentence structure as he pro- 
ceeds. Most experienced speakers solve this problem by expanding 
the outline of topics to be discussed. They will jot down key words 
or sentences, or even occasional paragraphs, to make sure that they 
express their major thoughts in the most effective way. In this way 
the speaker is freed from dependence on the inspiration of the mo- 
ment; he can work out in detail and polish to perfection the major 
point he wants to communicate. This formulation of key sentences is 
much like the development of a questionnaire to guide the interviewer. 


SUMMARY 

The major implication of our discussion is that the interview is not 
to be regarded as an isolated event, but rather as one of the steps in 
a sequence. The interview takes place in a context or matrix of such 
steps, and it can be understood and successfully practiced only if the 
interviewer is aware of this context. In this chapter, we have con- 
sidered two of the elements which are common to all interviews: (1) 
the existence of a general purpose for which the interview is under- 
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taken, and (2) the translation of this general purpose into a series of 
specific objectives or requirements for information. 

As the contrasting examples of the industrial relations expert and 
the physician illustrate, these steps may take considerably different 
form in different kinds of interviews. They may be elaborate and 
strung out over a period of weeks or months in some research projects, 
or they may be nearly simultaneous as in the case of the physician. 
Nevertheless, each interview is undertaken for a general purpose, and 
somewhere between the establishment of the general purpose and the 
actual conduct of the interview there must be a translation of this 
Purpose into specific objectives. 

The specific objectives tell the interviewer what information he 
needs, but do not tell him how to obtain it from a respondent. This 
he must accomplish by wording questions in such a way as to convey 
his objective to the respondent. 

Once the information is obtained, the interviewer needs to use some 
technique for analyzing the responses in order to answer the original 
purpose for which the interview was initiated. : 


chapter 5 


The Formulation of Questions 


Mr. Brooks and the physician, in the previous chapter, each started 
with a general purpose and developed specific objectives. Each also 
has to word questions and develop a questionnaire. Mr. Brooks can 
do this, as he did his objectives, with considerable forethought. He 
can write out questions, study them, try them out on a few people, 
revise them in the light of experience, and finally arrive at the ultimate 
questionnaire. He can have this questionnaire typewritten and can 
use it as a guide in each interview. The physician, since he cannot 
prepare all his specific objectives ahead of the interview, cannot pre- 
pare a fixed set of questions. He must devise some objectives and 
word questions as the interview progresses. But his lack of prepara- 
tion time is partially compensated for by his extensive practice in 
questioning, especially as his particular kinds of interviewing prob- 
lems are likely to recur with different patients. If he is observant of 
the effects on his patients of what he says, his questions improve with 
experience, 

In terms of our analogy between interviewing and public speaking, 
the physician is like the speaker who is called on for a few extempo- 
raneous remarks. His success will depend upon his experience and 
knowledge of his subject, and also on how well he understands and 
puts into practice the principles of public speaking. Furthermore, it 
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is more difficult for him to make an effective speech than it is for the 
speaker who has ample opportunity for preparation and rehearsal. So 
it is with the interviewer. Experience and research indicate that the 
interviewer who arms himself with a carefully formulated set of ques- 
tions is more likely to communicate accurately to the respondent and 
obtain the information he requires. The interviewer who cannot take 
time for such planning, or who cannot know in advance what the in- 
terview content will be, has a much more difficult task. He will in- 
crease the possibility of a successful interview if he knows the prin- 
ciples of question wording and has had some experience in formulating 
questions on related subjects. 

This chapter is written for the interviewer who knows in advance 
the purpose and objectives of the interview and can plan his questions 
accordingly, but it will serve as well the interviewer who must depend 
upon spontaneously worded questions. Though we emphasize the 
importance of advance planning, the principles and techniques of 
question formulation are no less applicable to the interviewer who 
must improvise as he goes. 
ie The Functions of Questions. The first purpose of interview questions 
1s to translate specific objectives into a form in which they can be 
communicated to the respondent with maximum effectiveness. As we 
Saw in the preceding chapter, effective questions can be developed 
only after adequate attention has been given to the formulation of 
Specific objectives. To achieve their purpose the questions must con- 
vey to the respondent the idea or group of ideas required by the ob- 
jectives, and must lead to responses which can be analyzed or inter- 
Preted so that the objectives are achieved. 

In addition to this function of the questions there is a second of 
major importance. In Chapters 2 and 3 we paid considerable atten- 
tion to the importance of motivating the respondent to participate in 
the interview, and to the psychological atmosphere which enhances 
the relationship between interviewer and respondent as a basis for 
free communication between the two. Since the interviewer is asking 
questions, the type of interaction he achieves will depend to a con- 
Siderable extent on the quality of the questions he asks. Skillfully 
Worded questions can do a great deal to assist and guide the inter- 

“viewer in developing respondent motivation to communicate. Con- 
versely, a skillful approach on the part of the interviewer in initiating 
à promising relationship with a respondent can be neutralized if the 
Questions are such as to provoke embarrassment or hostile reactions. 
In short, the questions have a dual purpose: to provide a basis for the 
interviewer to obtain information to answer his objectives, and to 
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assist the interviewer in his job of motivating the respondent to com- 
municate freely. 

Decisions in Question Forming. What are some of the decisions in- 
volved in preparing questions which are adequate to the dual purpose 
of meeting objectives and motivating communication? They involve 
three different kinds of problems. One is the problem of the actual 
choice of words; we have to frame our question so that the respondent 
understands it and so that it means to him what we want it to mean. 
As we shall see, this is by no means merely a matter of vocabulary, 
although vocabulary is one consideration. 

Another decision is whether to ask an “open” or a “closed” ques- 

~ tion, Anyone who has taken college examinations will recognize the 
distinction if we give it another of its various sets of names, “multiple- 
choice” and “essay-type.” Should a particular question be asked so 
that the respondent is restricted to choosing his answer from a pre- 
arranged list, or so that he must answer in his own words? This may 
appear at first blush to be a choice that only those preparing survey 
questionnaires (or college examinations) are confronted with, but 
both kinds of questions occur in spontaneous interviewing, although 
the interviewer's choice of one rather than the other is often, unfortu- 
nately, inadvertent. 
_ The third decision is of the kind we saw Mr. Brooks beginning to 
face when he said to himself, “If I ask the men, ‘What do you think 
of your supervisor?’ they are going to balk.” It involves the choice 
between a direct and an indirect approach to a particular objective. 
There are many degrees of indirectness, and the purposes served by 
indirect approaches vary. In this chapter we shall talk mainly about 
the wording of questions, reserving for Chapter 6 most of our discus- 
sion of the choice between open and closed questions, and of indirect 
approaches to interview objectives. 


LANGUAGE AND VOCABULARY 


In the construction of a questionnaire, the primary criterion for the 
choice of language is that the vocabulary and syntax should offer 
maximum opportunity for complete and accurate communication of 
/ ideas between interviewer and respondent, More simply stated, the 
language of the interview must conform to the shared vocabulary of 
interviewer and respondent. The idea of “shared vocabulary” does 
not imply that the interviewer must make use of the same colloquial- 
isms and speak with the same inflection as the respondent. Rather it 
means that the language the interviewer speaks must be understand- 
able to the respondent, even though the respondent himself might 
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have expressed the same idea in somewhat different fashion. Simi- 
larly, the answers of the respondent need not be offered in the termi- 
nology that the interviewer would have used, but must be understand- 
vable to the interviewer. Vocabulary and manner of expression are 
shared in the sense that there is a common basis for understanding. 


The Area of Shared Language 

The extent of shared language and vocabulary may be large or small 
in any given interviewer-respondent situation, depending on the char- 
acteristics of the individuals involved. For example, the shared vo- 
cabulary of two highly trained people in the same profession, two 
doctors or two lawyers, would be very large and very specialized. 
Moreover, the chances are that the shared language in such a case 
Would include most of the vocabulary of each of the two persons, 
especially on the subject of their profession. On the other hand, two 
People may come together as interviewer and respondent with only a 
minimum sharing of language and therefore a minimum potential 
basis for understanding and communication. Suppose, for example, 
that an educated man whose background is entirely urban becomes a 
candidate for political office. He may find himself conducting a cam- 
paign that involves him in an occasional discussion with people of 
drastically different background. Picture our candidate attempting 
to interview an immigrant farmer with two years of formal education. 
Between the extensive vocabulary of the candidate and the limited 
Speech of the farmer, the amount of overlap might be very small. 

It is not always, of course, a requirement for a successful interview 
that the shared vocabulary between interviewer and respondent be 
large. The extent of common vocabulary required for a successful 
interview will depend upon the subject under discussion and the de- 
mands which the interview places upon the respondent. The ques- 
tion is not whether the shared vocabulary is large or small, but 
whether it is adequate for communication on the topic of the interview. 

What can be done where the shared-language area of interviewer 
and respondent is judged insufficient for a successful interview? The 
obvious solution lies in increasing the vocabulary of one or the other 
of the principals in the interview. This is extremely difficult in the 
Case of the respondent, although there are some limited possibilities 
here. For example, suppose that officials of a city government wish 
to determine the attitudes of local residents toward civil defense. The 
Volunteer interviewers will quickly discover that some of the house- 
holders on whom they call do not understand the term “civil defense.” 
If the interview is to be meaningful, therefore, the interviewer will 
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have to resort to some lengthy definition and avoid the term civil de- 
fense entirely, or he will have to undertake to teach the respondent 
what the term means so that both of them can thereafter use it in the 
same fashion. The interviewer confronted by such a respondent 
might say, “I want to talk to you briefly about your views on civil 
defense, that is, the organization of volunteers to protect and help 
people in case of an enemy attack or other disaster.” 

It is more feasible and much more common to attempt to increase 
the shared language of interviewer and respondent by enlarging the 
“vocabulary of the interviewer to include language familiar to the re- 
spondent. For example, the Survey Research Center recently under- 
took a study that involved interviewing several hundred corporation 
officers to determine how they handled some of the fiscal problems of 
their businesses, and especially what use they made of banking serv- 
ices. It was clear that the interviewing staff, which had been selected 
for professional background and interviewing competence, was being 
asked to obtain information on a special subject in which the inter- 
viewers were relatively ill-informed. Distinctions between primary 
and secondary banks, demand loans and floating loans, and the like, 
were completely outside the experience of most of the interviewers, as 
was the bulk of corporate fiscal terminology. The solution in this 
case was to provide special training for the interviewers, in which they 
were educated with respect to the vocabulary relevant to the inter- 
view and already part of the working equipment of their respondents. 
An alternative solution would have been to obtain interviewers who 
were more expert in matters of corporation finance. In this case it 
was deemed more efficient and feasible to provide some additional 
specialized knowledge to interviewers who were already skilled in the 
basic process of interviewing, 

There is some danger of oversimplifying the solution to language 
differences between interviewer and respondent. The solution does 
not consist merely in giving the interviewer the vocabulary and lan- 
guage level of the respondent, although it may be desirable under 
some circumstances to teach him certain words and expressions which 
the respondent will use. But the fact that a respondent may speak 
with poor grammar or use coarse language or may have some pro- 
nounced regional inflection does not mean that the interviewer should 
attempt to imitate these characteristics. He need not do so in order 
to make himself understood, and he might seriously offend the re- 
spondent by attempting to speak in a way which his background and 
position make incongruous. 

The key point here is that the respondent has certain expectations 
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of the language and vocabulary of the interviewer, depending on who 
the interviewer is and what his position is. Certain kinds of expres- 
sion are appropriate to the interviewer's role, others would fit it very 
badly. For example, a poorly educated respondent may have great 
trouble expressing himself, but when he goes to a doctor or a lawyer 
for help, he will be little reassured if the professional man appears to 
have the same problems of language that he himself struggles with. 
What the respondent wants from the professional is a kind of lan- 
guage which is at once appropriate to the professional background 
and position and understandable to the respondent. If Professor 
Smith of the Great Lakes University Sociology Department is inter- 
viewing a population of Skid Row residents, he is likely to do better 
by relying on basic English than by attempting to assume the lan- 
guage of his respondents. If he attempts the latter, they are almost 
certain to perceive this as unusual behavior on the part of the profes- 
Sor, and to feel that he is somehow patronizing them, talking down to 
them. The result will be restricted motivation to communicate rather 
than an increased basis of understanding. 

We are now ina position to be somewhat more definitive about the 
importance of common language between interviewer and respondent 
for the success of the interview. We see common language as essen- 
tial to the interview. For communication to take place at all, it is 
necessary that interviewer and respondent have vocabulary and lan- 
guage in common. However, the existence of even a large shared 
vocabulary between interviewer and respondent does not guarantee 
effective communication or a successful interview. Shared language 
is a necessary but not an all-sufficient condition for communication. 


J Language and Empathy 

Language plays an additional role in the interview by supplying 
cues to both interviewer and respondent as to the kind of person 
Which the other is. Some of the first indications which the respondent 
Bets as to whether the interviewer is a person very much like himself 
Or very different will come from the language the interviewer employs 
m introducing himself and his subject. By extension, if interviewer 
and respondent “speak the same language,” they are more likely to 
have had similar backgrounds and experience and are therefore more 
likely to be capable of understanding each other. Some authorities 
on interviewing carry this point to what we consider an illogical con- 
clusion by arguing that the interviewer should attempt in all circum- 
Stances to talk as the respondent does, and that the respondent will 
then perceive the interviewer as capable of understanding him. We 
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feel that although the interviewer may need to make adjustments or 
enlargements in his own vocabulary to accommodate that of the re- 
spondent, he cannot effectively and gracefully attempt to speak in a 
way that denies his own background, education, and role. 

Moreover, we are convinced that the necessary basis for effective 
communication from the respondent lies, not in the respondent’s per- 
ception that the interviewer is a person like himself, but rather in the 
respondent's realization that the interviewer is an empathic individual, 
a person who can understand him. It follows that what the inter- 
viewer must do is to show the respondent that he is capable of under- 
standing him, his experiences and his feelings. This can be done 
more effectively by the kinds of techniques described in Chapters 3 
and 8 than by an attempt to assume the alien vocabulary of the 
respondent. 

Suppose, for example, that a respondent has with some difficulty 
brought out a groping, half-coherent statement of his own feelings at 
a time of crisis. He pauses, wondering whether he has been able to 
get these complicated ideas across and painfully aware of his own in- 
adequacy in expressing them. If the interviewer makes a succinct 
and insightful summarization of what the respondent has said, he 
thereby provides the most effective evidence to the respondent that 
communication is actually taking place between them and, by the 
same token, does most to motivate and encourage the respondent to 
continue and enlarge that communication. 


Language Level in Question Formation 


- When a questionnaire must be formulated to communicate to 2 
large heterogeneous population, compromises on language level are 
unavoidable. The solution of the problem consists in using language 
/ that communicates successfully to the least sophisticated respondents 
involved and at the same time avoids the appearance of oversimpli- 
fication. The process of formulating questions to communicate to the 
respondent at his own level of language is frequently a problem in 
word and idea simplification. This is true, for example, in a survey OF 
research process when the sophisticated and highly trained researcher 
sets himself the problem of communicating to a technically naive 
population. Tt is also true in most of the interviews conducted by the 
physician, social worker, or business executive, where the respondent 
is usually a person of lesser experience, training, or expertness in the 
field under discussion. 

The commonness of this situation is reflected in the bulk of the 
literature on question formation, which emphasizes the desirability of 
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simplifying language. Though it is true in many cases that putting 
questions into the language of the respondent is a matter of simplify- 
ing, it is important to keep in mind that in all cases the goal is the 
language level of the respondent, not simplification for its own sake. 
If we must err, it is probably safest to make the error in the direction 
of oversimplification, but this mistake has its own risks. When we 
simplify too much or too little, the motivation of the respondent to 
‘communicate is likely to be impaired, because the language empha- 
sizes rather than minimizes the social distance between him and the 
interviewer. 

A question which, in terms of vocabulary and language, is beyond 
the understanding of the respondent, creates two problems. One is 
the obvious difficulty of communication when the respondent does 
not understand what is wanted. The second problem is motivational. 
The respondent, reacting to the difficulty of language, may sense such 
a gap of understanding between him and the interviewer that he con- 
cludes that he is talking to a person who can never really understand 
and empathize with him. When this happens, one of the major 
motives for communication has been lost. 

The problems of oversimplification are also serious. The sophisti- 
cated respondent can understand an oversimplified question, but he 
May resent it as an insulting underestimate of his intellectual capacity. 
To borrow an example from Stanley Payne,1 one person in ten may 
not readily understand the term “income tax,” and for him we might 
devise such a question as “How do you feel about your income tax— 
that is, the amount you have to pay the government on the money 
you take in during the year?” But the remaining nine out of the ten 
might feel insulted by such a question because of the implication that 
they have to have the term explained to them. 


FRAME OF REFERENCE 

Whitehead? once wrote that “language is always ambiguous as to 
the exact proposition which it indicates.” The basic reason for the 
ambiguity of language is that each individual interprets spoken or 
Written communication from his unique experience and personal view- 
Point. As a result, in some degree the meaning which an individual 
attaches to a communication must be uniquely his own and not shared 
by others. For many practical purposes, of course, the ambiguities 
of everyday communications are so inconsequential that we can ignore 
the truth of Whitehead’s statement; the people between whom these 


Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1951. 


1 The Art of Asking Questions, 
Macmillan, New York, 1929. 


2 Alfred N. Whitehead, Process and Reality, 
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communications are exchanged have a sufficient body of shared or 
similar experience so that the meaning they extract from them is sub- 
stantially the same. For example, if we invite a small American boy 
to go to the drugstore for a chocolate shake, the chances of our being 
misunderstood are remote. In our culture this represents a common 
idiom and appeals to common experiences. In another culture, even 
one where English is also the spoken language, this same phrase may 
not communicate anything to the respondent, or may convey some- 
thing other than was intended. 
‘ 
Personal Frames of Reference 


The essential point with respect to frame of reference is that each 
individual, on receiving a communication, must understand and in- 
terpret the information in the light of his own relevant past ex- 
periences, It is this process of providing a context out of experience 
that gives meaning to the communication. Communications differ 
in the extent to which they demand interpretation by their recipients. 
On the whole, the more fragmentary and ambiguous the stimulus, 
the more the individual has to draw on his own experience and on 
his own point of view and attitudes in order to give the stimulus 
meaning, 

Suppose, for example, we meet an acquaintance on the street and 
greet him with the standard question, “How are things going?” Our 
question provides him with almost no frame of reference except an 
invitation to respond in general terms of satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 
Moreover, we have no way of knowing from his reply of “Fine,” or 
“So-so,” or “Not so good,” whether he is answering our question in 
terms of his job, the state of his wife’s health, or the fact that his 
favorite ball team just dropped a double header. He has provided 
his own frame of reference in answering our question, and the chances 
are that we have few clues to the context from which he replied. 

In some cases the frame of reference is provided by the specialized 
roles or role lationship of the people involved in the communica- 
tion, so that a verbal stimulus no more specific than that given in the 
previous example may acquire a more precise frame of reference. 
Suppose that the same question—“How are things going?”—is put to 
a man by his supervisor on the job. The ambiguity of the verbal 
stimulus may be considerably reduced by the role relationship of the 
two persons involved. A specific frame of reference is provided, not 
by the words used but by knowing that when the supervisor in the 
shop asks how things are going he is thinking about the job, not about 
the worker's family affairs or financial situation. 


— S 
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Often the respondent is so dominated by his own immediate needs 
that all communications must be interpreted in relation to these needs. 
Such strong needs will then determine his frame of reference. The 
father whose son is fighting in a war may be so concerned about his 
sons welfare that he is unable to discuss current affairs in any other 
Context. The worker who has an acute grievance with his foreman 
may be quite unable psychologically to discuss any aspect of the work 
situation without getting into the nature of his grievance, or at least 
Permitting the emotion generated by that grievance to condition his 
discussion of other aspects of the work situation. 

The effects of such highly personal frames of reference can be illus- 
trated from surveys. In a survey conducted during World War II 
regarding public attitudes toward the effectiveness of fuel-oil ration- 
mg, it was found that people whose homes were heated with fuel oil 
tended to answer the questions in personal terms; they spoke about 
the adequacy or inadequacy of their own allotments, and the tempera- 
tures which they were able to maintain in their own homes. People 
Whose homes were heated with gas or with coal, on the other hand, 
had a more external frame of reference; they responded largely in 
terms of national policy dnd the problems of a war economy. 

In the projective tests used in psychological diagnosis, ambiguity is 
deliberately employed to uncover the frames of reference charac- 
teristic of the person being examined. In such tests the psychologist 
Provides his subject with a purposely ambiguous stimulus in the form 
of a partial statement, an incomplete story, or a vaguely defined pic- 
ture. The subject is then asked to describe the picture, or to com- 
Plete the statement or story. In doing so, he is necessarily thrown 
"pon his own experience and attitudes, since the content of the stim- 
ulus itself is fragmentary and acquires meaning only as the subject 
endows it with the product of his own experience. 


Broad Frames of Reference 

Thus far we have been talking about individual frames of reference. 
For many topics, however, the frame of reference we encounter is 
Much more likely to be national or regional in extent, or to be a 
characteristic of subgroups in our culture—occupational groups, social 
Classes, or the like. The New Yorker and the rural Arkansan are 
likely to disagree on whether Little Rock is a big city; the Alaskan 
and the Texan will have different ideas of what constitutes a hot 
Summer; the airline pilot and the timid passenger will have different 
‘"swers when asked if a trip was pleasant and uneventful. 

This discussion is probably sufficient to provide us with a definition 
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of what is meant by frame of reference, and also to demonstrate that 
the frame of reference which an individual brings to a communication 
is an important psychological factor in determining what the com- 
munication will mean to him, and therefore how he will respond to it. 
Having learned these things about frame of reference, we must now 
face the problem of what to do about it in our role as interviewer. 
There are several possible answers to this question. 


The Interviewer’s Problems in Dealing with Frame of Reference 


Interpreting the Response. We may wish to ascertain the frame of 
reference within which a respondent answers a question so that we 
can interpret his response in light of that frame of reference. Often 
the interviewer will ask a respondent to tell him why he feels as he 
does about a topic, in order to make explicit the frame of reference 
from which he answered the question. 

Lets say we are doing a study on people’s opinions about the 
economic outlook for the next couple of years. There have been re- 
ports in the newspapers that car dealers are badly overstocked. 
Many columnists and economists are saying that the automobile com- 
panies should cut back production to prevent the surplus from getting 
larger. They predict dire results to the economy if this is not done. 

One of our objectives in the study is to discover whether all this 
talk is affecting people’s feelings about the future. So we ask the 
question: “What do you think about car production these days—the 
number of cars being turned out by the factories?” 

About half the respondents say that too many cars are being pro- 
duced, 10 per cent answer too few, and the rest feel production is 
about right. Our first interpretation of these responses may be that 
half the people are being influenced by reports on overproduction and 
see this as an economic problem. But if we ask these people why 
they feel the way they do, we discover that four different frames of 
reference are represented in the answers. 

One is the future of the total economy (as in the case of the re- 
spondent who says, “I read how they've turned out so many this year 
they're going to have to cut down production next year, and that 
could mean unemployment—not only for auto workers, but in the 
industries that supply the auto plants, and then in retail trade, and so 
on and so on, all along the line.”) A second is the decline in morals 
(“If people didn’t have so many cars to ride around in, they'd go to 
church on Sundays and there wouldn’t be all those parties in parke 
cars you read about, and all that juvenile delinquency and crime.” ) 
Third is the overcrowding of the highways—more properly, the frame 
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of reference of the car driver (“It’s got so we just stay home on 
Sundays, hardly ever get into the country any more—the traffic jams 
are so bad; and you can’t park anywhere—my wife says unless she 
goes to the supermarket first thing in the morning, she might as well 
plan to spend the day there, waiting for somebody to pull out of the 
parking lot so she can pull in.”) The fourth involves one’s personal 
status as a car owner (“They turn them out so fast they have to keep 
changing the styles so people will want new models, and by golly, I 
Just can’t afford to trade in my car every couple of years.” ) 

_ The moral to be drawn from these examples is that an accurate 
Interpretation of answers can be made only when we know the frame 
of reference which the respondent is using. 

Controlling the Response. The most usual situation with respect to 
respondent frame of reference in an interview, however, is that we 
Want to control it. Without taking time to make a particular frame 
of reference explicit to the respondent, and without attempting to 
ascertain the frame of reference each respondent is using, we want 
nevertheless to be reasonably confident that the respondent has the 
same frame of reference as we had when we designed the question. 
Moreover, if we are speaking to many respondents, we wish to be 
Sure that each of them is answering the question from the same frame 
of reference, so that their responses are comparable. If we include 
ina public-opinion interview a question about the cost of living, we 
want to be sure that the respondents to whom we address the ques- 
tion are thinking of the same basic factors when they use the phrase 

Cost of living.” 


Techniques for Controlling Frames of Reference 


How can we control the frame of reference within which a re- 
Spondent will answer a question, or be confident that we understand 
the frame of reference which he is employing? There seem to be 
three major possibilities. 

Learning the Respondent's Frame. We can ask the question, dis- 
Cover the respondent's frame of reference, and interpret the response 
accordingly. Suppose a young sixth-grader has a new teacher and 
his father is interested in finding out how the boy likes the teacher. 
The father also wants to find out the basis, or frame of reference, 
which his son uses for his evaluation of the teacher. The following 


interview takes place: 


Farner: Well, Johnny, how do you like your new teacher? 
Boy: Gee, she’s swell. All the kids like her. 
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Farner: That’s good. Why do all the kids like her? 

Boy: Oh, she’s easy. Doesnt make us work hard. Yesterday afternoon we 
spent extra time in gym and never had spelling or reading at all. Miss 
Strong would never have let us miss spelling and reading. 


From this short interview we see that Johnny is evaluating his new 
teacher in terms of how easy she is on the students. Other pupils, 
possibly more diligent, might evaluate her teaching skills; still others 
might have commented on her appearance. 

Often the interviewer, particularly in a research project, is as much 
interested in the respondent’s frame of reference as he is in the 
respondent's feelings or attitudes on a given subject. During World 
War II the Office of War Information sponsored several surveys to 
investigate the state of civilian morale. Early results showed that it 
was of major importance to determine the point of view of the re- 
spondents when they talked about the progress of the war. Many 
respondents reacted to the war primarily in terms of their husbands 
or sons in the armed forces; for others the frame of reference was the 
scarcity of consumer goods; some thought of the international con- 
flict in broader perspective. 

These varying frames of reference were important considerations in 
the interpretation of the over-all feeling that the war was progressing 
satisfactorily or unsatisfactorily. 

Indicating a Specific Frame. A second way of controlling frame of 
reference is to incorporate some specific frame of reference as part of 
the question. In effect the respondent is instructed, as a part of the 
question, with respect to the frame of reference which he is to employ. 
For example, we might say to a respondent in a public opinion surveys 
“How have you people been getting along this year? Financially, 1 
mean.” The parenthetical “Financially, I mean” is simply an in- 
struction to the respondent to use the economic frame of reference in 
answering the question, rather than answering in terms of health, 
family arrangements, job situation, or any other frame of reference 
which might be paramount in his own mind. The supervisor who 
says to a subordinate, “Now, how are things going on the job, I mean 
between you and Ed?” is doing exactly the same thing. He is in- 
structing his subordinate to answer the question in terms of a specific 
interpersonal relationship. 

Selecting a Common Frame. A third possibility for controlling 
frame of reference is to use a stimulus or question for which the frame 
of reference is common for the entire group serving as respondents. 
A simple example is that of a survey in a single city, where the ques- 
tion is asked, “Do you think we should spend the money necessary to 
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build a new city hall?” In this case it is so apparent that the frame 
of reference is “this city” that it does not need to be specified. 

Suppose two physicians meet in the corridor of a hospital and one 
asks the other, “How is Mrs. Smith getting along?” It is clear that the 
question refers to the state of Mrs. Smith’s health, not her financial 
situation or her domestic life. The frame of reference is specified by 
the professional role of the physicians. This use of frame of ref- 
erence is not actually a technique. It is rather a recognition on the 
part of the interviewer that the frame of reference is similar for the 
interviewer and respondent and therefore does not need to be con- 
trolled, 

Obstacles to Control. When we attempt to understand or control 
the respondent’s frame of reference, a number of special problems 
arise. Control sometimes becomes almost impossible if the re- 
spondent is under a good deal of emotional tension with respect to 
the topic under discussion. In such a situation, one frame of ref- 
erence may be so strong that any other will be disregarded, even if a 
question is so worded as to rule out that frame of reference. 

A factory worker goes to his family physician because he is feeling 
run down and tired and has developed back pains. The doctor 
examines him carefully, then gives the following verdict. “Tom, you 
know you aren’t as young as you used to be. There’s nothing that I 
can find that’s wrong with you except that you're working too hard. 
As I say, there’s nothing wrong with you now, but if you don’t cut 

- down on your work, there may be some very serious consequences.” 

The next day at work Tom is approached by an interviewer from 
the personnel department, who informs him that he was chosen, by 
random methods, as part of a sample of workers to be interviewed to 
find out what the company can do to increase employee satisfaction. 
The chances are that Tom’s recent advice from his physician will be 
so salient that the phrase “the work is too hard or too demanding” 
will crop up repeatedly in the interview. This frame of reference 
will probably dominate all others, whereas a day or so previously 
Tom might have answered in terms of pay or supervision. 

The interviewer's solution to this kind of problem lies in permitting 
a full response in terms of the worker's frame of reference, and then 
asking him for other things that might make the company a better 


place in which to work. 
Problems of Frame of Reference in Question Wording 


To say that the questionnaire should be cast in language the re- 
spondent understands is relatively unequivocal and straightforward. 
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It is equally important and considerably more difficult, however, to 
phrase questions that take account of the frame of reference which 
respondents bring to the subject under discussion. Nevertheless, the 
interviewer must introduce each topic in a way that ties in with the 
frames of reference of the respondent and is consistent with the re- 
spondent’s notion of what is and is not relevant to the topic under 
discussion. The development of a topic from one question to another 
must meet not only the researcher’s criteria for reasonableness and 
logic, it must also meet those of the respondent. Hence, frame of 
reference becomes another dimension on which the researcher must 
begin at the point “where the respondent is.” 

Bancroft and Welch? present an example of what happens when 
researchers have a frame of reference that is not shared by the re- 
spondents. They found that the series of questions used by the 
Bureau of the Census to ascertain the number of people in the labor 
market consistently underestimated the number of employed persons. 
When asked the question, “Did you do any work for pay or profit last 
week?” respondents reported in terms of what they considered their 
major activity. Young people attending college considered them- 
selves to be students even if they were also employed on a part-time 
basis. Women who cooked, cleaned house, and raised children spoke 
of themselves as housewives, even if they also did some work for pay 
outside the home. The effect of the respondent’s frame of reference 
was to classify as nonworkers many thousands of people who met the 
census definition of workers. The solution involved revising the ques- 
tions, beginning with the acceptance of the respondent's classification 
of himself. People were asked first what their major activity was; 
those who gave nonworker responses were asked whether in addition 
to their major activity they did any work for pay. The effect of this 
change was to raise the official estimate of employment by more than 
a million persons. 

It is instructive for the question writer to keep in mind the issues 
involved in the distortion which Bancroft and Welch report. The 
respondents’ frames of reference with respect to what constituted 
work were different from that of the researchers who formulated the 
questions. Respondents tended to consider as work only those jobs 
which made up their major activity during the week. The research 
people had defined as work any service performed for pay during the 
week, even if the proportion of the respondent's time devoted to this 
activity was extremely small. The result of this difference in frame 


3 Gertrude Bancroft and Emmett H. Welch, “Recent Experience with Problems 
of Labor Force Measurement,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
41, 303-312 (1946). 
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of reference meant that the simple word “work” failed to communicate 
to the respondent the meaning which the researchers intended. As 
a result the respondent's answer, accurate enough in terms of his own 
frame of reference, was in error with respect to the frame of reference 
of the researchers. 


RELEVANCE OF QUESTIONS 

A problem closely related to frame of reference is that of the rele- 
vance of a question from the respondent's point of view. In discuss- 
ing the motivations of respondents to communicate (Chapter 2), we 
indicated that one of the major motivational forces stems from the 
tespondent’s perception that by communicating he will move toward 
certain of his own goals. As we there pointed out, an employee may 
feel that by cooperating with the industrial relations interviewer, he 
may bring about improvements in his own work situation. Similarly, 
the respondent in a public-opinion survey may feel that by making his 
attitudes known, he will in some fashion influence government policy 
in the direction which he considers desirable. 

The negative side of this motivational picture is that if a respondent 
Perceives a specific question as irrelevant to the topic under discus- 
sion, or as inappropriate to the goals and purposes of the interview, 
the effect will be to decrease his motivation to communicate. In fact, 
if the respondent perceives a question as irrelevant to the purpose of 
the interview, his attitude may well be one of skepticism or distrust. 
His trust of the interviewer may be lowered, and a negative force 
blocking communication may develop. For these reasons it is im- 
Portant that the questions in an interview be perceived by the re- 
Spondent as appropriate to the topic under discussion, congruent with 
the purpose announced by the interviewer, and relevant to the re- 
Spondent’s own goals. 

We also pointed out earlier that interviewers may sometimes find it 
desirable, when introducing a new topic, to reiterate the general pur- 
Pose of the interview and explain the way in which this new topic 
fits into the general context. Such efforts on the part of the inter- 
viewer may actually be attempts to compensate for defects ia the 
Wording of specific questions. Careful attention to question wording 
should eliminate, in most cases, the necessity for special explanations. 
The important principle here is that the perceived relevance of a ques- 
tion can be thought of as a special type of frame of reference, which 
is likely to be important in determining whether a respondent will 
communicate a given piece of information. 

Reluctance to communicate often develops quickly when the re- 
Spondent fails to see the relationship between a question and his own 
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perception of the research objective. A survey respondent who has 
talked freely about foreign policy may suddenly balk at being asked 
his age or his education. These questions in themselves may not be 
threatening, but they do not fit the respondent's perceptions of the 
purpose of the research. The example of collection of data on family 
income, referred to earlier, provides another case showing the extent 
to which a respondent’s behavior may depend on his perception of 
what is relevant. The collection of detailed data on personal income, 
unsuccessfully attempted in many early surveys, was achieved by in- 
troducing a request for income data as part of a program to assess 
problems of consumer credit, spending, and saving. In the context of 
discussing saving, plans for consumer purchases, and attitudes and 
expectations about economic conditions and personal financial status, 
the question about family income appears to the respondent as reason- 
able and relevant. 

The point may be made more dramatically in the following example 
from industry. Suppose that a supervisor has summoned an indus- 
trial foreman to his office to discuss a current problem of achieving 
higher production. After some considerable questioning about the 
impediments to achieving the norm that the supervisor considers 
appropriate, he looks at his subordinate and says, “By the way, Joe, 
how long have you been with us now?” From the point of view of 
the foreman, this question is not relevant to the solution of the produc- 
tion problem, which was the announced subject of the interview. 
However, it is highly relevant to another and particularly threatening 
context, that is, the possibility that he is to be fired. It is likely that 
the foreman will respond to this question in a guarded way and will 
be on the alert for signs of threat in the remainder of the interview- 
The irrelevance of the question to the stated purpose of the interview 
has had the effect of worsening the interviewer-respondent relation- 
ship, and probably reducing the amount of unbiased information 
which the supervisor will be able to elicit. 

The principle involved in both these examples is that the content 
and substance of the interview, and the interviewer-respondent rela- 
tionship which has been developed, establish a context within which 
certain questions appear to the respondent to be appropriate, relevant, 
and nonthreatening. Questions outside this context appear to him 
at best irrelevant, and possibly threatening. 


INFORMATION LEVEL 


A question must be worded so that it ties into the respondent's level 
of information in a meaningful way. It is all too easy to make un- 
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realistic assumptions about the expertness of a respondent or about 
the amount of information he possesses. The importance of avoiding 
such assumptions lies in the fact that when the interviewer, with the 
authority of his role, asks the respondent a question, there is an im- 
plication that the respondent should be in possession of an adequate 
answer, and that if he cannot answer he is somehow discredited. If, 
for example, in a cross-section survey dealing with public attitudes 
toward problems of atomic energy, an interviewer were to ask, “What 
precautions should a technician take in handling radioactive isotopes?” 
a very common and immediate reaction from respondents would be 
embarrassment and resentment at being asked a question they were 
unable to answer. Not only would the researcher have lost the 
answer to a question, but he would also pay a price in terms of de- 
creased motivation to communicate. Another possibility is that the 
respondents will feel obligated to show knowledge which they do not 
Possess, 

The expertness of the respondent is one aspect of information level 
which is an important consideration in wording questions. There are 
other components of information level which have to be considered. 


One of these is language. A respondent may be unable to answer a 
e words or concepts are beyond his vocab- 


at is your ethnic background?” may well 
the respondent doesn’t know what 


question simply because th 
ulary, The question “Wh 
yield no information because 
ethnic background” means. 

A further problem of information le 


is asked for information that is a ma 
experience. The question “About what was your father’s income 


when you were a child?” is an example. Apart from the problem of 
memory involved, children quite commonly do not know their parents’ 
incomes, and unless the respondent chanced to acquire the informa- 
tion years later, he is unlikely ever to possess it. 

i Finally, there is a problem which, while not wholly one of informa- 
tion level, can perhaps best be considered in this category. This has 
to do with the psychological accessibility or inaccessibility of informa- 
uestions request information that is within the re- 
Spondent’s experience but is beyond his psychological capacity to 
communicate. A naive research psychologist might inquire of a long- 
suffering subject, “Are you an autocrat?” The problem here is that 
the respondent probably does not know the answer to the question, 
because it requires a degree of objectivity about himself, his motiva- 
tions, and his relationships to other people that is beyond the reach 
of most individuals. This kind of problem is likely to arise whenever 


vel occurs when the respondent 
tter not of expertness but of 


tion. Some q 
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we ask people to produce judgments about themselves, their values, 
or other emotionally charged topics. A seemingly straightforward 
question like “Are you a generous person?” becomes extremely diffi- 
cult to answer accurately, for the kinds of reasons just specified. 


Effects of Faulty Adaptation 


Misjudging the respondent’s information level affects both the 
answer to the question being asked and the interpersonal relationship 
between interviewer and respondent. The immediate effect is likely 
to be that the respondent is either unable or unwilling to answer the 
question at all. Another possibility is that he may attempt to answer 
the question but may unwittingly provide the interviewer with mis- 
leading information. A further complication is that the respondent 
may feel threatened because of the implication that he should be able 
to answer the question, and this may result in an impaired relationship 
between respondent and interviewer. 

Most of the problems resulting from failure to adapt questions to 
the information level of the respondent fall into the category of what 
we may call expert error—that is, the error of ascribing to the re- 
spondent a degree of expertness in a particular field which he does 
not actually possess. Consider the following questions: 


What is the state of morale in your plant? 

Do you think it is possible to send a rocket to the moon? 

Do you want to bring a criminal or a civil suit? 

Do the people in your city favor an increase in taxes for new schools? 

Some people who live near jet aircraft bases complain about the noise of 
the jets. What could be done to cut down on the noise? 


There are experts for whom some of these questions might be appro- 
priate—a lawyer could answer meaningfully the question about 
criminal or civil suits, and the rocket expert could discuss intelligently 
the question about a rocket to the moon. These questions require 
specialized information which the ordinary citizen does not possess. 
Questions on plant morale and public attitudes toward taxes may 
be even more difficult, in the sense that no one can be certain of how 
a large group of people feel unless a recent referendum or a research 
project has ascertained the facts. The worker cannot know all the 
facts about the morale of his plant; the citizen does not know how the 
entire population feels about increased taxes for new schools. If the 
objective is to ascertain such facts, the question will fail. But such 
questions may be useful and appropriate if the objective is to investi- 
gate the perceptions or feelings of the respondent. The worker 
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doesn’t know the state of morale in his plant, but he may well have 
some feelings on the subject. 

The general point to be made here is that a respondent should not 
be asked questions that require a degree of expertness he does not 
possess. 


Techniques for Dealing with Problems of Information Level 

We can now consider some solutions to the informational problems 
Which have been discussed. The situation in which the problem is 
simply a linguistic one is perhaps the simplest to solve. In such cases 
we have only to reword the question in such a way that it uses the 
respondenť’s language. A slight and often effective variation on this 
solution is to incorporate in the question a definition which translates 
the concept the interviewer is using to a framework which is familiar 
to the respondent. If a physician wished to find out whether his 
patient had ever had a streptococcus infection, he might ask, “Did 
you ever have a sore throat that forced you to go to bed and caused 
a high fever of some duration?” The physician has to compromise in 
order to provide this operational definition of a streptococcus infec- 
tion, but his compromise wording is likely to result in more accurate 
information than would adherence to precise medical terminology. 

Sometimes, of course, our purpose is not to make a question con- 
form to a respondent's experience, but rather to find out what the ex- 
tent of the respondent’s experience is. In such a case it is still pos- 
sible to word the question in a way that minimizes the psychological 
impact of being unable to answer a question. Our previous question 
on handling radioactive isotopes might have been asked in the fol- 
Owing way: “Many people havent had an opportunity to learn a 
8reat deal about the technical problems of handling atomic material, 

ut some have picked up information on this subject. Do you 
appen to know what precautions are appropriate for a technician 
handling radioactive isotopes?” 

The problems of reaching material which is psychologically in- 
ceessible are more complex. There is probably no way in which we 
can put the direct question “Are you an autocrat?” with any expecta- 
tion of objective response. The solution to such a problem lies in an 
indirect approach to the objective. This may involve asking a 
Number of questions about specific situations or specific behaviors 
which the respondent can report, but which do not ask him to eval- 
uate himself. A still less direct approach to the same objective may 
™Mvolve the use of projective devices or indirect measures, some of 
Which will be discussed in Chapter 6. 
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TECHNIQUES FOR HANDLING PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL ACCEPTABILITY 


A basic characteristic of the respondent-centered questionnaire is 
its emphasis on the acceptability of a wide range of responses. No 
question should confront the respondent with the necessity for giving 
a socially unacceptable response; that is, a statement which he feels 
puts him in an embarrassing position in relation to the interviewer, or 
puts him in a position which he sees as inappropriate for a person of 
his occupation, family situation, or social class. In a sense we have 
already given considerable emphasis to this aspect of interviewing in 
our discussion of interviewing techniques. It is appropriate, how- 
ever, to consider the special contribution which the questionnaire 
itself can make to solving the problem of social acceptability. 

If we expect the respondent to answer freely and spontaneously, we 
must help him to feel that the entire range of possible responses to a 
question is acceptable to the interviewer, and to the respondent in 
terms of his own standards for himself. To a considerable extent this 
is a goal we can achieve in the wording of questions only by being 
sensitive to the needs and values of the people whom we wish to 
question. We must have in mind enough of the respondent’s values 
and ethics so that we can try to avoid questions which he might per- 
ceive as socially unacceptable. An apparently innocuous question 
about social drinking, for example, would be seen as highly inappro- 
priate by some segments of the population. 

Perhaps the most frequently used technique for making a delicate 
question acceptable is to incorporate in it a brief statement intended 
to “educate” the respondent about the nonjudgmental character of 
our interest in him. In a survey among adolescent boys, the re- 
searcher wanted to find out whether there were differences of opinion 
between the boys and their parents about what time the boys should 
come home at night. The researcher felt that it was important to 
make it acceptable for respondents to admit that there might be 
family disagreement on this point. The question was worded, there- 
fore: “In talking with young people all over the country, we find that 
many have disagreements with their families on what time they should 
be home at night. Do you have disagreements with your parents on 
this?” This wording did two things; it informed the respondent that 
he was not unusual if he had such disagreements, and it let him know 
that the interviewer considered such a response acceptable and 
normal. 

Sometimes we communicate a nonjudgmental attitude by incor- 
porating an excuse into our question for behavior the respondent 
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might be reluctant to report. Instead of asking, “Did you vote in the 
last election?” we may say, “Were you able to get to the polls for the 
last election?”—implying that we know the respondent had a good 
reason if he did not vote. But the technique of the built-in excuse 
must be carefully applied. A supervisor who wishes to know whether 
a subordinate has completed a certain set of reports may preface the 
question by saying, “Bill, I know you've been extremely busy with the 
grommet order lately, but have you had a chance... ?” The form 
of this question neutralizes for Bill the unacceptable aspect of a nega- 
tive reply, but it also handicaps the supervisor if he then wants to ask 
Bill why he hasn’t finished the report. 

Not every topic can be made socially acceptable to every respond- 
ent, When we have a sensitive topic, we may do better to attempt 
to overcome the barrier of social unacceptability by developing a 
counterforce of positive motivation. The respondent may be moti- 
vated to give an embarrassing or socially unacceptable answer if he 
is convinced that by doing so he is taking an important step for his 
own well-being or toward the achievement of certain of his own goals. 
The physician who wishes to find out whether symptoms he has 
encountered in a patient are due to excessive use of alcohol might 
put the question in the following way: “Mr. Jones, the symptoms 
which you describe and the condition which I find on examination 
can be caused by any of a number of things. The treatment varies a 
good deal depending on the cause. One of the most frequent causes 
of this illness is alcohol. About how much do you drink in a week?” 

The preceding example is the interviewer's last resort. The more 
desirable solution is the kind we cited in our earlier examples, which 
meets the problem of the social acceptability of a topic by means of 
questions that satisfy the respondent's criteria of social acceptability. 


LEADING QUESTIONS 

A leading question is one which makes it easier or more tempting 
for the respondent to give one answer than another. For example, a 
question designed to elicit general attitudes toward rent control might 
read, “How do you feel about rent control?” A form of the same 
question that is leading is, “You wouldn’t say that you were in favor 
of rent control, would you?” This kind of leading is so easily recog- 
nized that we avoid it almost without effort. A more subtle form of 
the same question might be, “Would you say that you are in favor of 
Tent control?” This question makes it easier for the respondent to 
answer “yes” than “no.” In answering “yes” he is merely agreeing 
with the language of the question. It is more difficult to respond 
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“no,” because this response seems to contradict the interviewer, or at 
least appears to be counter to the ideas of the person who worded 
the question. 

The effects of the leading question are likely to be especially ser- 
ious if the respondent is subordinate to the interviewer. The physi- 
cian speaking to a patient, the lawyer questioning a client, the super- 
visor in conversation with a subordinate, or the social worker inter- 
viewing a client, is playing the interviewer role in relation to a re- 
spondent who is in a position of dependency. This is likely to mean 
that the respondent will be particularly sensitive to the interviewer's 
language and highly suggestible in reacting to questions that make 
one response easier than another. When the physician examining a 
suffering patient nods his head encouragingly and says, “It hurts there, 
doesn’t it?” he is more likely to get an affirmative response than he 
would be if he worded the question in a more balanced fashion. 

The aim in phrasing the question should be either to give no indica- 
tion of possible responses, or if that is not feasible, to indicate the 
possible responses in such a way that the alternatives are balanced. 

Another kind of leading question uses words that have become 
emotionally loaded either favorably or unfavorably. In our culture 
there are many words so emotionally charged that it is virtually im- 
possible to expect a respondent to avoid a stereotyped reaction to 
them. Consider these two questions: “Did you vote in the last elec- 
tion?” and “Did you exercise your right as an American citizen to vote 
in the last election?” We can predict that the second question would 
turn up many more “voters” than did the first. 

A third way in which a question may encourage a particular re- 
sponse is by associating one of the alternative responses with a goal so 
desirable that it can scarcely be denied. The question “Do you favor 
or oppose higher taxes to prepare for the dangers of war?” associates 
higher taxes with defense against attack, and thus implies that a nega- 
tive answer means indifference to the menace of attack. Even if the 
respondent is permitted an unstructured reply, such a question does 
much to bias his answer. If he is given only the alternatives of 
acceptance or rejection, the biasing effect is even more serious. An- 
other example might be taken from a journalist’s interview with a 
member of the United States Senate: “Senator, a recent poll in your 
state shows that 74 per cent of the voters favor the housing bill. How 
do you stand on this bill?” The senator, who is concerned about re- 
election, will be more likely to express favorable attitudes toward the 
bill than he might have if the reporter had not included his first state- 


ment. k 
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A final matter for consideration at this point is that the loaded 
question is not necessarily undesirable, and sometimes has a valuable 
place in a questionnaire. The problem is to avoid loading if one is 
looking for an undistorted response. For an example of a strongly 
loaded question used purposely, consider the following: “Would you 
favor sending food overseas to feed the starving people of India?” 
This question, after an “unloaded” series, was used to determine the 
number of people who were so strongly opposed to shipping food to 
other countries that they rejected the idea in spite of the strong emo- 
tional context of “starving people.” 


THE SINGLE IDEA 


./ Questions should be limited to a single idea or a single reference. 
The reason is illustrated by this question, asked of an aspiring candi- 
date for political office by a cub reporter: “Do you favor or oppose 
increased job security and the guaranteed annual wage, Candidate 
X?” A yes or no answer to this question by the suffering candidate 
makes it impossible for the reporter to determine whether he is in 
favor of or opposed to increased job security in general, the guaran- 
teed annual wage in particular, or both of these things. The most 
acceptable formulation of this question would depend to some extent 
on the journalist’s specific objective. If his purpose is to find out the 
Candidate's attitude toward job security in general and the guaranteed 
annual wage in particular, it will be necessary for him to ask two 
questions, one referring to each of these subjects. If, on the other 
hand, the purpose of the question is merely to get some general notion 
of the candidate’s attitude in the area of worker benefits, it might be 
Possible to ask a global question such as, “How do you feel about 
Some of the current proposals to increase job security, Candidate X?” 
It must be kept in mind, however, that if a global question of this 
type is asked, the interpretation should be very conservative. In 
other words, a positive response to a global question must be taken 
only to indicate favorableness in the general area, and cannot be inter- 
preted as indicating the respondent’s support for any of the specific 
examples that might be cited in such a question. 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter we have attempted to present the general principles 
underlying the formulation of questions and to point out some of the 
most common dangers. We have emphasized the dual function of 
interview questions—translating interview objectives into language 
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familiar to the respondent, and assisting the interviewer to achieve a 
high level of respondent motivation. 

The actual choice of words for questions is discussed in terms of 
such criteria as the area of “shared language” of interviewer and re- 
spondent, the empathic implications of language, and the appropriate- 
ness of language for the interviewer role. 

The point of view advocated is that the language chosen for the 
interview must consist primarily of terms within the common ex- 
perience of both interviewer and respondent. Expedients for in- 
creasing their shared vocabulary are considered, with emphasis on 
the practice of instructing the interviewer in the language of the 
respondent. The importance of language as symbolic of social dis- 
tance is accepted, but the emphasis is on other means of conveying 
to the respondent the ability of the interviewer to understand and 
empathize. The efforts of interviewers to assume an unnatural idiom 
are rejected as ineffective and ill-advised. 

The concept of frame of reference is introduced as an important 
determinant of what a question means to a respondent and how he 
will react to it. Three techniques for taking account of the respond- 
ent’s frame of reference are analyzed: (1) we may elicit from him 
information which makes explicit the frame within which his answers 
originate; (2) we may instruct him regarding the frame of reference 
which we consider appropriate; (3) we may select a frame of ref- 
erence common to an entire respondent group (if we are able to do 
so). 

In addition to frame of reference, three related concepts are con- 
sidered, each representing a potential source of respondent motivation 
or resistance. These are the relevance of the question as seen by the 
respondent, the respondent's information level in the area under ques- 
tion, and the degree of social acceptability which is imputed to his 
answers. The chapter concludes with two common problems of the 
question writer—the tendency to “lead” the respondent, and the con- 
fusion which results from attempting to combine several questions 
into one. 


chapter 6 


The Design of Questionnaires 


We have said that three different kinds of problems are involved in 
Preparing questions which are adequate to the dual purpose of meet- 
ing objectives and motivating communication. The first of these 
problems—the actual choice of words—was the major topic of Chap- 
ter 5. In this chapter we will consider two more problems related 
to question construction—the choice between open and closed ques- 
tions, and between direct and indirect approaches to interview objec- 
tives. We will then turn to the problem of questionnaire organiza- 
tion and design—the patterning and sequence of questions which are 
Most effective for different interview purposes. 


OPEN AND CLOSED QUESTIONS 

A major decision in the formulation of questions has to do with the 
form of the response; that is, whether the respondent is to reply in his 
©wn words, or is to select from a series of preassigned categories the 
answer that best approximates his own opinion. Questions of the 
former type are termed “open” or “unrestricted.” The latter type of 
question is “closed” or “restricted.” The open question simply estab- 
lishes the topic for the respondent, and leaves him to structure his 
answer as he sees fit. The following example of an open question is 
taken from the questionnaire of an industrial study: “How do you 
feel about Negroes and whites working together in this factory?” The 
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respondent answers ad lib., and the interviewer makes a verbatim 
transcript of his answer. In the closed question the possible re- 
sponses are contained in the question, so that the respondent merely 
has to select the category that comes closest to his position. An ex- 
ample of a closed question is: “Do you think your income will be 
higher, lower, or about the same this year as it was last year?” 

The partisans of both the open and the closed question have been 
extremely vocal in advocating the advantages of their respective tech- 
niques. Some years ago, however, Lazarsfeld! pointed out that the 
appropriateness of open or closed questions depends upon a number 
of situational factors. We are in agreement with this general point 
of view, and would list the most important of the “situational factors” 
as being: 

(1) The objectives of the interview (or of the part of the interview 
under consideration). 

(2) The respondent's degree of knowledge or level of information 
about the topic in question. 

(3) The extent to which the topic has been thought through by the 
respondent, so that his ideas and opinions about it are well structured. 

(4) The ease with which the material in question can be com- 
municated by the respondent, or the extent to which he is motivated 
to communicate on this topic. 

(5) The extent to which the respondent's situation with respect to 
these matters (his information level, attitude structure, motivation, 


and ability to communicate) is known to the interviewer in advance 
of the interview. 


The Objectives of the Interview 


The basic principle here is that the closed question tends to be most 


i Successful when the interviewer’s objective is to “classify” the respond- 


ent, that is, to lead the respondent to express agreement or disagree- 
ment with some stated point of view. If the interviewer’s objective 
goes beyond the classification of the respondent and includes the wish 
to learn something of the respondent’s frame of reference or the 
process by which he has arrived at a particular point of view, an open 
question is likely to be more appropriate than a single closed question 
or even a combination of closed questions. 

Suppose we wish to learn what proportion of the workers in a 
plant consider it a good place in which to work. The objective can 


1 Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “The Controversy over Detailed Interyiews—An Offer for 
Negotiation,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 8, 38-60 (1944). 
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be realized by asking the following closed question: “On the whole, 

would you say that this was a good or a poor place to work?” This 

question is clear and straightforward, and asks the respondent to place 
himself in one of two categories. If our objective does not go beyond 
this two-way classification of workers according to their over-all 
judgment of the work place, the question is adequate. Moreover, it 
1s an efficient and economical way of getting the limited amount of 
information which we seek; the response satisfies directly the objective 
of the question, with no inference or interpretation by the interviewer. 

Suppose, however, that our objectives include learning something 
of the structure of the workers attitude, the basis for his over-all 
judgment of the company, and the intensity of his feelings on this sub- 
ject. For these purposes the previous closed question is inadequate, 
and we would suggest instead that the topic be approached with an 
open question, such as: “Would you tell me how you feel about this 
company as a place to work?” Depending on the respondent's 
answer, this question might be followed with one or more supple- 
mentary questions, such as: “That’s very interesting; can you tell me 

a little more about it?” or “I see. Would you explain exactly what 

you have in mind there?” or “Now, will you tell me why you feel that 

way about it?” (In Chapter 8, the technique of framing and using 
such supplementary or “probe” questions will be a major topic of 

discussion. ) i 

Let us turn to a specific example in order to understand some of the 
differences between the responses evoked by open and by closed 
questions. Imagine that the open question “Would you tell me how 
you feel about this company as a place to work?” has just been asked 
of four employees in the same factory. The first is an enthusiastic 
company man of twenty-five years’ seniority. 

Firsr EmrLovrer: You ask me if this is a good place to work; man, it’s the 
best. Tve been here for twenty-five years, and before I came to this 
company I had a taste of what other outfits were like. Here they treat 
you fair; youve got security; the pay is good; they're fine people to 

5 work for. ` I just couldn’t ask for a better break. 

EConD Emproyse: Well, I'd say it was as good as any. The hours are 
long and the work’s tough and my foreman’s no prize, but then none 
of them are. The point is that when you're a working man, you got 
to expect things to be like that. That’s the way plants go, although 
you probably wouldn’t know it, and this one’s as good as most, better’n 


some, 

Tam Emrrovre: Well, in some ways I think this is a pretty poor place to 
work. The foreman just rides you all the time and the work is dirty. 
The fact is, Im here for only one good reason, and that is that they 
pay better than any place around here. I’m willing to put up with an 
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awful lot of this other stuff as long as I can make enough money, and 
from that point of view this is the best place in town. 

FourtH Emptoyee: Well, I can’t very well answer that question for you. 
You see, I’m brand new here; I just came to work yesterday for the 
first time. The other guys seem to think it’s O.K. Id say that this 
is a good place to work. 


Each of these four men, had he been asked the closed question— 
“On the whole, would you say that this is a good or a poor place to 
work?”—would probably have responded “good.” The differences 
among the four, however, are pronounced and important. The first 
respondent has real enthusiasm for his job and his company. The 
category “good” would have given only a mild indication of the inten- 
sity of his positive feeling for the company. Moreover, his positive 
attitudes obviously were based upon experience in other situations 
and on a long work history within the present company. 

Our second respondent provides an example of ambivalent attitudes 
toward industrial employment, and considers his present place of 
work no exception to the general rule that such employment is 
arduous and unpleasant. On an absolute scale, he indicated no great 
liking for his place of work. He did tell us, however, that in com- 
parison to other still less attractive places, he considered his present 
company relatively good. Thus, in spite of his criticisms and am- 
bivalence, he concludes by putting himself into the category of favor- 
able responses. 

The third respondent provides more striking evidence of the im- 
portance of frame of reference. He speaks about working conditions 
and supervision in specific and negative terms, but goes on to give 
the company a very high rating with respect to rate of pay, and tells 
us further that this characteristic is for him the crucial one in judging 
a place of work. He concludes that the favorable pay rate outweighs 
the negative attributes of the company, and that the company is there- 
fore a desirable place to work. 

The major characteristic of the fourth respondent is that he has no 
real basis for making a judgment of the company. He tells us this, 
and then goes on to say that his first impression from his meager ex- 
perience is that the company will be a satisfactory place in which to 
work, 

In summary, then, we have four respondents, all of whom would 
have been classified as answering “good” to our closed question, who 
present interesting and significant differences with respect to the 
intensity of their attitudes, the frame of reference or basis of their 
response, the amount of information or experience on which their 
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response is based, and the amount of ambivalence or polarization of 
their attitudes on this question. To some extent we can generalize 
from this example to the kinds of situations for which open or closed 
questions are particularly appropriate. 

The open question appears to be more appropriate when our objec- 
tive is not only to discover the respondent's attitude toward some 
fssue, but also to learn something about his level of information, the 
structure or basis on which he has formed his opinion, the frame of 
teference within which he answers the question, and the intensity of 
his feelings on the topic. 

The closed question is appropriate when our objective is limited to 
the classification of the respondent with respect to some attitude or 
perception. Even this decision needs to be made with caution, since 
there are other factors which may make the closed question inap- 
Propriate even for such classification purposes. Some of these 
qualifications are taken up in later sections. We can, of course, 
attempt to measure intensity by asking an additional closed question 
to get at this dimension. Similarly, we can ask additional closed 
questions to illuminate to some degree the respondent's frame of 
reference and the structure of his opinion. If our objectives tend to 
be ambitious, however, and if the respondent's attitude structure is 
complex, the process of formulating batteries of closed questions often 

comes more difficult and less satisfactory than the use of an initial 


pen question to meet the same objectives. 


The Respondent's Level of Information 

A second factor in the choice between open and closed questions is 
the respondent's level of information regarding the topic to be dis- 
cussed, Some minimal level of information is necessary for him to 
answer any questions, of course, and it is purposeless to raise ques- 
tions which the respondent cannot comprehend, or which refer to 
things beyond his experience. It is less obvious, perhaps, that the 
Choice of an open or closed question should be based in part upon 
the criterion of respondent knowledge. Let us develop this point by 
means of an example from survey research. 

Consider the case of the householder answering his door to find a 
Public-opinion interviewer, who asks, “How do you feel about the 
Peacetime uses of atomic energy?” Our hypothetical householder 
may be an atomic physicist who has made a special study of this com- 
Plex topic; he may be an informed layman who has strong opinions 
On the desirability of peaceful technological development in addition 
to military uses of atomic energy; oT he may be a naive person who 
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can only respond by saying, “Gosh, I don’t know. You mean bombs?” 
Obviously, the length of the response and its entire character will be 
vastly different for these three respondents. 

Consider the same situation with the interviewer asking a closed 
or poll-type question. The householder swings the door open, and 
our “closed questioner” says, “Are you for or against the peacetime 
use of atomic energy?” Any one of our three respondents is equally 
able to answer “for” or “against.” If our research objective is limited 
to a classification of citizens’ opinions on this subject, this is perhaps 
acceptable for the first two respondents. It may not be important for 
us to distinguish between the layman and the professional. The 
third respondent, however, presents the researcher with a real prob- 
lem if he answers either “for” or “against.” Not only does he not 
have an adequate amount of knowledge on which to base an opinion, 
he very likely has no opinion. To the extent that our closed question 
leads him to classify himself as for or against instead of “don’t know,” 
we have been misled. 

The key generalization is that the open question provides an oppor- 
tunity for the interviewer to ascertain lack of information or uncer- 
tainty of feeling on the part of the respondent, whereas the closed 
question does not. If there is reason to believe that the topic under 
discussion will be outside the experience of many respondents, it 
seems desirable to adopt the open question and avoid the closed form. 
It is possible to use a sequence or battery of closed questions to 
ascertain the respondent’s level of knowledge, but this process has its 
own risks. The questions may be many, and potentially embarrassing 
to a respondent who must reveal his ignorance by a long string of 
noes. On the whole, the open question appears more appropriate for 
inquiries directed to a population in which level of information is 
extremely variable or is unknown to the interviewer. 


Structuring of Respondent Opinions or Attitudes 

This point has to do with the extent to which the respondent has 
already undertaken the cognitive process at the time that the inter- 
view begins. In other words, does the respondent have a clearcut 
attitude on the topic in question? Has he acquired enough informa- 
tion, and has he given the topic sufficient thought so that his attitude 
or position is already well defined? To the extent that such a process 
has taken place, the interviewers problem is simply one of motivating 
the respondent to verbalize the attitude which he has already formu- 
lated. To the extent that this process has not occurred in advance of 
the interview, the interviewer may face the dual problem of motivat- 
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ing the respondent and assisting him to think through and formulate 
his opinion on the topic in question, so that he can verbalize it. 

Consider the following example of a personnel interviewer ap- 
proaching a factory foreman: “Mr. Smith, you've been with us now for 
Over a year; we're much interested in finding out how you feel about 
your job.” The chances are that since Mr. Smith’s job is conspicu- 
ously within his experience and is an important part of his life, he has 
well-structured opinions about it. Assuming that he is motivated to 
communicate on this subject, he is well able to do so and his opinions 
are clearly defined. He can answer the foregoing open question, and 
he could ‘answer equally well a closed question on the same subject, 
Such as the following: “Mr. Smith, youve been with us for over a 
year now; wed be interested in knowing whether you are satisfied or 
dissatisfied with your job situation.” 

Contrast Mr. Smith’s ability to answer such a question, in an area 
Where his information is well structured, with his ability to answer 
One he has never considered before: “Foreman Smith, do you think 
that your work group would do its best work on a piece-rate basis or 
an hourly wage?” Assuming that Foreman Smith has not previously 
thought the problem through, he must now marshall the relevant ex- 
Perience, consider the implications of that experience, and develop 
from his first ambiguous reactions a specific formulation in favor of 
the piece rate or the hourly wage. Mr. Smith must think the question 
Over on the spot if he is to be able to answer it. 

In the first situation, the closed question is likely to be quite appro- 
Priate, provided that its brief answers will satisfy our basic objectives. 

T. Smith’s opinions about his job are sufficiently structured so that 

© can presumably give them readily. In the second situation, the 
Open question is much more appropriate. We want Mr. Smith to 
recall, order, and evaluate his experience. A question that merely 
asks him to express in a word his preference for one of two alternative 
responses provides little incentive and less assistance for him to go 
through the complex process of “making up his mind.” The open 
question, on the other hand, calling for a full response, gives Mr. 
Smith reason and opportunity to pull together his experience. Tt also 
Creates a situation where the interviewer, through skillful probing, can 
assist him in the process. The encouragement and careful urging of 
the interviewer may be necessary to bring Mr. Smith to a full formula- 
tion of his opinion. 
he open question, therefore, is to be desired in situations where 
© respondent has not yet formulated his opinions clearly. The use 
of a closed question in such a situation involves the serious risk that 
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the respondent's first choice of an offered alternative may in fact be 
quite different from the conclusion he would reach if he went through 
the process of recall, organization, and evaluation of his own experience. 


_/ Motivating Power of the Question 

In the early chapters of this book we discussed the importance of 
developing adequate motivation to communicate on the part of the 
respondent. We pointed out that absence of such motivation was 
likely to result either in lack of communication or in the communica- 
tion of distorted or biased material. We discussed a number of ways 
in which the respondent might indicate that an adequate motivational 
base had not been developed. A respondent might give no answer 
at all to a question; he might state explicitly his reluctance to answer; 
or he might answer in a way that evades the objective of the question. 
When the interviewer receives responses of this sort to an open ques- 
tion, he then attacks the problem of developing more adequate re- 
spondent motivation, using the kinds of techniques which have 
already been presented. For example, he may offer reassurances of 
confidentiality; he may restate the reasons for the question or empha- 
size the importance of the interview purpose. 

The closed question has both strengths and weaknesses with respect 
to the solution of this kind of motivational problem. On the one 
hand, the closed question requires less motivation to communicate on 
the part of the respondent. Not only does it demand less effort of 
him (particularly in cases where his attitudes are not really crystal- 
lized), but also the response itself is usually less revealing and poten- 
tially less threatening than in the case of the open question. For 
these reasons, the interviewer who uses the closed question will be 
confronted less often with absence of response, blunt refusal to re- 
spond, or a “don’t know” answer. This apparent advantage of the 
closed question, however, entails certain risks. These risks are impor- 
tant in situations where the respondent is interested in avoiding an 
embarrassing answer or in concealing ambiguity in his own thinking. 
The closed question allows him to make an easy choice of word or 
phrase without betraying his anxiety or embarrassment. The attend- 
ant risk is that his choice may be dictated more by these avoidance 
wishes than by the motivation to communicate valid information. 
Consider a student whom the school principal engages in a conversa- 
tion regarding his difficulties in mastering algebra. “John, before we 
discuss your problems in algebra, I want to know something about 
your study habits. Are you putting at least an hour a day on algebra, 
or not?” This is a closed question, and the youthful respondent has 
only to say, “Yes, I am,” or “No, I’m not.” 
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With only slight changes in phraseology, the principal might have 
asked the question in more open form. “John, before we discuss your 
problems in algebra, I want to know something about your study 
habits. Can you tell me about how much time you put on algebra 
each day?” 

What are the likely effects of these two forms of the question, as- 
suming that the topic is a painful one for the respondent and the situ- 
ation not without its threatening aspects? The closed question is 
more easily answered; he need only repeat one of the suggested re- 
sponses. The open question requires him to think through and phrase 
his own answer. This is more difficult, and he is correspondingly 
more likely to remain silent, make a hopeful attempt at changing the 
subject, or retreat to the safety of “don’t know.” On the other hand, 
the relative ease of response of the closed question, helpful as it is to 
interviewer and respondent at the time, carries more risk of a biased 
response, The student learns from the question that one hour’s study 
time appears to mark an important boundary, and he knows which 
side of that boundary he had better be on. The forces on him to 
shade his response in that direction are strong, indeed. 

We conclude that the closed question may be appropriate when 
such biasing forces are not present, or when the respondent is not 
likely to perceive one alternative answer as more acceptable to the 
interviewer. If these conditions are not met, the interviewer would 
be better advised to use the open form, and cope with the problem of 
respondent motivation in terms of the purpose of the inquiry, the safe- 
guards for the respondent, and the quality of the personal relationship 


etween them. 


Interviewer's Insight into Respondent's Situation 
uthors that for many interviewing situa- 
Ives less risk than does the use of closed 
is less likely to involve the researcher 
Or practitioner in difficulties arising from the four kinds of factors just 
iscussed. The lesser risks and increased harvest of information 
` Which the open question provides, however, are achieved at relatively 
high expenditures of time and money and require a higher degree of 
interviewing skill. These administrative considerations in the use of 
pen questions are fully discussed elsewhere.” 
There is an additional point involved in the choice between open 
and closed questions, a point which has been implicit in the considera- 


g It is the opinion of the a 
tons, the open question invo 
questions. The open question 
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tions that have already been discussed, but which should now be made 
specific. Since the respondent’s degree of knowledge, level of cogni- 
tive structuring, and motivational level are all important considerations 
in determining the choice between open and closed questions, it fol- 
lows that the researcher or practitioner, in order to make this choice, 
must be in possession of substantial information and insight into the 
respondent's situation in respect to these variables. 

Specifically, in choosing to investigate a topic by means of closed 
questions, the interviewer is saying that he is in possession of substan- 
tial information about the respondent’s degree of knowledge or ex- 
pertness in the area, that he can make realistic assumptions about the 
extent to which the respondent has thought through or structured his 
attitudes on the topic, and that he is in a position to make equally 
good assumptions about the respondent’s motivation to communicate. 
The importance of such knowledge as a basis for formulating closed 
questions can best be shown by referring to the results of some em- 
pirical research on this problem. 

Crutchfield and Gordon’ have provided an excellent documentation 
of the effects of the improper use of the closed question. A national 
polling organization asked the following question in one of its studies: 
“After the war, would you like to see many changes or reforms made 
in the United States, or would you rather have the country remain 
pretty much the way it was before the war?” The answers indicated 
that the majority of people wanted things to remain as they were be- 
fore the war. The results were interpreted as referring only to do- 
mestic economic issues. Crutchfield and Gordon repeated the study, 
having interviewers ask the same question followed by nondirective 
probes to ascertain what the respondents meant by their answers. 
The responses showed that respondents answered from any of seven 
different frames of reference. Some were concerned with domestic 
issues (employment conditions, standard of living, etc.), others with 
political affairs, and so on. Because the original researcher was un- 
aware of these varying frames of reference, his interpretation of the 
findings was quite in error. 

This faulty use of the closed question ties into the first of the points 
which we have already discussed. The researcher had objectives 
which required him to understand and interpret the answers in terms 
of the respondent's frame of reference. It turned out, however, that 
the respondents’ frames of reference were many and variable, that the 
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researcher did not have advance knowledge of them, and that the 
closed question failed to give him information that would permit cor- 
rect interpretations. 

Another illuminating example of the difficulties which arise from 
differences in interpretation of closed questions is cited by Angus 
Campbell. During the early months of World War II, a plan to 
move German and Italian aliens away from the East Coast was being 
considered. In order to assess public feeling on the issue, a polling 
Survey was conducted in several eastern cities, which included this 
question: “I’m going to ask you about several groups of people in this 
country. First, take Germans who are not citizens—that is, German 
aliens—do you think most of them are loyal to the United States, 
about half are loyal, or only a few are loyal?” The survey finding was 
that a large percentage of the public thought that only a few of the 
German aliens were loyal. This finding, along with certain other data 
from the same survey, was taken as the basis of a recommendation for 
rather drastic action regarding East Coast aliens. 

Because of the fact that this recommendation was inconsistent with 
recommendations made by another survey organization on the basis 
of data obtained by a different technique, a small-scale study was 
undertaken by the Division of Program Surveys of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to determine what respondents meant by their 
answers to this question. The researcher presented the original poll- 
Ing questions to a small sample of people in Philadelphia, but followed 
each question with nondirective probes to bring out the meaning the 
Question had for the respondent. 

Considering now only the question of loyalty stated above, the re- 
Searcher found approximately the same proportion of people choosing 
the “only a few are loyal” category as the poll had reported. When 
these respondents were encouraged to expand on their answers, how- 
ever, it was found that the terms loyalty and disloyalty as interpreted 
and used by the respondents did not generally refer to traitorous acts 
Or utterances, A third of the respondents took “loyalty” to mean a 

Y-product of citizenship; that is, citizens are loyal, noncitizens are 

isloyal. Another third defined loyalty in terms of sentimental factors 
Such as “forgetting the old country” or “having affection for the United 
States” The remainder of the people interviewed had quite diverse 
ideas, Only one in ten meant that “disloyal” people would do things 
Or say things harmful to this country. In other words, only a small 
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fraction of the people who said they thought most alien Germans were 
disloyal were actually expressing hostility or serious suspicion. 

These examples are illustrative of the problems that arise when the 
researcher uses closed questions without adequate advance knowledge 
of the respondent’s level of information, frame of reference, and struc- 
ture of opinion. In some cases it is possible for the researcher to in- 
form himself in advance on such points by pretest procedures, scout- 
ing interviews, or other means of studying the population which is to 
be questioned. Lazarsfeld® has suggested that for statistical studies 
or research projects of large size, the appropriate allocation of func- 
tions between the open and closed techniques consists of using open 
questions for the pilot work and closed questions for the data gather- 
ing. In this arrangement, the closed questions can be formulated on 
the basis of direct experience with at least a small sample of the 
population, and can take into account the level of information and 
frames of reference characteristic of this population. The researcher 
can thus take advantage of the savings in time and effort which the 
closed questions offer in dealing with a large respondent population. 

Even assuming such preliminary knowledge of developmental pro- 
cedures as Lazarsfeld recommends, it seems to us that the choice be- 
tween open and closed questions has to do also with the basic sim- 
plicity or complexity of the topic to be investigated. Generally 
speaking, the closed question is well adapted to situations where (a) 
there are a limited number of known frames of reference from which 
the respondent can answer the question, (b) within these few possible 
frames of reference there is a known range of possible responses, and 
(c) within this range there are clearly defined choice points that ac- 
curately represent the position of each respondent. 

Two examples will help to clarify these points. The first is the 
classification of respondent by marital status. In this case there is a 
known range of possible responses; a person is single, married, di- 
vorced, separated, or widowed. Within this range the choices are 
clear and the question has but one frame of reference for all respond- 
ents. Here the closed question is desirable and can be worded, “Are 
you single, married, divorced, separated, or widowed?” The respond- 
ent merely has to select the response which defines his marital status. 

Another example of the closed type used appropriately is the ques- 
tion, “Would you say your present income is higher, lower, or about 
the same as your last year’s income?” In this question the respondent 
is asked to compare facts which are known to him. The frame © 
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reference is limited to an income comparison for two years, is specified 
in the question, and the choices are clear. 

In short, the closed question represents a kind of efficient small-bore 
ammunition. If the objective is clearly in sight and not complex, and 
if the interviewer is confident of his marksmanship, all is well. For 
more ambitious game or in less well-defined situations, the greater 
Tange, spread, and fire power of the open question is indicated. 


INDIRECT APPROACHES TO DIFFICULT MATERIAL 

In the discussion of question wording and the use of open and closed 
questions, there has been an implicit underlying assumption that the 
respondent can and will report the information which is wanted, pro- 
vided the interviewer can make clear what he is to report on and 
establish a favorable relationship with him. There are several situa- 
tions, however, in which the respondent may be unable or unwilling 
to report the information which the interviewer wants. 

In earlier chapters we have discussed the difficulties of obtaining 
adequate responses on certain subjects or in certain circumstances. 
We have emphasized the interviewer-respondent relationship as the 
major means of resolving these difficulties. But some problems in 
communication persist in spite of a supportive relationship between 
interviewer and respondent. A particular subject may so embarrass 
q © respondent that he protects himself by giving partial or biased 
information, He feels that his own behavior or attitude violates some 
Social norm, or conflicts with the image he must present to the world. 
Suppose that we wish to know whether a respondent sometimes drinks 
to excess, or whether he has strong feelings of prejudice toward cer- 
tain minority groups, or merely whether he neglected to vote in the 
ast presidential election. Some respondents may find it so ego- 
threatening to answer such questions that no interviewing skills will 
be adequate to motivate a full and frank response within the limita- 
tions of time which the situation imposes. 

Another kind of information may be inaccessible to the respondent 
himself. If we wish to know whether a respondent has feelings of 
envy and hostility toward his father or whether he suffers from basic 
and persistent insecurity, we are raising questions into which the re- 
SPondent may have little or no insight. 

On other topics the respondent and interviewer may not have a 
common vocabulary or conceptual framework. In a recent study of 
Mental health, it was found that most respondents had given little 
thought to the topic and were unacquainted with even the most ele- 
Mentary concepts and vocabulary of psychiatry. Matters that the 
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specialist considered problems of mental health, these respondents 
classified as moral or disciplinary. It was, therefore, very difficult to 
discuss problems of mental health with them. 

In such a circumstance the interviewer has to make decisions that 
are more basic than those of question wording and whether the ques- 
tion should be open or closed. The first decision is whether the ob- 
jective can be met at all through the interview or must be discarded. 
If the interviewer feels that the objective can be fully met, or that it 
is so important that even partial information is better than none, a 
second decision remains. Is it feasible to word questions so that they 
get at the objective directly, or must some indirect approach be used? 

If we were limited to direct questions, much information would be 
lost to the interview process, and interviewing would be a far less 
important method of data collection than it is. Fortunately, research- 
ers and practitioners are becoming increasingly interested and skilled 
in the use of indirect approaches to objectives. We shall discuss here 
several of the kinds of problems that require the use of indirect 
techniques. 

In the other chapters of this book, when we mention techniques for 
one purpose or another we proceed to a description of how to develop 
and use them. In considering indirect approaches, we intend to give 
the reader only a general orientation to the subject. The reason is 
that many of the techniques are highly complicated and are still in a 
very early stage of development. The design of an adequate se- 
quence of indirect questions or a picture-story device is a research 
problem in itself, The validation of such techniques is especially im- 
portant, and too often neglected. We believe that the design and 
testing of specialized techniques is best restricted to situations in 
which staff and facilities make feasible the necessary developmental 
research and studies of validation. 


Potentially Embarrassing or Threatening Data 

This is perhaps the most frequent reason for utilizing indirect ap- 
proaches, and several examples can be given to illustrate the success- 
ful solution of this type of problem through indirect means. Recently 
the Survey Research Center undertook to discover how adolescent 
boys reacted to parental rules and requests, and what attitudes were 
reflected in this behavior. Preliminary informal interviews indicated 
that many of the boys found this topic an embarrassing one to discuss 
with an adult interviewer. They saw the interviewer as a representa- 
tive of the world of adult authority epitomized by their own parents, 
and they imputed to the interviewer the attitudes of approval and dis- 
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approval which their parents expressed. Responses to direct ques- 
tions were so meager that an indirect approach was indicated. 

Respondents were shown two drawings. The first was intended to 
evoke the adolescents’ reaction to the direct personal imposition of 
parental authority. The drawing shows a man and woman sitting in 
a living room. They are apparently speaking to a boy in his early 
teens, who is wearing a coat and seems about to leave the house. The 
father, according to the words printed above his head in cartoon 
fashion, has just said, “Be sure to be home by ten o'clock. We're 
going out ourselves and will be late getting back.” Above the boy’s 
head is a blank cartoon “balloon,” suggesting that he has made some 
response. The interviewer presented this picture to the respondent, 
and asked him to supply the missing response. What does the boy 
reply? Does he argue with his father or agree to come home 
Promptly? Does he consider the father’s request reasonable or arbi- 
trary? Does he really intend to keep his promise, or is he answering 
with reservations of his own? Information of this kind was supplied 
readily by the respondents, and from it the analysts inferred the re- 
Spondents’ own relations with their parents. 

The second picture shows the same boy later in the evening. He is 
at a drugstore with a group of other boys and girls. A clock on the 
wall points to 9:57 r.t. The boy is saying, “I have to go home now.” 
A friend replies, “Oh, stick around. Your folks aren't home anyway.” 

The interviewer presented this picture to the respondent and asked 
him what the boy decided to do. Again, the responses were readily 
Siven. They were used to infer the extent to which the adolescent 
boys had internalized the parents’ standards. Would they obey, even 
when the risks of disobeying were pretty well eliminated? 

Another example of the successful use of indirect questions comes 
from a market research project conducted by Mason Haire.6 The 
Problem was to determine some of the sources of consumer resistance 
to buying “instant” coffee. Haire felt that these resistances reflected 
Prejudices rather than rational decisions, and that people might be 
reluctant to admit their prejudices. He felt that the potential em- 

arrassment of such admissions would lead the respondent to elabo- 
rate rationalization or to refusal to answer. There was also, of course, 
the possibility that people might be unaware of the real reason for 


their avoidance of instant coffee. 
Haire suspected that one of the sources of resistance to this product 
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was the feeling of some housewives that certain labor-saving devices, 
especially in the preparation of food, were somehow improper. He 
believed that some women would feel they were “cheating,” or shirk- 
ing their housewifely duties, if they stopped brewing or percolating 
in favor of instant coffee. 

To test this hypothesis, a group of housewives were given a shop- 
ping list which contained approximately twenty items typical of the 
usual grocery list. A second list was prepared, which was exactly the 
same as the first with one exception. In list A was included a pound 
of regular coffee; in list B was included a jar of instant coffee. An- 
other group of housewives was given the second list. All the respond- 
ents were asked, on the basis of the list which they had received, to 
describe the woman who was doing the shopping, attempting to guess 
what kind of person she was. Subsequent coding revealed that re- 
spondent perceptions of the woman using the list including the instant 
coffee could be classified easily into two groups. Some respondents 
were unfavorable, describing her as a lazy, slovenly housewife who 
thought little of her husband’s well-being. Other respondents con- 
cluded that the woman buying the instant coffee was obviously a busy 
person who was saving time and had her work efficiently organized. 
The housewife whose list contained regular coffee was described in 
neutral or in mildly positive terms by most respondents. From this 
research, Haire learned that housewives differed in their attitudes 
toward the use of instant coffee, that many housewives had serious 
prejudices against this product, and that the basis of these prejudices 
involved their perceptions of themselves and their role as wives and 
housekeepers. 

A similar approach was used by the Survey Research Center to de- 
termine some of the sources of resistance to using the telephone for 
making long distance calls. The following questions were asked of a 
state-wide sample of Michigan residents. 


1. Mrs. Jones is a woman who makes a long distance phone call to her rela- 
tives once or twice a month just to visit with them. 

a. Why do you think she does this? 

b. What kind of person is she? 

On arriving at a distant city, Mrs. Smith says to her husband, “I ought 
to call Mary and tell her we're all right now, but I just don’t like to make 
the call.” 

a. Why do you think she feels that way? 

b. Anything else? 


Some respondents described Mrs. Jones as being a thoughtful, 
friendly person who recognized that the telephone could bring her 


to 
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closer to her friends than the more impersonal practice of writing 
letters. For other people, any woman using the long distance phone 
for social purposes was a thoughtless person who just didn’t care how 
much of her husband’s money she spent. 

In similar fashion, some people found Mrs. Smith's hesitancy to use 
the telephone an evidence of thrift, others thought it irrational and 
inconsiderate. In both cases, the use of indirect questions produced 
better insight into the respondents’ attitudes, and enabled the inter- 
viewer to discover the irrational blocks, prejudices, and stereotypes 
which the respondent might well have been unable to communicate 
directly, 

This type of problem becomes much more serious when we want a 
respondent to give information that might require him to report vio- 
lating some moral or ethical norm, or at least as exceeding the bounds 
of what is socially acceptable. Questions about moral beliefs, the 
use of alcoholic beverages, and racial and religious prejudice may 
represent an acute threat to the respondent. 

Perhaps the simplest indirect approach to such problems is to use a 
question that directs attention to a person other than the respondent. 
This may be done as a substitute for or a preamble to a more direct 
approach, on the assumption that once an individual has been able to 
verbalize his own behavior by attributing it to another person, he is 
More ready to admit to it as his own. During World War II there 
Was a good deal of social pressure against cashing war bonds, and 
Many people felt that such behavior might be interpreted as being 
unpatriotic. One successful approach to studying the causes and in- 
cidence of bond redemption began with the following question: “Why 

© you think it is that some people cash war bonds?” This provided 
à respondent with an opportunity to justify cashing bonds, if he 
Wanted to—such as “Well, I suppose a lot of people cash them because 
they find they need some money for something they didn’t expect. 

ey probably feel bad about cashing them, but sometimes it’s nec- 

essary,” It was then relatively easy to ask him whether he himself 

ad experienced similar pressures, and even whether he had responded 
to them by cashing some of his own bonds. 

Several researchers studying attitudes toward minority groups have 
encountered reluctance on the part of respondents to relate their atti- 
tudes directly, and have used successfully the pictorial type of stimu- 
lus described in connection with the Survey Research Center’s study 
of adolescents. Radke, Traeger, and Davis’ studied the reaction of 
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children to racial and religious groups by using a set of pictures as 
stimuli. One of these pictures showed several groups of children, one 
consisting entirely of white children, one a white group except for a 
single Negro, the third predominantly a Negro group. The child re- 
spondent was asked which group he would prefer to play in, and why 
he would prefer to play in that particular group. The presumption 
was that children who felt prejudices against Negroes which they 
were unwilling to verbalize directly would reveal them by indicating 
avoidance of a group in which there were Negro members. 

Jahoda, Deutsch, and Cook report the use of a sentence-completion 
test in conducting research on the same problem. The sentence- 
completion technique appears to offer somewhat greater ease of inter- 
pretation than the pictorial approach, but it does not lend itself quite 
so well to complete avoidance of threat. The following examples are 
taken from the work of Jahoda and her colleagues. 


a. When a Negro sat down next to him on the bus, John —~ 
b. Negroes are___ ~ 

c. The sight of a Negro always 
d. A walk through the Negro section is 


The examples in this section demonstrate some of the many ways in 
which indirect techniques may be used to obtain data which the to- 
spondent might find embarrassing or threatening to communicate 1n 
answer to a direct question. Such indirect approaches have in com- 
mon the use of an external stimulus or object of discussion, including 
such devices as pictures, a description or a brief anecdote, or merely 
the introduction of an imaginary third person who is to be describe 
by the respondent. These techniques are also applicable to meeting 
other kinds of objectives that respondents are reluctant to discuss. 


Lack of Common Vocabulary or Conceptual Framework 

In a simpler form, this problem appears as a matter of languag® 
and its solution consists in defining terms and concepts for the re- 
spondent. Survey interviews often include such definitions if com- 
mon usage cannot be relied on. The problem becomes more compli- 
cated, however, if simple definitions cannot be given, or if the act 0 
providing such a definition would introduce bias by suggesting the 
“right” answer. In such cases, less direct means become appropriate, 
as the following example illustrates. l 

A few years ago the Survey Research Center undertook a study 1| 
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which one of the objectives was to learn something of people's knowl- 
edge about and attitudes toward mental illness. Additional objectives 
of the study included learning what behavioral or emotional symptoms 
people considered as being evidence of mental disturbance, and how 
they thought abnormal behavior should be dealt with. More spe- 
cifically, the researchers wanted answers to such objectives as these: 
Do people consider all individuals with behavior disorders or eccen- 
tricities to be mentally ill? Do they consider behavior problems as 
problems requiring psychological understanding and remedy, or as 
problems to be handled through legal or disciplinary action? 

_ The first difficulty the researchers encountered in making this inves- 
tigation was the lack of common terminology between interviewer and 
respondent. The term “mental health” had little meaning for most 
People, and respondents’ notions of “mental illness” ran all the way 
from slight nervousness to profoundly psychotic behavior. For the 
interviewer to have provided a definition of mental health or illness 
would have largely destroyed the value of the interview, because it 
would have suggested to the respondent what the expert included 
under the various categories of mental illness, and would thus have 
Supplied him with the very knowledge the researchers wished to test. 

is was avoided by approaching indirectly the definition, symptoms, 
and treatment of mental illness. 

The stimulus consisted in reading to the respondent brief anecdotal 
descriptions of several neurotic problems, behavior disorders, and psy- 
choses, The respondent answered questions that described behavior 
Within the range of common experience, in language which he under- 
Stood. Analysis of the responses to these cases enabled the researcher 
to infer what symptoms were classified by respondents as indicative 
of mental illness, and which they considered to be within the range of 
normalcy. Two examples of the question sequences used in this study 
are given here. 


Example 1 


We would like to talk with you now about the kinds of problems that 
People might come up against. For example, take the case of a woman— 
leť’s call her Mrs. Jones. She’s a terribly unhappy woman. She’s afraid 
She's going to have a nervous breakdown mi 

o you thi a le h roblem 
People? hink many people have p! 
t into a 
don't” do you suppose some people get into a con 

Could you tell me more about this? $ 
lipe ewer is in terms of internal “causes : 
ike this? 


s of this kind, or only a few 


dition like this and others 


How does a person get to be 
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What do you think Mrs. Jones can do about it? 

If no outside source is mentioned: Is there anywhere or any way she can 
get some help for her condition? 

Ask everyone who has mentioned an outside source: If this didn’t work, 
do you think there is anywhere else Mrs. Jones could go to get help? 

If a person felt that he (she) was really getting into a nervous condition, 
do you think he (she) would go for help right away, or would he (she) 
wait? 

Why do you think they would do that? 

What do you think you yourself would do? 

Do you feel a person is apt to talk with friends about this condition, or is 
he (she) more likely to keep quiet about it? , 

If answer is “keep quiet” or “some would, some wouldn't”: Why wouldn't 
he (she) want to talk about it? 

Ask everyone: How about yourself—do you think you would talk abou! 
or not? Why is that? : 

Do you think that women are more likely to get into a condition like this 
than men, or isn’t there any difference? 

Why do you think that is? 


t it 


Example 2 


Now here’s the situation of Johnny, a ten-year-old boy. His parents have 
found out that he’s been stealing things for quite some time, and they are 
very much upset about it. 

Why do you think some children behave this way and others don’t? 

Could you tell me more about this? 


If answer is in terms of internal “causes”: How does a boy get to be like 
this—(insert mentioned personality variable or type)? 
What kinds of things do you think could be done in Johnny’s case? ihat 


If some type of help for child or parents is mentioned: Suppose 
didnt work—is there anywhere (else) they could go to get help with the 


problem? 

If treatment for child is not mentioned: Johnny has been doing this for 
quite a long time. Do you think there is any place the boy himself could be 
taken for help? 

The use of indirect questions in such situations as this offers the 
same basic advantages and disadvantages that we have seen in other 
contexts. They permit us to collect data which would not otherwise 
yield to the interview technique, but they involve inevitable difficul- 
ties in development, wording, and interpretation. Such questions 
must therefore be worked out with special care prior to the interview 
and tried out with a number of respondents to see whether they con- 
vey the impression for which the interviewer is striving and whether 
they evoke the required responses. It would be virtually impossible 
to frame such question sequences without repeated trial and error 
The questions on mental health in the examples cited here we? 
through a series of ten or more revisions before they were judge 


adequate. 
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Reaction to a Complex Stimulus 

Sometimes we need to use an indirect approach when we want the 
respondent to react to a complex situation or stimulus. The use of 
pictures or other visual material enables us to avoid verbal descrip- 
tions or definitions of excessive length or complexity. 

Suppose that we wish to learn which of two classroom teaching 
situations a student would prefer—informal, democratically led dis- 
cussion sessions, or conventional lectures with restricted student par- 
ticipation. To describe each of these situations adequately would 
require at least a paragraph, and might give the respondent more in- 
formation than he could retain. He might therefore answer on the 
basis of only a part of the question—some key word which had par- 
ticular impact for him. We run the risk also that in writing descrip- 
tions the use of such “loaded” words as “democratic” or “autocratic” 
might be difficult to avoid and biasing if used. (Many people might 
choose the “democratic” group because of the label alone. ) 

As an indirect alternative, one might offer the respondent two pic- 
tures. One might show a class listening attentively to a lecture from 
an instructor standing at a lectern, facing orderly rows of seats. An- 
other picture might show a group of similar size surrounding the in- 
structor at a conference table, in the midst of a give-and-take discus- 
sion. The respondent might then be asked which group he would 
like to be part of, why he ‘made that choice, and what differences he 
would predict between the two groups. 

The advantage of the picture for such objectives is obvious. The 
respondent can study it at length, and react to it without the need for 
complicated verbal instructions. Such pictures sometimes can do a 
much better job of presenting @ complex stimulus successfully than 
can the more direct and conventional verbal approach. 


Information Not Accessible to the Respondent 

Perhaps the situation in which the indirect approach is most clearly 
indicated occurs when the objectives require that we obtain informa- 
tion about the respondent which he is unable to report. Theories of 


personality, the observations of therapists, and the experiences of 
everyday life combine to remind us that there are insights about our 
own behavior that all of us lack; there are characteristics of our own 


personalities of which we are unaware; there are sources of anxiety 


and pain that take their toll unrecognized. 
A central concept which will be useful in thinking about the prob- 


lem of what information is accessi 
questions and what is inaccessible is the “c 


ble to the interviewer by direct 
one of consciousness.” A 
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schematic diagram of this cone is shown in Figure 10. Just above the 
cone is the environment in which the individual lives; at the bottom 
is the basic personality level. Between these two are various levels 
or strata of the individual’s psychological life. 

At the first or top level we find sensory observations, or that infor- 
mation about the environment which reaches the individual through 
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Figure 10. The cone of consciousness. 


what he observes of the world. These observations or stimuli ae 
organized and take on meaning through the processes of perception 
thinking, learning, and so forth, represented as the second level. At- 
titudes are at the next levels. 

For the purposes of this discussion we have identified two levels of 
attitudes, conscious and unconscious. It should be clear that these 
levels are not actually discrete stages but shade one into another with 
no sharp line between. Furthermore, the various strata are contin- 
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ually interacting, and each is modifying and changing the other. For 
example, perceptions near the top of the cone are drastically affected 
by unconscious attitudes near the bottom of the cone. 

When an object or fact from the environment is observed, it must 

be given meaning or structure by the individual. This structuring 
may modify the object or fact, making it different from what it is in 
the real world. To the extent that the perception differs from the 
objective fact, it does so because perception is determined only in part 
by the fact itself and in part by deeper levels of personality organi- 
zation. 
_ For our purposes in this chapter, the importance of this phenomenon 
is that the closer we get to the basic personality structure of the indi- 
vidual, the more difficult it is for him to communicate accurately to us 
about himself, As the diagram indicates, we soon approach an atti- 
tude level where the person is unable to report because these attitudes 
are unconscious. We have been emphasizing, however, that uncon- 
scious attitudes are interacting with higher levels. Psychologists and 
psychiatrists have learned to take advantage of this fact. They have 
found that if one is insightful enough (and has adequate theory), it is 
Possible to ask questions relating to higher conscious levels of the cone 
that permit inferences to be made about attitudes or personality fac- 
tors at deeper levels. 

Psychologists are often concerned with the personality characteristic 
(or basic attitude) of security or insecurity. Many people react to 
other people and to various aspects of life in a self-assured manner, as 
Persons who feel competent to deal with their world. Others have 
the opposite approach to the world, It is impossible for some—pet- 
naps most—to answer correctly the question “Are you a secure or an 
insecure individual?” This is true in part because they do not know 
what the psychologist means by “secure” or “insecure,” and partly be- 
cause their self-image may keep this characteristic hidden from them. 
We can, however, ask a person questions at a perceptual and con- 
scious attitudinal level that permit us to infer his level of security. 
He can report, for example, whether or not he likes to meet new peo- 
ple, whether or not he feels “nervous” in meeting new situations, 
whether he avoids some situations because he may not know how to 
act, and the like. Responses to questions like these provide a general 
Picture of the person’s basic security pattern. By inquiring how he 
reacts to situations in which secure people will act or feel one way and 
insecure people another, we can assess his position. 

The accessible manifestations of personality characteristics are 
sought by psychologists and psychiatrists by means of specialized in- 
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direct techniques, the so-called “projectives.” In Chapter 2 we dis- 
cussed the personality dynamics of projection. Projective techniques 
require the respondent to react to a stimulus which offers him very 
little structure, in order to permit his unconscious attitudes to play a 
much more important part in determining his response. Perhaps the 
best known of the projective techniques is the Rorschach test. This 
test consists of a series of cards, each containing an ink-blot design. 
The design is meaningless; in other words, it has minimal relation to 
the real world and to objects which the individual may have seen. 
The respondent is asked to tell what he sees in the cards. Since the 
stimuli are without structure, the meaning which the subject assigns 
to the cards must come from within, from his personality. The psy- 
chologist then attempts to infer from these responses certain attributes 
of the subject’s personality. 

When our objectives are to gather data about such deep-lying mate- 
rial, only indirect approaches are open to us, because we wish the 
respondent to tell us things he does not know. We use the term “pro- 
jective” to refer to such approaches when they are used to study per- 
sonality. Modified projective techniques have been used for other 
purposes, however. The following example illustrates their use to 
learn something about unconscious attitudes. 

Several years ago the Survey Research Center undertook the task 
of discovering whether people in this country felt anxiety over the 
possibility of being bombed in an enemy air attack. Some explora- 
tory work, as well as derivations from psychoanalytic theory, con- 
vinced the researchers that many people were unable to verbalize 
their anxieties on this subject, and were themselves unaware of their 
fear of being bombed.’ They had, in other words, protected them- 
selves from consciously experiencing such fears; they had repressed 
them. If this hypothesis was correct, then a direct question about 
fear of bombing would produce a negative response from such people, 
but an indirect question might produce evidence of the fear and 
anxiety working at subconscious levels. 

In accordance with this reasoning, an indirect approach was devised 
to measure the extent and intensity of anxiety over possible bombing. 
The indirect material consisted of a series of pictures drawn in a pur- 
posely ambiguous fashion, exhibited to the respondent one at a 
time. As each picture was shown to him, he was asked to describe 
what he saw, what he thought was happening, and what things he 


ə William A. Scott, “The Avoidance of Threatening Material in Imaginative 
Behavior,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 52, No. 3, 338-346 
(1956). 
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thought other people might see in the pictures. One of these pictures 
shows a woman standing in what might be a doorway; she is scanning 
the sky, in which some distant objects are visible only as formless 
specks. A second picture shows a woman hurrying along; a child trots 
beside her, holding one of her hands; a large bundle is held in her 
other arm. For some people, the first of these pictures represented 
only a woman watching a distant flight of geese or other birds; others 
saw a young wife watching her husband’s Air Force squadron as it 
passed overhead; still others saw a mother whose house had been 
bombed and family injured or killed, watching the attacking planes 
as they left their ruined target. Interestingly enough, some people 
who gave for themselves very unmilitary interpretations of the picture 
mentioned the bombing theme promptly in answer to the questions 
of what others might see. The experience with the second picture was 
similar. Some respondents saw a young mother hurrying home from 
a trip to the grocery store to avoid an impending thunder shower; oth- 
ers saw a woman fleeing a bombed-out city, with her remaining pos- 
sessions in a bundle and her weeping child beside her. 

The findings from a series of such pictures were consistent in the 
following respects. Fewest respondents revealed anxiety over pos- 
sible enemy air attack in answer to a direct question. More respond- 
ents saw the pictures as portraying such attacks. Still more thought 
that other people might see such things in the pictures. It seems 
clear that the indirect approach was producing data that more direct 
questions could not evoke. 

Other examples might be cited to describe further the use of indirect 
questions for getting at facts about the respondent which he would be 
unable to admit directly—to himself or to an interviewer. Sanford?° 
used simple line drawings of human figures to get at sources of anxi- 
ety and concern. He presented these drawings, which showed the 
characteristic postures and expressions of worry, and asked the re- 
spondents to speculate as to what the man in the picture might be 
worrying about. Sanford presents results which suggest strongly that 
this procedure yielded information about sources of worry and inten- 
sity of worries which went beyond what the respondent “knew” in any 
conscious sense. 

The jnterviewer’s enthusiasm for the ingenuity and power of indi- 
rect, semiprojective techniques must be tempered by the difficulties in 
their development and the serious problems of interpretation that they 
impose. These are well summarized by Jahoda, Deutsch, and Cook: 
~ 40 Filmore H. Sanford, “The Use of A Projective Device in Attitude Surveying,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 14, 667-709 (1950-1951). 
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. . . It would be an oversimplification, however, to assume that one 
can directly infer the characteristics of the subject from the behavior, the 
wishes, the ideology, etc., of the characters with whom he identifies. 
Since different levels of personality—primitive wishes, conscience, defense 
mechanisms, perceptions of reality, ete—may be “projected,” the inter- 
pretation of such material is usually complex and involves a considerable 
degree of training and skill. 

Although projective techniques have, in recent years, come to be an 
essential tool in the kit of clinical psychologists, the use of projective 
methods in attitudinal measurement is still rather exploratory and tenta- 
tive. The clinical psychologist has at his ig se several well-developed 
projective techniques—the Rorschach, the Thematic Apperception Test, 
the Word Association Test, the Bender-Gestalt, etc.—which have been 
subjected to much investigation and have proved their value. Standard- 
ized methods of administration, scoring methods, and interpretative pro- 
cedures have been published, making possible their widespread use. 

The social scientist, in contrast to the clinical psychologist, has no well- 
developed projective techniques at his disposal. The development of 
standardized projective techniques to measure social attitudes, however, 
is to be expected in the not distant future. At present, there exists a con- 
„siderable variety of ingenious techniques which have been developed by 
individual investigators for specific purposes. Few of these techniques 
have been employed in more than one investigation; none is supported 
by a wide body of experience. The techniques vary in the effectiveness 
with which they mask their urpose, the richness of personality material 
which they reveal, in the ambiguity of the stimulus which is presented to 
the subject, and in the expenditure of skill and effort necessary to the col- 
lection and analysis of responses.” 


ORGANIZATION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Thus far in this chapter we have been concerned with the form of 
questions—direct or indirect, open or closed. Whatever the form of 
the questions, there are a number of considerations regarding their 
order or sequence. The sequence of questions may do much to influ- 
ence the success of the interview. These considerations include the 
necessity for providing an appropriate introductory phase to the inter- 
view, making easy and reasonable transitions from one interview topic 
to another, and formulating an appropriate conclusion to the inter- 
view. 


Use of Multiple Questions 


Even within the confines of a single objective, however, a number of 
questions may be required. In fact, it is common interviewing tech- 
nique to use several questions to meet a single objective. 

Perhaps the most common reason for using a number of questions 


“u Research Methods in Social Relations, pp. 211-212. 
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to meet an objective is our inability to phrase a single question to fit 
all situations encompassed by the objective. In the exploration of a 
given area of attitudes or perceptions, we can seldom be sure that 
any one question will be completely “on target.” For this reason we 
typically ask a number of questions all aimed at the same target area. 
The assumption in this procedure is that the responses to several 
questions will be more accurate or reliable than the results achieved 
by any one question. The concept involved here is one which is en- 
countered in any situation where there is some question of the pre- 
cision of aim. The naval officer who wishes to demolish a target will 
certainly order a number of guns trained on that objective. His as- 
sumption is that while the aim of any one weapon in his arsenal may 
be faulty, the effect of a number of guns is likely to be successful. 
The framer of questions operates on the same assumption. 

\” Another criterion determining the number of questions which will 
be asked stems from the complexity or breadth of the objective. 
Though the objective of determining a respondent's age can be cov- 
ered easily with one question, ascertaining the annual income for’ a 
family may require several questions in order to cover the potential 
sources of income. There are, however, some circumstances in which 
a single question on income would be sufficient. If we want merely 
to divide people into broad income categories, we may be willing to 
tolerate the error that would result from the single question. Thus 
the degree of precision required is another criterion for the number of 
questions necessary. A further criterion is the importance of the ob- 
jective in the over-all purpose of the interview. If the objective is 
of great importance we will use more questions simply to be sure that 
the objective is reached. 

/ Generally speaking, ascertaining attitudes or beliefs requires more 
~ questions than discovering objective or factual information, because 
these psychological phenomena are usually more complex in nature. 
It is convenient to think of a belief or attitude as an area in the psy- 
chological field of the individual. The interviewer’s purpose is to ex- 
plore completely the area of the psychological field represented by 
the particular belief or attitude. Suppose we are interested in learn- 
ing on what bases an industrial worker evaluates his foreman. The 
worker’s attitudes may be based in part upon the foreman’s technical 
skills, in part upon his supportiveness of the men, in part upon his 
effectiveness in dealing with his own superiors, and so on. It is un- 
likely that a single question will evoke a response which will explore 
fully all three of the sub-areas of the worker’s attitude to his foreman. 
The exploration of an attitude area may be accomplished by a series 
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of closed questions, by an open question with probes or follow-up 
questions,12 or by a combination of these. It may be useful to look 
at these approaches schematically in order to illuminate the conditions 
under which each is appropriate. Consider first the use of the open 
question. What we attempt to do with an open question is first to 
make a “hit” in the general attitude area to be explored. We might ask 
such a question as, “Would you tell me how you feel about your fore- 
man?” The responses to this question will of course vary for different 
respondents. Some may proceed to relate all of their feelings with 
respect to their foreman in response to this single question. Most 
respondents, however, will report their attitudes only partially. The 
function served by supplementary probe questions will be to lead the 
respondent to verbalize the remainder of the relevant material. The 
probing will be continued until the objective is fully explored. 

An alternative way of exploring an attitudinal area is to use a num- 
ber of closed questions, in which each question obtains material re- 
lating to a narrowly delimited sub-area of the total area to be ex- 
plored. The assumption is that the interviewer is capable of framing 
a number of closed questions which in toto are adequate to obtain 
all of the material in the attitudinal area. For this approach to be 
successful, the interviewer must be able to specify the boundaries 
of the area to be explored and must be able to cover it completely 
with a number of complementary closed questions. 

The contrast between these two approaches clarifies some of the 
criteria for the use of open and closed questions discussed earlier. 
It is clear that the closed question is most appropriate when the atti- 
tudinal area to be explored is limited in size and complexity, and 
when its configuration is generally well known to the investigator. 
On the other hand, if the area to be investigated is a complicated one, 
or if the investigator does not know its configuration and boundaries, 
the open question followed with probe questions represents the safest 
procedure for him. 


THE SEQUENCE OF QUESTIONS WITHIN A TOPIC 

The Funnel Sequence of Questions. Regardless of the form of ques- 
tion employed, the interviewer has a decision to make about the 
order or sequence in which the questions should be asked. A num- 
ber of considerations determine this decision. 

One ordering of questions is called a funnel sequence. The term 
refers to a procedure of asking the most general or unrestricted ques- 


heuk of probe questions is the subject of Chapter 8. 
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tion in an area first, and following it with successively more restricted 
questions. In this way the content is gradually narrowed to the pre- 
cise objectives. One of the major purposes of the funnel sequence 
is to prevent early questions from conditioning or biasing the re- 
sponses to those which come later. The funnel sequence is especially 
useful when one wants to ascertain from the first open questions some- 
thing about the respondent's frame of reference. 

The following series of questions illustrates the funnel sequence 
used to determine whether the respondent thinks our foreign policy 
toward Russia should be relaxed or restricted, and why he holds his 


opinion. 


1. How do you think this country is getting along in its relations with other 
countries? 

How do you think we are doing in our relations with Russia? 

Do you think we ought to be dealing with Russia differently from the 
way we are now? 

(If yes) What should we be doing differently? 

Some people say we should get tougher with Russia, and others think 
we are too tough as itis. How do you feel about it? 


Sus iS 


The reader will notice that the first question is very general. It 
does not establish a frame of reference for the respondent, but permits 
him great freedom in discussing the topic. In replying to this 
question the respondent is very likely to state his frame of reference. 
In the second question we have restricted the topic to one country, 
Russia. The third question is aimed at the respondent's opinion of 
how the United States ought to deal with Russia. And the fifth is 
specifically aimed at whether we should exert more pressure or be 
more lenient. If question 5 had been asked any earlier in the se- 
quence, it might have conditioned the answers to the other questions. 

Although the questions in this funnel sequence are all open in form, 
an effective funnel sequence can often be devised in which the early 
questions are open but the later questions are closed. If the sequence 
illustrated had been expanded to include the attitude of the respond- 
ent toward some specific issue of the day, or his opinion with respect 
to some specific point of present foreign policy, the closed form of the 
question might have been selected as most appropriate. Our foreign- 
policy series might have included the following closed question: “Do 
you favor or oppose the continuation of diplomatic relations with 
Russia?” 

The funnel sequence also assists the interviewer in maintaining a 
good relationship with the respondent and motivating full communi- 
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cation. It permits the respondent, in the early stages of the sequence, 
to verbalize as he will those things which are salient for him. A se- 
quence that began with highly specific closed questions might force 
the respondent to postpone or refrain completely from talking about 
any of his salient attitudes. 

Inverted Funnel. There are times when it is desirable to invert the 
sequence and start with the specific questions, concluding by asking 
the respondent the most general question. It is clear that this inver- 
sion eliminates the basic advantages of the funnel sequence. It offers, 
however, other advantages that make it useful in some situations. 
The inverted funnel sequence compels the respondent to think 
through his attitudes in a number of the sub-areas which make up 
the objective. If the interviewer wishes to be sure that certain points 
have been considered by the respondent in reaching his evaluation, or 
to make sure that all respondents base their evaluations on similar 
specific dimensions, the inverted funnel may offer some assurance of 
these objectives. 

The inverted sequence is especially appropriate for topics in which 
the respondent is without strong feelings or on which he has not pre- 
viously formulated a point of view. In such cases it represents one 
way of leading the respondent to think through a particular area and 
arrive at a point of view during the process of the interview itself. 
This kind of logic might lead us to formulate such a sequence of ques- 
tions to learn how a respondent evaluates his work situation. We might 
lead him through specific questions regarding his foreman, the phys- 
ical conditions of his work, the content of the job, and so on, ending 
up with the most general query, “Now taking all these things into 
consideration, what do you think of this company as a place to work?” 

Attitude Scales. There are, of course, a number of other patterns 
by which the ordering of questions may be prescribed. Among the 
most common is the attitude scale, in its many forms. Each of the 
various methods of scaling specifies or implies its own criteria for ord- 
ering questions. The techniques of Thurstone, Guttman, Likert, and 
Coombs are relevant examples. Consideration of these specialized 
techniques for attitude measurement is beyond the scope of this book. 
For a general description of scaling techniques the reader is referred 
to Jahoda, Deutsch, and Cook.** A description of Coomb’s methods 
is found in his “Theory and Methods of Social Measurement.” 


~is Research Methods in Social Relations. 
14 C. H. Coombs in Research Methods in the Behavioral Sciences, L. Festinger 
and D. Katz (eds.), Dryden Press, New York, 1953. 
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Organization of Topics 

In addition to problems of sequence within a particular topic or 
objective, we have the problem of how the various topics or sequences 
of questions should be put together into a questionnaire. How should 
we begin the interview? What should the sequence of topics be? 
How should we go from one topic to another? These questions can 
be answered with the general statement that the topics and the ques- 
tions should be so arranged that they make the most sense to the 
respondent; that is, the sequence of ideas in the questionnaire should 
follow the logic of the respondent. For this reason, questions closely 
associated with each other in terms of the interview objectives may 
have to be widely separated in the questionnaire. 

The Logic of the Respondent. A well-designed questionnaire facili- 
tates the progress of the respondent from topic to topic, and often 
leads him to anticipate the next topic because it seems to him the next 
logical subject to discuss. A properly designed questionnaire pro- 
vides a firm basis for the interviewer-respondent relationship and as- 
sists materially in the motivation of the respondent. The sequence of 
topics, then, is not haphazard or random; it is an organized, systematic 
progression. 

The design of the questionnaire for the Survey Research Center's 
Surveys of Consumer Finances illustrates this point.1° The objectives 
of these annual surveys are to ascertain the respondent's income, his 
savings patterns and the amount he has in various forms of savings, his 
buying intentions and major items purchased over the past year, his 
indebtedness, and his feeling about his own financial situation, both 
present and anticipated. The questionnaire starts with broad attitu- 
dinal questions on how the respondent feels about economic conditions 
generally, and moves to questions on his feelings about his own finan- 
cial position and his expectations for the next few years. The inter- 
view then considers the respondent’s assets, beginning with home 
ownership. How much is the house worth? When did he buy it? 
Does he have a mortgage? How much does he still owe on the mort- 
gage? Similarly, ownership of automobiles is discussed. Then other 
major purchases are discussed. Next comes the topic of plans to pur- 
chase goods in the near future, which leads logically to the problem of 
sources of funds for such purchases. Will the money come from sav- 


ings, from current income, or where? This introduces the topics of 


=e . 
15 For a full description of these studies and their uses, see George Katona, 
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how much income is available and how much savings the person has. 
Last, to round out the picture, the amount of money already commit- 
ted (debts) is discussed. 

This design was worked out with great care and after many pre- 
liminary interviews, so that the topics are logically organized in a 
sequence which carries the respondent along. Many times interview- 
ers find respondents saying, “I thought you were going to ask me that 
next,” or even anticipating questions in their responses. 

We start the questionnaire where the respondent is—that is, with 
topics which are relevant from his point of view. We then try to 
follow each topic with another which appears to arise out of the pre- 
vious one. The more we know about the structure of these topics 
from the respondent's point of view, the better job we can do of fol- 
lowing a sequence that makes sense to him. A sequence that does 
this is of great value in achieving a successful interview. 

Opening Questions. When we discussed the techniques of the in- 
terviewer-respondent relationship, we mentioned that a crucial point 
of the interview occurred when the introduction had been made and 
the first question was asked. At this early stage the respondent is not 
sure of his role; he does not know what is expected of him; he may 
be somewhat apprehensive. Because these opening questions are 
crucial, the interviewer must use special care with them. They 
should be such that the respondent can answer them without diffi- 
culty. They should not touch on the more important or possibly em- 
barrassing areas. They should help the respondent reassure himself 
that he can successfully play the role expected of him. They should 
be such that he learns from them what his role is. At times inter- 
viewers use opening questions designed solely to get the interview 
started successfully, the content of the questions being of little interest 
to the researcher. In general, however, it is unnecessary to make spe- 
cial opening or so-called “can opener” questions. The interviewer 
needs merely to select with care the items which he puts at the be- 
ginning of the interview. 

Criteria for Sequence. In Chapter 5 we talked about arranging 
questions on a topic in such a way as to prevent setting up undesired 
frames of reference for the respondent. We need also to be con- 
cerned about conditioning in arranging the topics in the questionnaire. 
As the respondent talks about a topic, he develops a “set” or a partic- 
ular frame of reference. It is likely that this frame of reference will 
carry over to other topics, and later responses may be conditioned 
by it. Suppose we are interviewing a worker about how he feels 
toward the company in which he works. We want to find out how 
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he feels, what he likes, what he doesn’t like, what topics are salient 
and relevant to him, and so forth. If we have already talked with 
him about his relations with his foreman or how he feels about his 
wages, the chances are that in discussing his general attitude toward 
the company he will think in terms of the particular aspects of the 
company we have already introduced. In general, then, the inter- 
viewer needs to be alert to avoid conditioning the respondent to topics 
in a questionnaire through the order in which he brings them up. 

Another criterion for sequence of topics is that of the difficulty of 
the subject matter for the respondent. This difficulty may be either 
in the amount of work a topic demands of the respondent or in the 
amount of threat it implies. If we need to discuss subjects which are 
threatening to the respondent, we should do so only when we have 
established a high degree of motivation. In the temporal sequence 
of the interview, this means such subjects should be left for the middle 
or toward the end of the questionnaire, when maximal rapport has 
been established. 

Transitions from Area to Area. In spite of our most diligent efforts 
to make the flow of the questionnaire smooth and the sequence from 
topic to topic meaningful to the respondent, it is sometimes impossible 
to avoid an abrupt jump from one topic to another. In such cases, 
the interviewer will help the respondent to “shift gears” if he intro- 
duces the new topic with a transition. The transition is a statement 
informing the respondent that one topic has been completed, and the 
subject is about to change to something different and unrelated to 
what has just been covered. Such a transition might read, “Well, I 
guess that covers all we need to talk about in terms of the job; now 
let’s turn to something else. Let’s look at the subject of supervision 
and how you feel about your supervision.” Transitions also help to 
avoid the respondent’s carrying over a frame of reference to the new 
topic. 


PRETESTING THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

No matter how astute the interviewer has been in the wording of 
the questions, in developing the proper sequence of questions, and in 
the design of the questionnaire, he needs, wherever possible, to try it 
out before collecting the actual interviews. A research questionnaire 
usually is pretested with a small sample of respondents, and the re- 
sults are analyzed to see whether they meet the research objectives. 
In this sense the pretest is actually a miniature study. Frequently 
some of the interviewer's “best questions” fail to elicit the kind of re- 
sponse that meets the objectives. An analysis of the pretest inter- 
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views in relation to the objectives will increase the probability of ful- 
filling these objectives. The pretest will often call for major ee 
of questions, and several pretests may be required before a workable 
questionnaire is achieved. 

The second objective of the pretest is to determine the extent ta 
which the questionnaire meets the needs of the respondent, is realistic 
in its demands on him. Does the questionnaire promote an appropri- 
ate relationship with the respondent? Does the respondent under- 
stand the questions? Can the questions be asked without having to 
be explained or reworded? These doubts can be resolved only by 
pretesting the questionnaire and evaluating the results according to 
the reactions of respondents, 

In Part II of this book appear transcriptions of several interviews, 
with comments on the questions used in them. By studying these in- 
terviews and comments the reader will see how the principles we 


have talked about in this chapter apply in practice, 


cture of the interview as a whole— 
The emphasis, therefore, is not on sin- 
of questions to be used, the general ap- 
nd the organization of topics within the 
roblems considered are the relative ad- 


: rh £ 
aa a topic, and the orderly linking together © 


The point of view advocated with respect to the choice betwee? 


open and closed questions is that neither is superior for all purposes 
and situations. The following criteria are 


choosing the appropriate question type: (1) 
(2) the respondent's level of informatio 
the degree of structure which char 
the topic, (4) the ease with which 


(5) the interviewers knowledge 
uation, 
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Conversely, it is proposed that the open question is preferable when 
the interviewer's objectives go beyond classification of the respondent 
and include the discovery of his reasons for feeling as he does, when 
the level of respondent information is low or is unknown to the inter- 
viewer, when the respondent must think through problems or formu- 
late opinions at the time of interview, when the barriers to communi- 
cation are serious, and when the interviewer is uncertain as to the 
thinking and characteristics of the respondent. 

The use of indirect approaches in the interview is discussed, and 
examples of indirect questions and pictorial material are described. 
Difficulties in the development and validation of such interview stim- 
uli are emphasized, but their use is considered appropriate when inter- 
viewer and respondent do not share a common vocabulary or frame of 
reference, when it is necessary to present to the respondent a stim- 
ulus too complex for verbal communication, or when the communica- 
tion of the required material poses extreme problems for the respond- 
ent, either in terms of psychological inaccessibility or ego threat. 

The use of multiple questions to permit thorough exploration of an 
interview topic is discussed, with emphasis on the funnel sequence 
of questions. The problem of how to order topics within an inter- 
view is considered in the light of the major criterion of making the 
interview experience conform to the logic of the respondent's thinking 
rather than to the requirements of the interviewer. The chapter con- 
cludes with a discussion of the importance of testing the questionnaire 
in advance of its actual use as an instrument of data collection. 


chapter 7 


The Interview 


as a Method of Measurement 


Clarice Smith is a social caseworker for a local Red Feather agency, 
specializing in marriage counseling and family problems. Her own 
impressions and experiences tell her that her efforts are meeting with 
some success, but she is not satisfied with impressions. She wants to 
know whether her clients have made progress toward more harmo- 
nious family relations since she has worked with them. She wants to 
know which of her clients have made such progress, and how much 
they have made. 

Arnold Johnson is on the market research staff of an automobile 
manufacturer whose share of the market has been on the wane. 
Johnson is given the job of finding out how recent purchasers of his 
company’s cars feel about them—what percentage are satisfied, what 
percentage dissatisfied, and what reasons underlie these attitudes. 

Professor Clyde Baker is a specialist in methods of mass commu- 
nication. In recent years he has been working on problems of change 
of attitude, and especially the effects of television programs on polit- 
ical opinions. He has become convinced that short, frequently re- 
peated messages are more effective, minute for minute, than hour-long 
productions. He wants now to prove his point in a way that will 
persuade even the most skeptical of his colleagues, 

Edwin Greene is office manager for an insurance company. There 
is an opening in his office for an administrative officer, and Mr. Greene 
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has applications from five people who are apparently well qualified. 
He wants to select the candidate who will work out best on the job, 
and he wants to have something more to go on than what he calls 
his intuition. The last two employees hired on this intuitive basis 
have not lived up to Mr. Greene's original expectations of them. 

These four people, in different fields and facing different kinds of 
problems, have at least one thing in common—each requires some sort 
of measurement in order to provide a definitive answer to his ques- 
tions. Furthermore, each of them might attempt to obtain the nec- 
essary measures by means of interviewing. Characteristically, the 
purpose for which the information-getting interview is undertaken in- 
volves some sort of measurement. The survey or research interviewer 
exemplifies this point very clearly; he wants the results of his work 
in quantitative or numerical terms. Mr. Johnson and Professor Baker 
may well set up interviews which look forward to such quantitative 
analysis. Miss Smith, the social worker, may be satisfied with some- 
thing less precise in the way of measurement. If she can collect in- 
formation which will permit her to compare the present adjustment of 
a client with the condition of the same client six months earlier, she 
will have achieved her purpose. But comparison is a form of meas- 
urement. Mr. Greene also may be satisfied with relative rather than 
strictly quantitative measurement. He wants to make a sound com- 
parative judgment among five men. The physician who compares 
symptoms of a patient with the textbook description of a certain dis- 
ease is engaged in a similar process of comparison and measurement. 
Broadly speaking, whenever we attempt to compare the statements of 
one individual with those of another, or with some external standard, 
or with statements made by the same person at another time, we are 
engaged in a process of measurement. 

In these terms most information-getting interviews involve meas- 
urement; the questionnaire or interview schedule can usefully be re- 
garded as a measurement device, and the interviewer as a measurer. 
Science involves measurement, and to the extent that the interviewer 
uses the interview as a measuring device, he faces problems in com- 
mon with scientific technicians in other fields. The physicist with his 
and the engineer with his micrometer might be 
slow to recognize their kinship with the interviewer, who attempts his 
Measurements armed only with the relatively crude device of the 
questionnaire. In principle, however, the relationship exists; and 
the problems which the interviewer faces in using the questionnaire 
to achieve successful measurement and to avoid error are not too 
dissimilar from the problems which face scientific workers in fields 


electron microscope 
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characterized by greater technological development. In this chapter 
we will be concerned with those concepts of measurement which are 
relevant to the interview, and with the practical problems associated 
with the measurement aspects of the interviewer's role. 


SOURCES OF MEASUREMENT ERROR 


Consider for a moment the homely example of a father trying to 
determine the height of his five-year-old son. He stands the boy 
against the wall, sights over the top of the boy’s head, and marks his 
height on the wall. Then he measures from the floor to the mark on 


the wall. The resulting figure is duly entered in the baby book as 
the child’s height. 


We can readily list some of the possible sources of error in this 
exercise in measurement, The child may slouch or he may stand on 
tiptoe as he backs up to the wall, or he may have his heels some dis- 
tance from the wall. The father may be careless in sighting across 
the top of the boy’s head to mark the wall and may mark below or 
above his son’s actual height. If the family yardstick is misplaced 
as usual, Father may use Mother’s cloth measuring tape instead, thus 
introducing additional possibilities for error, Tape measures can 
stretch after long usage, and the measurement may be inaccurate for 


this reason. Moreover, poor light or obscured marks of calibration on 
the tape may add to the list of potential difficulties, 


Random Errors 


ystematic about these different kinds 
between in 


We can distinguish also 


surer (father) and that 
measurement ( son) 
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would be obtained. Similarly, the process of sighting over the top of 
the head to the wall might sometimes result in a mark above the 
actual head level and sometimes below. 

If a large number of measures were taken under such circumstances, 
we would obtain a number of more or less imperfect estimates of 
the boy’s height, some overestimating it and some underestimating it. 
The characteristic of random error is that it produces estimates which 
vary from the true value, sometimes above and sometimes below, on a 
random or chance basis. Accordingly, over an infinite number of 
measures, random errors cancel each other, or average out to zero. 


Bias 

A different type of inaccuracy is generated by factors which tend 
to produce mistakes only in one direction. If the parent always takes 
his son’s measure with a tape which has been stretched, he will con- 
sistently underestimate his height. Or if he is eager to show his son 
as tall as possible, he may consistently mark the wall slightly above 
the boy’s head level. Such errors are not random, because each has 
a characteristic effect and direction. The father’s generous marking 
will consistently overstate the actual height; the stretched tape will 
consistently understate it. When errors of measurement result in a 
systematic piling up of inaccuracies in a single direction—either a con- 
sistent overestimation or a consistent underestimation—we refer to the 
measurement as biased. 

Problems of error and bias are easy to identify in so simple an ex- 
ample. They are illustrative, however, of measurement difficulties 
which are encountered in some degree no matter how refined the in- 
strument or how precise the technician. 


Example: Measurement Error in Medicine 


To develop further our approach to measurement and to problems 
of error and bias, consider the case of a physician attempting to get 
accurate readings of a patient's blood pressure. As with the father 
measuring his son’s height, inaccuracies can arise from the measuring 
instrument, from the manner of its application, or even from some be- 
havior of the patient. Moreover, these inaccuracies may be random 
errors, giving variously greater and lesser values than the true one, 
or they may be of a systematic sort, resulting in consistent underesti- 
mation or overestimation of the patient’s actual blood pressure. 

We can begin with the possibilities for error in the measurement 
device—the familiar rubber sleeve which is wrapped around the pa- 
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tient’s arm and inflated until the pressure of the sleeve stops his pulse, 
the pressure required to stop the pulse and the pressure at which circu- 
lation resumes being read from a gauge or from a column of mer- 
cury in a calibrated tube. If chance differences in the position of the 
instrument or in temperature and humidity were to result in small var- 
iations above or below the true value, these would exemplify random 
errors due to characteristics of the instrument. Errors of a random 
sort may be the result also of the physician’s use of the instrument. 
The inevitable human limitations in observation may cause him occa- 
sionally to record a reading somewhat above or below what the instru- 
ment actually showed. Finally, there is the patient’s potential contri- 
bution to error. If his blood pressure is taken just after he has walked 
two blocks to the doctor’s office and sprinted up the stairs to keep 
an appointment for which he is already late, the reading will probably 
be higher than if he saw the doctor after a leisurely half-hour of mag- 
azine reading in the waiting room. All these factors we can think of 
as random in their effects, contributing to readings which may be 
above or below the “normal” one. 

But let us turn to inaccuracies of the systematic varie 
arise in the same situation. It is not difficult to think of biasing fac- 
tors which could lead to persistent underestimation or overestimation 
of the “normal” blood pressure. Perhaps the instrument was not cal- 
ibrated accurately at the factory, or perhaps subsequent wear or 
damage has upset the calibration. Using an instrument with either 
defect, the physician will invariabl 


y give inaccurate readings of his 
patients’ blood pressure, which will deviate from the true value in the 


same direction and in the same amount. Such bias might occur also 
in the physician’s use of the instrument. If he regularly placed the 
instrument in such a way that he had to look up at a sharp angle in 
order to read it, he would tend always to record a higher reading than 
the true one. The patient also may create biased results. If a visit 
to the doctor always produces in the patient a reaction of fear and anx- 
iety, that reaction will be reflected each time his blood pressure is 
taken, and the physician will report for such an individual a figure 
higher than his “true” blood pressure (that is, blood pressure under 
normal, unstressful circumstances ). 

We can follow the implications of this example by expanding it to 
include the “consumers” of blood pressure readings—patients, insur- 
ance companies, even doctors themselyes. When an insurance com- 
pany receives from a doctor the statement t 


hat James McIni e, aged 
59, has a blood pressure of 180/94, the company ee The 


ty which might 
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reading was accurate, unbiased, and without error. Moreover, the 
company assumes that repeated measures of Mr. Mclntyre’s blood 
pressure by the same doctor and with the same instrument (provided 
no changes in his physical condition have occurred), or measures tak- 
en with other instruments or by other physicians, will give the same 
results, Finally, one other assumption is made, perhaps more subtle 
than the rest—that the instrument and procedure employed really 
measure blood pressure, and blood pressure only, rather than some 
other physical characteristic. 

In short, the users of data on blood pressure, like the users of most 
other kinds of measurement, make two major assumptions about the 
information they receive: (1) that the results would be identical if 
the measurement were repeated many times, and (2) that the pro- 
cedure and instrument used really measure the thing which they pur- 
port to measure. In both assumptions, the insurance company may 
be on firm ground. There are a number of fields, however, in which 
it is not always certain that the elaborate devices for measurement 
are actually measuring the attribute in question. Some “intelligence” 
tests, for example, have been shown to measure unintentionally such 
attributes as education, vocabulary, and cultural background rather 


than intelligence alone. 


MEASUREMENT IN THE INTERVIEW 

So far we have developed the concept and problems of measure- 
ment by means of examples from fields other than interviewing. We 
have asserted, however, that interviewers are engaged in taking meas- 
urements (of a special kind), just as are technicians in other fields. 
In interviewing, as in other fields, the goal is to achieve measurements 


which are accurate, which reflect the true value of the attribute they 


Purport to measure. And in interviewing, problems of measurement 


similar to those described are met in abundance. There are problems 
of the adequacy of the measuring instrument (questions or interview 
schedule), problems in its use by the interviewer, problems in the 
reactions of the respondent. Some of the errors in interviews are 
random, varying from one interview to the next and from one inter- 
viewer to another; others appear as biases, causing persistent devia- 
tions of the interview results from the true value of the attribute in 


question. 
It will be useful, in our discussion of error in the interview, to make 


clear what we include in the concept of error. We can think in terms 


of a true value, which represents the level of the attribute we want 
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to measure, and in terms of an observed value, which represents the 
measurement we actually obtain. The difference between the true 
value and the observed value then becomes the total error, which in- 
cludes the effects of both random and nonrandom factors.1 


Determining True Value 


The concept of the true value of any attribute which we want to 
measure is a useful one. It serves as a goal or a target for our meas- 
urement, and also as a bench mark against which we can estimate 
the amount of our error. But in some situations the true value of 
an attribute may be an abstraction, which can be approximated but 
not definitely fixed. In other cases it may be impossible even to de- 
fine a single true value, so that the concept becomes relative. These 
points can be clarified by examples involving interview data. 


Let us begin with a case in which the true value is clear and abso- 


lute. Suppose that our objective is to ascertain a respondent’s age. 
There is little difficulty 


in defining what is meant by the true value. 
The respondent was born on a certain day in a certain year, and there 
is only one response which can be correct or true. 

The determination of true value becomes more complex if our 
objective is to learn a respondent’s annual income. There is the prob- 
lem of what constitutes an individuals income. Shall we restrict our 
definition to money income or include reimbursement in kind? Do 
we mean income before or after taxes? We must decide how to allo- 
cate income received jointly with spouse, and a number of similar 
technical questions. Since the term “annual” is ambiguous, we must 
decide whether we mean the last twelve months, the last calendar 
year, or the average of a certain period of years. Even after we have 
made these decisions, of course, it is likely that there will be some 
amount of error in the response obtained. Such error may occur be- 
cause we have failed to define precisely what our concept of income 
is, or because we have failed to communicate that concept adequately 
to the respondent. There is also the error which comes from such 
respondent motives as fear of the Bureau of Internal Revenue or the 
wish to appear more Prosperous than he really is, Regardless of 
these problems of error in obtaining a valid and accurate response, 
once we have set our definition an unequivocal true value becomes 
our target; we know the characteristic which we are trying to approx- 
“In a single interview it is not possible to differe 
and bias. This differentiation can be made on’ 
differentiation is important, however, 
overcoming error and bias. 


ntiate between random error 
ly over a number of interviews. The 
when we come to consider methods for 
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imate, and we know that there is only one true or correct value that 
will meet our objective.* 


The True Value of an Attitude 

The concept of true value becomes even more obscure when we 
wish to measure attitudes. Consider, for instance, the question “How 
do you feel about your supervisor?” Many motivational factors may 
prevent a frank response to this question. An employee may make a 
nice distinction between his public and his private sentiments on such 
topics, but even then the problem of true value remains, for it is likely 
that the employee does not have a single, enduring attitude of liking 
or disliking his supervisor. Instead of one “true” attitude which he 
holds unvaryingly, regardless of the circumstances, the employee 
probably has a number of somewhat different attitudes toward his 
supervisor, depending upon the immediate situation. 

The worker might have attitude A at the time his supervisor recom- 
mends him for promotion. On the day the same supervisor calls him 
in and reprimands him severely for a mistake which be believes was 
not his fault, the worker may have a quite different feeling toward his 
supervisor, which we shall call attitude B. Attitude C may charac- 
terize the employee's feeling for his supervisor one Sunday morning 
when he leaves church after a particularly moving sermon on the 
meaning of brotherly love, and attitude D may be generated in the 
course of a long union meeting called to consider management's re- 
jection of a demand for a wage increase. Moreover, none of these 
may be the same as the evaluation that the worker reaches in a mo- 
ment of solitude, when he is neither interacting with another in- 
dividual nor reacting to some recent experience involving his super- 
visor. 

Which of these represents his “true attitude”? And which should 
be our target in an interview? We may argue that, in one sense, only 
the attitude which he recognized in solitude is his true one, and that 
the others were modified in greater or lesser degree by some tem- 
porary situation or the presence of other people. And yet, we must 
recognize that his attitudes in these other situations have a validity of 
their own. During the local union meeting, the worker may feel 
differently toward his supervisor than he feels about him in a face-to- 
a. 

2 In practical terms it is seldom possible to obtain the true value for so complex 
a concept as family income. The researcher therefore specifies a degree of “re- 
quired precision.” He decides how closely the observed figure must approxi- 
mate the true one in order to be considered accurate. A variation of a few 
dollars in annual family income, for example, is inconsequential for most purposes. 
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face conversation. Moreover, the attitude which the employee speaks 
only to himself may be relatively superficial, because he is unable to 
recognize and verbalize some of his deeper feelings without the skill- 
ful assistance of another person. Under these circumstances it be- 
comes extremely difficult to argue that some one of these attitudes is 
the true or actual value. 

We can, however, differentiate attitudes along several dimensions. 
One of these is depth. It may be useful to think of different levels 
of attitude. There may be a superficial level at which an attitude is 
much influenced by the experiences and associations of the moment. 
The worker leaving his supervisor after the reprimand feels that the 
boss is an arbitrary, ill-tempered character for whom he has an active 
dislike. At a deeper level, however, his attitude toward his super- 
visor has been developed over a long period of time. Reflected in it 
is the sum of all his experiences with the boss, threatening and sup- 
portive, as well as some basic orientations toward authority which 
were established early in life. Even at this level, his attitude is 
affected by a new experience; it was out of experience that the atti- 
tude was formed. But though day-to-day events may displace this 
deeper attitude slightly in a positive or negative direction, and a con- 
sistent series of new experiences might alter it drastically, it has a 
stability that does not characterize the surface reaction. 

At this deeper level, then, attitudes change more slowly, and usually 
as a result of a succession of experiences of a consistent, undeniable 
character. An unvarying diet of aggression and severity from the 
boss would create a major alteration in the worker’s attitude toward 
him; occasional outbursts of anger or praise may have some effects at 
this level, too, but they are dampened by the weight of past ex- 
perience. The surface waves of affect may show a good deal of 


movement with each gust of wind; the deeper currents are relatively 
unaffected. 


Can we now argue that it is this deeper level of attitude that 


represents the goal of the interview? Certainly this attitudinal level 
is accessible to the interviewer if he wishes to obtain it. 


In answer to 
the question of how he is 


getting along with his supervisor, the em- 
ployee’s initial response may vary a great deal, depending on whether 
we interview him just after a raise or after a reprimand. In either 
case, however, the interviewer can accept this initial response as 
representing material that is salient for the worker at the moment. 
He can then determine, by means of encouraging and searching sup- 
plementary questions, the deeper-lying attitude. The very stability 
of this deeper attitude suggests greater truth or validity, and experi- 
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ence has taught us that such attitudes have greater general predictive 
value than do the more temporary moods. If we wish to make a 
general prediction about the tenor of this worker's life on the job, his 
deeper attitude toward his supervisor is likely to be more useful to 
us than any of the surface reactions. 

But this does not imply that truth necessarily lies deep. All the 
attitudes of the worker toward his supervisor are true in the sense 
that all of them exist. The problem for us as interviewers is to decide 
which of these attitudes we want to measure, which one is our target 
value. The answer to this question depends almost entirely upon the 
objectives of the interview. Suppose that our purpose is to predict 
how an employee will behave after receiving criticism from his super- 
visor, or to understand his psychological reactions to such criticism. 
For these objectives the most relevant attitudes are those that the 
worker expresses in a comparable situation—attitude B in our example. 
In the same way, the target or true value may be any one of the 
several other attitudes previously described, depending upon our 
objectives. Once the objective has been defined, there is then a true 


value which is the target. 


The Relativity of Error 
We have seen that the concept of true value, at least when applied 
to attitudes, must be regarded as relative. By definition, then, the 
Concept of error also becomes relative. Error can be appraised only 
in terms of the relationship between the measurement we actually 
obtain and the value which represented our target. If we accept the 
fact that the true value or quantity which we want to measure is de- 
fined by our objectives, it follows also that no question wording and 
no interviewing technique can be regarded as intrinsically biased. 
ether or not a given technique or formulation is biased depends 
upon the objectives we want to achieve, and bias can be evaluated 
Only in relation to those objectives. It accordingly becomes impos- 
biased or unbiased merely by reading the 


sible to call a question 
both the question and the objectives before 


question. We must know 


We can reach a judgment. . 
Consider the “stress” interviewing techniques employed during 


World War II for selection and assignment by the Office of Strategic 
Services, The purpose of this type of interview was to discover how 
men would behave under extreme conditions, the kinds of conditions 
they might encounter if captured by the enemy. To meet this gen- 
eral objective, some of the interviews were conducted under condi- 
tions of intimidation, embarrassment, extreme emotional stress, and 
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even physical exhaustion. If such techniques were employed in ae 
to predict how people would behave under the normal conditions o 
social interaction, we would judge them to be hopelessly biased. To 
meet the objective of predicting behavior under extreme conditions, 
however, the stress techniques may have been the best possible 
choice. 

But the extreme problem faced by the OSS during the last world 
war is far removed from the interview problems which most of us are 
likely to encounter. Let us consider an example more within the 
range of ordinary interviewing experience. The following question 
was asked in a nationwide survey: “Would you favor sending food to 
relieve the suffering of the starving people of India?”3 Is this ques- 
tion intrinsically biased? In the light of the argument we have been 
building, we would answer that it is not intrinsically biased. Words 
like “starving” and “suffering” obviously will increase the proportion 
of positive responses to this question. In this case, however, the pur- 
pose of the question was to sort out those who were opposed to the 
United States’ sending aid to foreign countries under any circum- 
stances whatsoever. The question was therefore designed to put the 


case in favor of foreign aid with sufficient strength and poignancy so 


that only those extremely opposed to such a policy would answer in 
the negative. 


For such a purpose the question is unbiased, But it 
would be seriously biased if we interpreted the responses to mean 
that people who answered this question favorably were favorable to 
the present government of India or would approve of sending aid 
under less extreme circumstances. 

We can now give a more precise definition of bias: it is the intrusion 
of any unplanned or unwanted influence in the interview. This def- 
inition is important, but is not sufficient to guide us in practice, In 
the remainder of this chapter, we will examine the research evidence 
regarding sources of bias in the interview, and the suggestions which 
research offers for improving the interview as a measurement device. 
The Prevalence of Error and Bias in the Interview 
The advent of lar 


ge-scale interview studies raised many questions 
about the accuracy 


of data obtained by means of personal interviews. 
Some of the sources of error in interview data have become the sub- 
jects of intensive investigation, and a considerable literature on the 
accuracy of sample survey interviews has been published. Most of 
what is currently known about the ways in which an interviewer may 


3 This question was included in a study made by the Division of Program Sur- 
veys, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in 1945. 
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affect the data he collects has been learned from research on the 
survey process. Fortunately, these findings are generally applicable 
to nonsurvey interviews. A brief review of some of these studies 
will make clear the prevalence of error and bias in the interview. 

Some of the early work on the influence of interviewers on survey 
data began when investigators noticed what appeared to be suspicious 
or unusual patterning of interview responses. They then attempted 
to find the causes of these response patterns, and to determine by 
means of research the factors which were responsible. Stuart Rice 
published in 1929 an article entitled “Contagious Bias in the Inter- 
view,” which reported a pioneer study of interviewer effect. Rice, 
in working with some survey data, was struck by the fact that the 
interviews of one interviewer seemed to be similar to each other and 
different from the results that another interviewer obtained. The 
purpose of the original study had been to determine causes of destitu- 
tion by interviewing men in flophouses and cheap hotels. Rice found 
that respondents interrogated by one interviewer consistently assigned 
a high importance to overindulgence in liquor as a cause of their 
destitution, whereas the respondents of another interviewer tended to 
emphasize social and industrial conditions. 

Myers’s study of age data obtained by interviewers in the decennial 
census provides an example of a similar approach to suspicious pat- 
terns in reported data. Myers found that when he plotted an age 
curve for the population of the United States based on the decennial 
census, there was a marked “heaping” of ages ending in zero (10, 20, 
30, etc.). Beginning with such studies as these, there have been a 
number of successful attempts to identify and understand the sources 
of unexpected response patterns in reported interview data.° 

Many studies are reported that measure the accuracy of interview 
data by comparing results obtained through personal interviews with 
information from independent objective sources. Twila Neely found, 
for example, that one out of every nine families receiving city relief 
failed to report this fact when asked the specific question in the course 
of an interview.’ In another study she found that victims of auto 
—— 

*“Contagious Bias in the Interview: A Methodological Note,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 35, 420-423 (1929). 

5 Robert J. Myers, “Errors and Bias in the Reporting of Ages in Census Data,” 
Transactions of the Actuarial Society of America, 41, 395-415 (1940). 

€ For a thorough review of research on interview bias, see Herbert H. Hyman 
oe Interviewing for Social Research, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 

TA Study of Error in the Interview, privately printed, 1937, pp. 72-83. 
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accidents tended to exaggerate the amount of work time they had lost, 
and to report inaccurately the amount of pay lost. ‘ 
Hymans reports several such studies. In one study, made during 
World War II, he found that in the upper income groups nearly half 
the respondents who had cashed government bonds during the 
previous week failed to report having done so on being asked directly. 
Parry and Crossley® reported a study in which five sets of ex- 
perienced interviewers took more than 900 interviews in a single 
community. These interviews included data on a number of the re- 
spondents’ characteristics that could be checked from objective 
sources. On almost every topic, significant differences were found 
between the data obtained by interview and those obtained from the 


records of appropriate agencies. The differences are summarized in 
the following tabulation. 


Respondents Giving 


Inaccurate Reports, per cent 
Voting and registration 


25 
Contributions to Community Chest 40 
Ownership of library card 10 
Ownership of driver's license 10 
Auto ownership 3 
Age 17 
Home ownership 4 
Possession of telephone 2 


Other studies demonstrate differences found when the res 
was reinterviewed on the same questions. Kinsey,10 in his study of 
male sexual behavior, reinterviewed over 150 respondents and found 
a considerable amount of variability between the two sets of inter- 
views on some items and relatively close agreement on others. Agree- 
ment between items in the two waves of Kinsey interviews ranged 
from a correlation of .90 to a low of .40. 


Hansen" and his colleagues of the Census Bureau conducted re- 
interviews with 150 families in the Baltimore 
status in the labor force. 


tained on approximately 40 


pondent 


area regarding their 
Significantly different responses were ob- 
per cent of the items in the interview. 


8 Herbert H. Hyman et al., op. cit, 

® Hugh Parry and Helen Crossley, “Validity of Responses to Survey Questions,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 14, 61-80 (1950). 

10 Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, 
havior in the Human Male, W, B. Saunders, Philadelphia, 1948. 

1 Morris H. Hansen, William N. Hurwitz, Eli S. Marks, and W. P. Mauldin, 
“Response Errors in Surveys,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, 46, 
147-190, (1951). 


and Clyde E. Martin, Sexual Be- 
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Hovland and Wonderlic!2 had two employment interviewers inde- 
pendently question twenty-three job applicants regarding their work 
experience, family history, and social and personal characteristics. 
Comparison of the two sets of interviews showed considerable lack of 
agreement, with an average reliability of .71 for all items. 

These are only a few of the many studies that show persistent and 
important differences between interview data and data obtained from 
other sources, and between two sets of interview data obtained when 
respondents are reinterviewed. The seriousness of the evidence is 
undeniable. The interview must be considered to be a measurement 
device which is fallible, and which is subject to substantial errors and 
biases. All this does not suggest, however, that the interview should 
be discarded as a means of collecting information. 

A more temperate conclusion is that the interview, like other meas- 
urement techniques, has great value and unique advantages, but that 
it also has many possibilities for inaccuracy. We therefore need to 
learn more about the sources of bias and to develop methods for 
eliminating them. We need to think through the process of the inter- 
view from beginning to end, in terms of its vulnerability to bias. 


POTENTIAL SOURCES OF BIAS 

For the most part, our emphasis in this book has been on the be- 
havior of interviewer and respondent. The interviewer asks ques- 
tions, probes for full responses, motivates the respondent to communi- 
cate, and records the information. The respondent contributes to the 
interaction by answering questions, giving information, formulating 
his own thoughts, asking for clarification, and occasionally by refus- 
ing to respond to questions or by giving irrelevant answers. To some 
extent, manifestations of bias can be found in these overt behaviors. 

To uncover the sources of bias, however, it is necessary to look be- 
hind the interaction itself. This we have already done in Chapter 2, 
in another context. We were interested then in exploring the be- 
havioral dynamics of the interview, and we did so in terms of motiva- 
tional forces generated in the psychological fields of respondent and 
interviewer. In this chapter we will return to the motive patterns of 
interviewer and respondent in our search for sources of bias. We will 
be interested also in some of the characteristics which each participant 
brings with him to the interview. Such factors are important both for 
the cues which they give us to the individual’s own motives and be- 


“BE, Hovland and E. F. Wonderlic, “Prediction of Success from a Stand- 
ardized Interview,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 23, 537-546 (1939). 
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havior during the interview, and because of the reactions which they 
evoke in the other participant in the interview. 


Background Factors 


Each person comes to the interview with many firmly fixed attitudes, 
personality characteristics, motives, and goals. Each participant has 
also a constellation of characteristics suggesting group memberships 
and group loyalties—age, sex, race, religious background; income and 


educational status. Such characteristics may be important as poten- 
tial sources of bias in the interview. 


Consider Evelyn Andersen 
her doctoral thesis. 
Negro children le: 
children. She is 


the door by the sixty-year-old head of 
he has seven children, and has h 


egro and white interviewers 
€groes on problems of discrim- 
Significantly more information 
an did the white interviewers. 

d an experiment in which several 
re assigned to interview samples of 
e subject of attitudes towards Jews. 
ed persons who were judged to be 
n name. A second group included 
intervie o be Semitic in appearance but non- 

13 op. cit. 


14D. Robinson and S. Rohde, “Two E. 


Xperiments with an Anti-Semitism Poll,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 41, 136-144 (1948). + ane 


ample of N: 
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Semitic in name; a third group of interviewers consisted of persons 
who were judged to be Semitic both in appearance and name. The 
responses obtained by these interviewers showed significant differ- 
ences among the three groups with respect to the number of expressed 
anti-Semitic attitudes or stereotyped anti-Jewish statements they ob- 
tained in the course of discussing attitudes toward Jews with their 
respondents. Robinson and Rohde concluded that the more likely 
respondents were to identify the interviewers as Jewish, the less likely 
they were to make anti-Semitic statements in the course of the inter- 
view. Respondents apparently were motivated to avoid making 
statements which they anticipated would be painful to the inter- 
viewer or of which the interviewer would disapprove. 

Katz15 found that interviewers from working-class backgrounds con- 
sistently obtained more radical social and political opinions from 
respondents than did interviewers from the middle class. The dif- 
ferences were marked on labor issues, particularly among respondents 
who were members of trade unions. For example, working-class in- 
terviewers found that 44 per cent of their respondents favored a law 
against sit-down strikes; the middle-class interviewers found that 59 
per cent favored such a law. 

Several studies!® have found that answers obtained when inter- 
viewers and respondents were of the same sex differed from those 
obtained when they were not of the same sex. Communication of 
critical or personal data was facilitated in the former situation. The 
same tendency was discovered when interviewers questioned respond- 
ents of similar age to their own, rather than respondents of markedly 
different age. 

These studies give little indication of the manner in which back- 
round factors enter the interaction of the interview and how they 
bring about biased responses. Our explanation must therefore be 
Considered tentative. It appears, however, that background charac- 
teristics enter into the interaction in two ways, both of which are 
indirect, 

(1) Background characteristics are the source of many of our 
attitudes, perceptions, expectations, and motives. For example, in- 
dividuals of high socioeconomic status tend to be somewhat more 
favorable toward big business and somewhat more critical of labor 


es: 

18 Daniel Katz, “Do Interviewers Bias Poll Results?” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
6, 248 968 (1942). 

16 Herbert H. Hyman et al., op. cit, pp- 164-166; Mark Benney, David Ries- 
tae and Shirley Star, “Group-Membership Effects in the Interview,” unpub- 

ed, 
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unions than people at the other end of the socioeconomic scale. The 
extent to which an individual’s age determines his attitudes toward 
many topics is so much a part of our day-to-day observations that 
little documentation is needed. In the same way, the other back- 
ground factors—education, race, sex, religion, ete.—play their part in 
conditioning the psychological characteristics of interviewer and re- 
spondent, including those perceptions, attitudes, and motives which 
have particular relevance for the interview process. If the inter- 
viewer and respondent are widely divergent in their background 
characteristics, we would anticipate widely differing attitudes and 
motives. Such divergence makes mutual understanding more diffi- 
cult, and therefore has serious consequences for the type of inter- 
action which can take place between the two. This kind of problem 
we will consider more fully later in this chapter. 

(2) Background characteristics may affect interviewer-respondent 
interaction through the cues which such characteristics provide to 
each participant about the other. If, for example, the respondent 


perceives the interviewer to be of a different race, this perception may 
have profound effects on his 


attitude toward the interviewer, on his 
behavior toward the interviey 


ver, and therefore on the results of the 
interview itself. We cited earlier the case of a Negro sharecroppe! 
in the deep South who is ap 


proached by a white interviewer doing 
research on certain aspects of race relations among children. As the 
interviewer introduces herself, what are the perceptions of the share- 
cropper? He sees that he is to be engaged in conversation by 4 
person of another race and of markedly different socioeconomic posi- 
tion. He attempts to understand this situation in terms of his pre- 
vious experiences with people of similar characteristics, experiences 
in which the sharecropper was likely to be subordinate to a white 
supervisor or employer. Almost before the interview begins, there- 
fore, he has formed a set of attitudes toward the interviewer, and has 
certain expectations regarding the interviewer's attitudes and probable 
behavior toward him, 
These kinds of cues are as im 


portant for the interviewer as for the 
respondent. They provide the 


interviewer with some of the earliest 
cues to which he may react. The respondent’s skin color or facial 
cast, his apparent economic status, and other observable characteris- 
tics, may lead the interviewer to certain expectations regarding the 
respondent’s probable attitudes on certain topics, his level of informa- 
tion in various fields, and the like, i 


In summary, then, background factors are important in the inter- 
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view because they constitute a kind of subsoil in which many of an 
individual's attitudes, motives, and perceptions have direct roots. But 
the background characteristics of each participant in the interview 
have additional importance because they provide cues for the other 
participant. Certain attitudes, motives, and stereotypes are triggered 
in the respondent's mind by his perception that the interviewer 
possesses certain background characteristics. The interviewer may 
be influenced in the same fashion by his initial perceptions of the 
respondent. Such reactions may in turn influence the behavior of 
both participants. 


Psychological Factors 

We stated that background characteristics provide a basis for the 
formation of attitudes, expectations, and motives. We want now to 
consider the research evidence that the interaction of the interview is 
affected by these latter factors. Among the early discoveries in this 
area, which interested (and troubled) survey technicians, were find- 
ings showing that the responses which interviewers obtained tended 
to be related to their own opinions and reactions. Cahalan, Tam- 
ulonis, and Verner!? report a study in which interviews taken by more 
than 100 different interviewers were tabulated separately. About 
three fourths of the 51 interview questions showed significant differ- 
ences in the responses obtained by different interviewers. Many of 
these differences were in the direction of the interviewers’ own 
Opinions. Apparently, the interviewers tended to see respondents in 
their own image. 

A study by Ferber and Wales?8 on opinions toward prefabricated 
houses showed that the respondents of interviewers who favored such 
housing themselves were more favorable to prefabricated houses than 
were respondents of interviewers who were unfavorable. 

Blankenship!9 reported similar results in 300 interviews dealing 
with political attitudes. Of the 31 questions on the questionnaire, 7 
showed significant interviewer differences, and 3 were in the direction 
of the interviewer’s own attitudes. 


1 D., Cahalan, V. Tamulonis, and H. W. Verner, “Interviewer Bias Involved in 
Certain Types of Attitude Questions,” International Journal of Opinion and 
Attitude Research, 1, 63-77 (1947). 

18 Robert Ferber and Hugh Wales, “Detection and Correction of Interviewer 
Bias,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 16, 107-127 (1952). 

19 Albert B. Blankenship, “The Effect of the Interviewer upon the Response in a 
Public Opinion Poll,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 4, 134-136 (1940). 
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Several studies in the literature deal with the effects of interviewers’ 
expectations, rather than of their opinions. Stanton and Baker2° had 
200 students study twelve geometric designs. Several days later the 
students were interviewed to measure their recognition of these de- 
signs. Five experienced polling interviewers conducted the inter- 
views. Each interviewer had been given a key supposedly indicating 
the “correct” responses, but some received keys that were actually in- 
correct. In general, the interviewers obtained results in favor of the 
responses they thought were correct. The results showed significant 
differences among the interviewers in this respect. 

A study similar to the Stanton 
the Psychological Corporation.21 
were shown nonsense materials, 


-Baker research was carried out by 
Again, some potential respondents 


One group of interviewers was cor- 
rectly informed of the materials which the respondents had seen. 


Another group was told that the respondents had seen items which 
had not really been shown to them, and a third group was told noth- 
ing. Each group of interviewers then interviewed the respondents to 
get them to identify the items they had seen. In each case the re- 


spondents “identified” a relatively high number of the items which 
the interviewers thought were correct, 


OF course, not all the studies th 
lems show evidence of interviewe 
results seems to argue th 


at have been done on these prob- 
r bias. The disparity in research 


at while the potential danger of bias is great, 
it is not an inevitable part of interviewing. What is needed (and is 


still in the future) is definitive research to show precisely under what 
conditions the attitudes and expectations of interviewers and respond- 
ents can affect the interaction and bias the results of the interview. 


We can attempt a tentative analysis of this kind, consistent with the 
research findings available and with the approach to the interview as 
a process of interaction, 


_ The psychological factors that influe 


have a variety of origins. We can think of them to some extent in 
terms of the individual's personality, and regard certain attitudes and 
stereotypes as expressions of personality characteristics, To some ex- 


tent also we can find the origins of attitudes in the background factors 
already described, and can trace the linkage between 


periences and environment and his present attitudes o 


20 F, Stanton and K. H. Baker, “Interviewer Bias and the Recall of Incom- 
pletely Learned Materials,” Sociometry, 5, 123-134 (1942). 

21 “Further contributions, 20th Anniversary of Psychological Corporation and to 
Honor Its Founder, James McKeen Cattell,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 26, 
16-17 (1942). ' 


nce behavior in the interview 


a person’s ex- 
n a variety of 
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subjects. It is not necessary, however, to undertake the impossibly 
difficult job of tracing the origins of each of the interviewer’s and 
respondent’s attitudes. Not all of the infinite number of attitudes or 
motives which an individual possesses are relevant to any particular 
interview. Each of his attitudes can be considered as a predisposition 
to behave in a certain way, or to react characteristically to a given 
stimulus. But the stimulus to action must be present if the attiude is 
to become effective as one of the determinants of behavior. 

The stimuli or trigger mechanisms in the interview are likely to be 
of three main types. The first of these is the content of the interview 
itself, If an interviewer of strong pacifist persuasions is assigned the 
task of conducting an interview on attitudes toward the hydrogen 
bomb, it is entirely possible that his attitudes toward force as a means 
of settling international disputes will influence the end product of the 
interview. The same attitudes on the part of a doctor who was con- 
ducting an interview with a patient would probably be irrelevant to 
the interview and would have no effect on it. Attitudes and motives, 
other things being equal, will affect the result of the interview in the 
degree to which the content of the interview itself makes those atti- 
tudes relevant. 

The second stimulus which may trigger relevant attitudes on the 
part of either interviewer or respondent is his initial perceptions of 
the other person’s background characteristics or other visible at- 
tributes. A survey respondent of low economic status, somewhat 
sensitive to and resentful of his lack of means, might generate con- 
siderable hostility toward an interviewer merely because he perceives 
the interviewer to be relatively well dressed and driving a late-model 
automobile. Even if these perceptions were not sufficient to lead the 
respondent to feelings of hostility, they might suffice to create an 
attitude of skepticism of the interviewer's ability to understand the 
kinds of problems which he faces. 

The interviewer may be as liable to such effects as the respondent. 
The respondent's age, race, Sex, and socioeconomic status may relate 
to attitudes or stereotypes which the interviewer holds. Accordingly, 
the interviewer expects the respondent to behave in certain ways and 
give certain answers. It is only a short step for him to lead the re- 
spondent in the expected direction or to interpret his responses in 
ways which fit his own preconceptions. Suppose that Miss Andersen, 
the aspiring Ph.D. candidate whom we left interviewing a Negro 
sharecropper, is a person who regards Negroes of low economic status 
as invariably poorly educated, ill-informed, and inarticulate. The 
mere appearance of the sharecropper is sufficient to bring these 
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stereotypes into operation. She forms certain expectations of the 
way in which the sharecropper will behave, certain expectations of 
his ability to respond. In the interview situation, these expectations 
may very well be of the self-fulfilling variety—that is, she may behave 
in such a way that her stereotypes of the sharecropper respondent will 
be reflected in the interview product, irrespective of the attributes of 
the respondent himself. 

A third source of stimuli which may make certain attitudes of the 
interviewer or respondent operate to bias the results is the behavior of 
either participant during the course of the interview. The process 
here involves reactions much like those triggered by characteristics 
more immediately apparent. The interviewer or respondent finds, in 
some remark or expressed attitude of the other person, a stimulus 
which evokes certain attitudes and expectations on his own part and 
leads him to “fill in” a more complete picture of the person. If a re- 
spondent tells an interviewer that he votes for a certain political party, 
or that he reads a certain newspaper or belongs to a certain labor 
union, the interviewer will expect to discover—and may even assume 
he is discovering—a whole set of attitudes that he associates with the 


reported behavior or attribute. The remainder of the interview may 


reflect these expectations and attitudes of the interviewer, even if the 


respondent himself fails to fit the stereotype so neatly. 
For the interviewer's stereotypes to come into play, it may not even 
be necessary for the respondent to characterize himself explicitly. 


An attitude or opinion expressed by the respondent may be sufficient 


to trigger the interviewer’s stereotypes and provide him with a basis 
for classifying the respondent. 


y The interviewer who has a stereotype 
of the Chicago Tribune reader need not be told by a respondent that 
he regularly reads this newspaper. It may be sufficient for the inter- 
viewer that he express certain opinions or attitudes which fit the in- 
terviewer’s stereotype of the Tribune reader. 

The respondent’s sensitivity to the interviewers attitudes, parti- 
cularly the interviewer's attitudes toward him, is likely to be great and 


The interviewer’s behavior can 
If the interviewer addresses 


dent, the perception of these 
to a new set of favorable attitudes 
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toward the interviewer. The volume and validity of communication 
can be expected to vary with these attitudes. 


Behavioral Factors 

Thus far we have been talking about the attitudes, motives, and 
perceptions of the respondent and the interviewer. These psychologi- 
cal characteristics are potentially biasing, but not necessarily so. It 
is only through behavior that these predispositions to bias can become 
operative, 

The specific behaviors of interviewer and respondent are infinite in 
number and variety. A limited number of categories, however, is 
adequate to describe the behavioral sources of bias. On the part of 
the interviewer, these behaviors include (1) asking questions, (2) 
probing for additional information, (3) recording responses, and (4) 
motivating the respondent to communicate. Except for number 3, 
they are primarily in the form of speech, but may also include move- 
ments, postures, facial expressions, and other nonverbal manifesta- 
tions. 

The behavior of the respondent that is relevant here consists almost 
entirely of his reactions to stimuli from the interviewer. The re- 
spondent answers questions—giving full information or withholding 
it, speaking frankly or distorting. Except for the interviewer’s mis- 
interpretations or errors in recording responses, it is in the respond- 
ent’s answers that all the preceding bias factors have their effects. 
Mutual perceptions of background characteristics, reciprocal in- 
fluences based on psychological responses to other behavioral cues— 
all are reflected in the end product of the interview, which consists of 
the respondent's answers, his verbal behavior. 

A number of studies have been oriented toward examining the 
effects of different kinds of interviewer behavior during the course of 
the interview. In most cases, the researcher has inferred interviewer 
behavior from other evidence. Shapiro and Eberhart?? report a study 
in which four experienced interviewers who had done graduate work 
in sociology and psychology each interviewed between 80 and 90 
respondents. The respondents were veterans of World War II, and 
the purpose of the interview was to collect information about on- 
the-job training, financial status, occupational and educational his- 


tory, and so forth, 
Of the 38 questions in the questionnaire, 10 showed important 


22S. Shapiro and J. C. Eberhart, “Interviewer Differences in an Intensive In- 
terview Survey,” International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, 1, No. 
2, 1-17 (1947). 
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differences among interviewers. The authors say about these find- 
ings, “These [differences in response obtained] appear to result not 
from variations in the interviewers’ own attitudes toward the topic 
covered by the questions, but from differences in the interviewing 
methods used.” They then attempt to analyze the differences in 
methods which might have accounted for these findings. In the first 
place, it appeared that some interviewers were more likely than others 
to rely on the initial responses which the respondents gave, without 
additional probing. In other cases, the responses were incompletely 
reported. Occasionally the interviewers had to decide whether or 
not to ask a question that already had been partially answered in 
another context. There apparently was considerable variation among 
interviewers as to whether or not all the questions were asked. In 
this study, therefore, the differences appeared to be largely attribut- 
able to different techniques of probing, of reporting, and of selecting 
the questions to be asked, rather than the expectations or attitudes 
of the interviewers, 

Findings which in some respects go beyond this study are reported 
by Guest.2# Guest used as interviewers fifteen college students, He 
so arranged their assignments that each of these interviewers inter- 
viewed the same respondent, who had been previously instructed to 
give identical answers to all fifteen. The interviews were recorded 
by wire, and the wire recordings were subsequently analyzed to dis- 
cover the frequency of errors and the types of errors made by the 
interviewers. One of the most startling findings of the study was the 
sheer number of errors. There were in the fifteen interviews 66 


failures to ask supplementary questions when inadequate responses 
were given, and many failures to record significant material pro- 
vided by the respondent. These errors were concentrated to some 
extent among interviewers, although every interviewer made some. 


The number of errors per interviewer varied from 12 to 36. Guest 


with the respondent, either 
made or by suggesting appr 
hesitant. 

Findings generally in accord with 
ported in an unpublished manuscript 
Research of the American Jewish Co 


23L. L. Guest, “A Study of Interviewer Competence,” International Journal of 
Opinion and Attitude Research, 1, No. 4, 17-30 (1947), 


Guest’s original study are re- 
of the Department of Scientific 
mmittee. In this study, fifteen 
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interviewers were assigned a number of respondents, of whom three 
were “plants.” The planted respondents had been rehearsed in the 
roles of “punctilious liberal,” “hostile bigot,” and “miscellaneous prob- 
lem respondent,” respectively. The method of analysis involved ob- 
taining tape recordings of the planted interviews and examining them 
to determine the incidence of error and the kinds of errors which 
occurred most frequently. The categories included errors in asking 
questions in the interview schedule, errors in formulating supple- 
mentary questions, errors in recording responses, and flagrant cheat- 
ing—that is, the fabrication of responses or the intentional omission of 
interview questions. 

The findings of this study indicate that the most frequent errors 
occurred in the manner of asking questions, either in the original ask- 
ing or in the way in which supplementary questions were improvised 
to improve inadequate responses. It is apparent from this study and 
from that of Guest that when the interviewer is thrown on his own 
and required to improvise questions to elicit a more adequate response 
from an uncertain or reluctant respondent, he tends to influence the 
respondent in ways which he does not intend. If the respondent is 
sensitive to the interviewer's attitudes and concerned about giving the 
“correct” answer, the responses actually obtained become a complex 
mixture of the respondent’s own attitudes, the interviewer’s attitudes, 
and the respondent’s assessment of what the interviewer would con- 
sider the correct or appropriate answer. In this fashion, bias enters 
and the effectiveness of the interview as a means of data collection is 
compromised or negated. We turn now to the specific ways in which 
bias may result from the four major kinds of interviewing behavior— 
asking questions, probing for additional information, recording re- 
Sponses, and motivating the respondent. 


Interviewer Behaviors Leading to Bias 


Errors in Asking Questions. One of the interviewer’s more common 
errors?4 is to reword a question in order to fit his perception of what 


*4Tn our discussion of deviation of observed value from true value, and in the 
subsequent description of research on the accuracy of interview data, we have 
distinguished between error and bias, that is, between chance fluctuations around 
a true value and a systematic tendency to underestimate or overestimate that 
value. In the individual case, this distinction is not feasible; it is only in making 
comparisons among many interviews that error and bias emerge as separate. In 
the discussion which follows, therefore, this distinction will not be attempted. 
Any factor in the interview that causes a difference between an observed and a 
true value will be referred to as bias. The term error will be used in the collo- 
quial sense of “mistake.” 
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the respondent is capable of understanding. Such modifications in 
wording frequently represent the interviewer's need rather than the 
respondent's. The interviewer who feels that the respondent is im- 
G ‘patient may shorten the questioning to spare himself embarrassment. 
The timid interviewer, afraid of antagonizing a respondent, may pref- 
ace a question with “I don’t suppose you've thought about...” 
The interviewer who is faced with a highly educated, intelligent re- 
spondent may affect a higher level vocabulary than usual because it is 


important for him to feel that the respondent perceives him as an in- 
tellectual equal. 


A related error consists in the inte 
way that incorporates his own opin 


priate answer. Suppose that a survey interviewer questioning a poor 
farmer in a remote area reaches a point on the questionnaire where he 
is expected to ask about the respondent's current information on prob- 
lems of controlling monopolies. The interviewer's stereotype of this 
respondent as a poorly educated, ill-informed person might express 
itself in a biased wording of the question, such as: “You haven’t read 
any recent material on monopolies, I suppose?” The respondent’s pic- 
ture of the interviewer as a person of superior information could come 
into play at this point, complementing the bias already initiated, and 


regardless of his actual level of information, he might well reply, 
“That's right, I haven't.” 


Errors in Probing. 


tviewer's asking the question in a 
ion of what constitutes an appro- 


; ra 
E3 E : pplementing a pr 
~ pared question durin n sometimes occur 


through behaviors more subtle than speech. For example, an inter- 


a respondent sufficient time and opportunity 
cause he is convinced, on the basis of the 


ou would also agree that . . . ” or “I 
d { : The tendency of the respondent 
to avoid contradicting the interviewer, especially when the inter- 
viewer is perceived as having higher status, makes it likely that the 
question will result in biased information, 
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Errors in Recording. The third category of interviewer behaviors 
leading to bias is errors in recording. The interviewer may simply 
fail to “hear” a respondent’s statement that threatens him or runs 
counter to his own attitudes, or is contrary to what he expects the 
respondent to say. Recording errors also occur because of interview- 
ers’ tendencies to round out, amplify, or otherwise modify responses. 
The interviewer may attempt, for instance, to make logical or articu- 
late in his recording an illogical or incomplete response, or even a re- 
sponse which he is convinced the person interviewed was “about to 
give.” 

This type of error seems at first glance to be improbable. Yet the 
experience of many people in working with recorded data and write- 
ups of interview material confirms the fact that such errors occur all 
too frequently. It is a common observation that an electronic or other 
verbatim recording of an interview, or of any other conversation, is 
characterized by incomplete sentences, thoughts begun but not 
finished, and the like. The notes of interviewers, experienced and in- 
experienced, tend to be more finished pieces of composition, with very 
few incomplete thoughts or sentences. By what process is the raw 
material of spontaneous answers converted into the finished and rela- 
tively complete form of the interviewers write-up? To the extent 
that this has been accomplished by careful probe questions and accu- 
rate recording, we have gained; to the extent that it is accomplished by 
the interviewers own filling in and “improving,” we are likely to 
have a biased report. 

Errors in Motivating the Respondent. The last category of inter- 
viewer behavior which we want to consider is perhaps so general that 
it includes much of what has gone before. Almost everything the in- 
terviewer does has some bearing on the respondent’s motivation to 
communicate adequately. This motivation, as we have seen, depends 
upon the ability of the interviewer to create a situation in which the 
respondent sees frank and full communication as being likely to ful- 
fill his own needs and to contribute to a relationship that acquires 
value for him in the course of the interview. 

A common error in this aspect of interviewing is lack of attention 
by the interviewer to the motivation of the respondent, with conse- 
quent wndermotivation. In such cases, the respondent may continue 
the interview, but without that effort and involvement which the ob- 
jectives require. Either an inadequate job of making the interview 
meaningful in terms of the respondent’s own values and goals, or fail- 
ure to make the interview experience itself rewarding, can create a 
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situation in which the respondent is not sufficiently motivated to meet 
the requirements of a successful interview. 

Another common error is inappropriate motivation. For example, 
new interviewers, learning of the importance of “rapport,” frequently 
think it implies that interviews are based on a friendship relationship 
or require a “pally” bridge-club atmosphere. They miss the essential 
point, that the interviewer-respondent relationship should be based 
on understanding and acceptance and not on an imitation of friend- 
ship. When the interview is based on the latter, the respondent may 
be motivated to withhold his true feelings if he considers that they 
will hurt his new friend, or he may distort his own reactions to con- 
form more nearly to what he thinks will please the interviewer. 

The motivational demands of interviews vary a great deal, as we 


saw in Chapter 3. It is possible, therefore, for the interviewer to 


expend an inappropriately large amount of effort on the motivational 
aspects of the interview—to press on the respondent lengthy explana- 
tions for trivial requests, or to attempt a quasi-therapeutic relationship 
in order to obtain the answers to questions about trivial or superficial 
matters. Respondents are quick to sense and to resent the incon- 
gruity of such a situation. The more tractable may content them- 
selves with an indication of impatience or a request to “get on with 
it” Others may refuse the interview. 

Another error consists in ta 
example, the interviewer m 
to persuade some responde 


pping less desirable motive sources. For 
ay depend upon the status of his “office” 
nts to cooperate. We cannot argue that 
this kind of motivation will give poor results in all cases, but it does 
tend to emphasize the differences rather than the common interests of 
interviewer and respondent, and to this extent it makes some kinds of 
communication more difficult. The same difficulty, in reverse, may 
occur if the interviewer emphasizes his dependence and subordina- 
tion, “I don’t know what they'll say back at the office if I don’t get 
this interview,” the imploring survey interviewer may say. Such an 
appeal may lead a soft-hearted respondent to permit the interview, 


but it is not likely to motivate him to work at the job of making it a 
good one. 


respondent’s needs, and adapt h 
must “pick up the respondent where he is.” 

in resistance, in their interest in explanation 
their need for encouragement and support. 


te accordingly. He 
Respondents will differ 
s and purposes, and in 
The amount of “motivat- 
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ing behavior” by the interviewer that appeals to one may repel an- 
other. These kinds of judgments the interviewer must make on the 
spot, and he must then adapt his behavior accordingly. 


THE DYNAMICS OF BIAS 

In reviewing some of the research on bias and error in the inter- 
view, we have considered the major sources of bias as derived from 
three factors: background characteristics, psychological attributes, 
and behavior in the interview itself. The results of such research do 
not add up to a complete explanation of the dynamics of bias nor to 
a clear set of instructions for eliminating it. They show that a variety 
of factors can generate effects which ultimately find their way into the 
interview product, but how these factors are related and by what 
paths they reach their effects remain to be determined. 


Biasing Factors: A Model 

We shall attempt now to put into a single scheme the several levels 
of bias-generating factors, and to show simultaneously their interre- 
lations and the ways in which they affect the interview. Figure 11 
presents a model based on the following assumptions: (1) the inter- 
view is an interactive process in which the background characteristics, 
psychological attributes, and behaviors of both principals are impor- 
tant determinants of the product; (2) interviewer and respondent are 
perceiving and reacting to the observable background characteristics 
and specific behaviors of each other. 

The first pair of boxes, A; and A, (background characteristics), in- 
clude some of the major attributes which interviewer and respondent 
bring to the interview situation. These factors are important because 
they influence behavior through the intervening variables of attitudes, 
expectations, and motives. In this way they can affect profoundly the 
results of the interview process. Moreover, background character- 
istics that are visible must be considered among the major targets for 
the perceptions and attitudes of the other person in the interview 
Situation, affecting his behavior as well as that of the possessor. 

The psychological characteristics of interviewer and respondent that 
are relevant to the interview appear as boxes B, and Bx, representing 
perceptions, attitudes, expectations, and motives. The processes of 
perception and the formation of attitudes and expectations are of 
course common to both interviewer and respondent during the inter- 
view. It is only through these psychological processes that any factor 
can find behavioral expression in the interaction process and thus 
affect the end product of the interview. As we have already pointed 
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out, certain background characteristics and specific acts of behavior 
can be perceived, and it is from perceptions of these characteristics 
and behaviors that the interviewer and respondent form attitudes to- 
ward and expectations of each other. We are concerned with inter- 
viewer and respondent attitudes because attitudes must be regarded 
as predispositions to behave in a certain fashion, and the behaviors of 


interviewer and respondent mean the success or failure of the inter- 
view process. 


INTERVIEWER RESPONDENT 


Background characteristics: 
e 


Background characteristics: 
Age 


Education 


Education 


A Socioeconomic status Socioeconomic status Ar 
T| Race Race 
Religion 


Religion 


Psychological factors: Psychological factors: 


Perceptions Perceptions 
2; Attitudes Attitudes Br 
Expectations Expectations 
Motives Motives 
Behavioral factors: Behavioral factors: 
Errors in asking questions Responses to questions 
Cr Errors in probing (Adequate-inadequate) Cr 

Errors in motivating 


i l (Accurate-inaccurate) 
Errors in recording responses 


processes. During 

the interview process, each participant obtains from the behavior of 
the other the cues on whi 

This figure reveals s 

the interview that des 

tions of the various bo 


ever between the two 


erve special mention. 
xes in the diagram include no linkage whatso- 
boxes labeled behavior, In no instance does 


viewer or respondent occur merely as a phys- 
ical reaction to the behavior of the other. The linkage is more com- 


plicated, involving a behavior on the part of interviewer or respondent, 
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the perception of this behavior by the other principal in the interview, 
a cognitive or attitudinal development from that perception, and fi- 
nally a resulting motivation to behave in a certain way. Only at this 
point is a behavorial act carried out, which in turn may be perceived 
by and in similar fashion reacted to by the other participant in the 
interview. 

Each behavior in the interview thus can be traced back, at least in 
theory, to a perception. But only two categories shown in Figure 11 
can be perceived. Each participant in the interview can perceive 
certain visible background characteristics and specific acts or be- 
haviors on the part of the other. The important psychological factors 
of perceptions, attitudes, expectations, motivations, cannot be per- 
ceived directly, of course, and are inferred only as a result of per- 
ceived behavior or background factors. Nor are these inferences nec- 
essarily correct. Background characteristics that are perceivable, 
such as skin color, stature, apparent socioeconomic level, and the like, 
may lead to quite erroneous inferences regarding attitudes, beliefs, 
or level of information. In the same way, behaviors are easily misin- 
terpreted and may lead to inferences that are incorrect and disfunc- 
tional for the interview process. Nevertheless, respondent and inter- 
viewer inevitably make such inferences in the search for cues that 
will assist them to understand each other and to carry out the require- 
ments which the situation has imposed. Especially in the early mo- 
ments of the interview, this means that the risks of reaching unwar- 
ranted conclusions, because of the fragmentary cues available, are 
very great. 


Interaction and Bias 

We need now to relate the foregoing description of respondent and 
interviewer interaction specifically to the problem of bias, and to il- 
lustrate additional ways in which bias may enter into the interview sit- 
uation, We are approaching bias in interaction terms and defining it 
as the result of any unplanned or unwanted interaction in the inter- 
view situation. Bias is not the intrusion of any interviewer influence 
whatsoever. It is impossible to conceive of an interview as any- 
thing else but a process of interaction, and interaction means by defi- 
nition that each individual is influencing the other and reacting to the 
other in a variety of ways. To say, therefore, that we want an inter- 
view without interviewer influence is a contradiction in terms. We 
want the interviewer to control to a considerable extent the subjects 
on which communication is to take place, and the depth and amount 
of material communicated. Certain kinds of influence and interaction 
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are necessary and desirable in the interview situation. If the inter- 
viewer cannot influence the course of the interaction in these ways, 
that is, by adequately motivating the respondent, by conveying to him 
the objectives of the interview, and by guiding him to communicate 


in the appropriate subject matter areas, a successful interview cannot 
take place. 


But certain other kinds of influences 
harmful in terms of the interview objecti 
their intrusion constitutes bias, 
gests to the respondent by some 


and interaction products are 
ves, are not planned for, and 
For example, if the interviewer sug- 
inadvertent behavior or even by ap- 
pearance that he is uninterested in or incapable of understanding 
what the respondent is saying, bias may result. The bias may appear 
as a reduction in the general flow of communication between respond- 
ent and interviewer, or there may be withholding of some specific item 
of information that the respondent perceives to be beyond the inter- 
viewer's range of understanding and acceptance. 

Any characteristic of the interviewer which produces this result, 
whether it is skin color, the act of smoking a cigar in the home of a 
fastidious respondent, or a brusque or supercilious tone of voice to- 
ward an insecure patient, constitutes a biasing factor in the interview. 
It represents the intrusion of an unwanted influence which will distort 
or reduce the information required to meet the interview objectives. 
A doctor who seeks information regarding a patient’s symptoms 
ineptly may get a response that reflects partly the actual symptoms 
and partly the patient’s fear of offending the doctor. In the same 
way, a public-opinion interviewer who has inadvertently conveyed to 
a respondent his own hostility toward the United Nations may obtain 
a response that represents a compromise between the respondent's 
own feelings of Support for this organization and his wish to avoid 
controversy or to avoid appearing unsophisticated in the eyes of the 


interviewer. Such influences—unwanted, unplanned, and prejudicial 
to the objectives of the interview—produce bias, 


METHODS OF ELIMINATING BIAS 
What are the implications for the interviewer of this analysis of 
the origins of bias? The practic 


al business of interviewing requires 
not only that we be able to identif 


y biasing factors when they intrude 
in the interview, but that we develop techniques that will eliminate 
or lessen them, 

We have seen that it is impractic. 
ing to eliminate all interaction, bec 
process for the purpose of motiv. 


able to eliminate bias by attempt- 
ause we wish to use the interaction 
ating the respondent to communicate 
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and guiding him with respect to the content areas to be explored. 
We must find some way to make the most of the wanted aspects of 
interviewer influence and interaction and at the same time filter out 
the unwanted factors. Let us turn back to the interactional diagram 
presented in Figure 11, to consider which of the factors offer most 
promise for manipulation in order to avoid bias. 

In general, the left side of the diagram, representing the attributes 
and characteristics of the interviewer, is more available for our manip- 
ulation than the right, which represents the corresponding character- 
istics of the respondent. Either we are doing our own interviewing, 
or the interviewer is ours to select and train. The respondent is ac- 
cessible to us less directly, that is, only in terms of his reactions to the 
characteristics and behavior of the interviewer. If the respondent is 
part of a public-opinion panel, he is likely to be selected on a random 
basis, without regard to his cooperativeness. In other situations, such 
as those confronting the doctor, lawyer, or social worker, the respond- 
ent is likely to be self-selected. The interviewer, on the other hand, 
whether he is oneself or one’s employee, is accessible for training. 
There seem to be encouraging possibilities for controlling those fac- 
tors that are potential sources of bias on the interviewer's side of 
the diagram. With respect to the respondent's side, we must for the 
most part accept the fact that we can influence the respondent only 
by controlling the characteristics and behavior of the interviewer. 


Control of Background Factors 

Such characteristics as age, sex, education, race, religion, and socio- 
economic status can be influenced, for the most part, only by the proc- 
ess of selection. It is quite possible to change the way an inter- 
viewer behaves during an interview, or even to change some of his 
attitudes toward his role. But it is impossible to bring about changes 
in background characteristics by training or by practice. There are 
some cases where the subject matter of the interview, or the intensity 
of respondent attitudes which the interview is likely to call forth, may 
require us to choose interviewers with certain background character- 
istics, 

We cited earlier the research findings by Hyman to the effect that 
Negro and white interviewers obtain different information from iden- 
tical respondents when questioning them about racial problems. The 
tace of the interviewer appears to be the only factor that could ac- 
count for the results which Hyman*® obtained. Therefore, if we want 


25 Herbert H. Hyman et al., Interviewing for Social Research. 
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to conduct a field study which involves interviewing white respond- 
ents to determine their attitudes toward Negroes, we will be well ad- 
vised to use only white interviewers. Conversely, if our objective is 
to determine attitudes of Negroes toward racial problems, we should 
limit ourselves to the selection of Negro interviewers. 

Fortunately, experience and research indicate that for most sub- 
jects on which interviews are conducted the range of acceptable back- 
ground characteristics is wide. The effects of divergence of back- 
ground characteristics between interviewer and respondent can us- 
ually be overcome if the interviewer has adequate interviewing skills 
and is able to demonstrate that he can understand and communicate 
with the respondent. 

The Survey Research Center, as part of its program of studying hu- 
man relations in industry, often conducts personal interviews with 
samples of workers in industrial plants. Since the Center has more 
women than men on its interviewing staff, there is reason for using 
women interviewers in this work. The question was raised as to 
whether a woman could Successfully interview industrial workers 
about their experiences on the job. Many managements felt that 
women interviewers would be unsuccessful. Their reaction was 
based on the assumption that workers would feel that the women, 
having had no industrial experience, would be unable to understand 
their work problems and that the men would not be willing to com- 
municate with them. 

Experience indicated that this was not the case, 
results of these interviews 
information obtained by t 
that obtained by experie’ 


they could convey to 


rstanding of job problems, over- 
ht have existed, 


the men their interest in and unde 
came any initial resistance which mig 

We would like, at this point, to p. 
ing when background factors are 
when they can be overcome by skill 
cannot be done; 
They do, however, support the idea 


ed technique, Unfortunately, this 
i m are still meager. 
that proper training can over- 


ie interviewer back- 
ground characteristics. Experience shows that the 


racteristics. These 
they affect first im- 
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pressions, while the basic skills of the interviewer have deeper and 
more enduring effects upon the interviewer-respondent relationship, 
and therefore on the product of the interview. Earlier, we summed 
up the relevance of background characteristics of the interviewer by 
saying that a wide variety of background characteristics is admissible 
in most situations, and that to initiate the process of communication, it 
is necessary only that the interviewer be perceived as “within range.” 

The lists of “dos and don'ts” regarding dress, appearance, manner, 
language, and the like, that are frequently found in interviewing man- 
uals usually have as their sole purpose helping the interviewer cloak 
his background characteristics sufficiently to avoid creating undesir- 
able first impressions. 

It is fortunate that the range of background characteristics permis- 
sible for the interviewer is broad, because interviews must often take 
place between individuals of quite different backgrounds in situations 
difficult to predict and control. It would be unfortunate if the phy- 
sician were able to conduct a successful diagnostic interview only 
with individuals of specific background characteristics. The physi- 
cian must proceed on the assumption (and so must his patients) that 
he can function successfully regardless of the background character- 
istics of individuals who seek his help. To some extent, of course, the 
clientele of any professional man has selected him on the basis of cues 
that include certain of his background characteristics. The fact re- 
mains, however, that doctors, lawyers, and people in many other pro- 
fessions do not select their respondents for their background charac- 
teristics, and that they must be able to interview successfully people 


of a wide variety of backgrounds. 


Control of Psychological Factors 

Let us consider now the psychological factors operating on the part 
of the interviewer, and the ways in which these factors can be modi- 
fied or controlled for the purpose of avoiding bias in the interview. 
Basically, the problem here is to keep the attitudes and expectations 
of the interviewer from affecting his behavior in such a way as to in- 
troduce bias. The specific ways in which such bias is most frequently 
introduced are through the use of supplementary or probe questions 
by the interviewer, and through the recording or transcribing of ma- 
terial given him by the respondent. If the interviewer has concluded, 
because of his impressions of the respondent, that the answer to a par- 
ticular question is likely to be negative, he may formulate a supple- 
mentary question in a way that makes it easier for the respondent 
to answer in a negative fashion. He may even record the negative re- 
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sponse without actually obtaining it, convinced at the time that the 
respondent was about to give such an answer, and perhaps convinced 
subsequently that the answer was actually given. 

To eliminate interviewer attitudes as sources of bias involves either 
changing the attitudes themselves, or devising some way of render- 
ing them inoperative in the interview situation—that is, formulating 
a set of procedures and developing skills that will prevent the inter- 
viewer's attitudes toward the respondent from manifesting themselves. 
We cannot suspend the attitudinal and perceptual processes of the in- 
terviewer for the duration of the interview, and we would not even 
if we could. We need him to be as sensitive and perceptive an indi- 
vidual as it is possible for him to be, We require, however, that this 
sensitivity and perceptivity be exercised in his role as an interviewer, 
and in relation to the respondent as a respondent, not as a good or 
bad, likable or repulsive individual. 

The interviewer's perceptions and sensitivities must be oriented to- 
ward the maintenance and enhancement of the relationship between 
himself and the respondent, and toward the fullness and adequacy of 
the responses in relation to his interviewing objectives, In his role as 
interviewer, he is not concerned with questions of agreement or dis- 
agreement with the respondent’s sentiments; he is not concerned with 
the social and political implications of the information he is receiving; 
he is not concerned with moral issues which might be raised by the 
content of the interview. He is, in the interviewer role, essentially 
nonevaluative in his reactions to the content of the interview. He is, 
for the period of the interview, amoral in this sense. 

If the demands of the interviewer role are as specific and as taxing 
as we have just indicated, it is clear that getting the interviewer to 
understand and accept the requirements of this role is of cardinal 
importance to his successful performance. We demand of the inter- 
viewer that he acquire the ability to get “in role” during the interview- 
ing process, even if this requires him to compartmentalize or wall off 
many of the viewpoints and attitudes which he holds as an individual 
or a citizen. The techniques that we recommend to the interviewer 
are designed to aid him in playing his role Successfully, and to provide 


a certain margin of safety at those moments in the interview when 
his ability to remain “in role” might otherw 


The concept of the individu 


l role is familiar to all of us. We ex- 
ife a strong advocate of tem- 
olic patient successfully, and 
nt the facts regarding his ex- 
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periences and behaviors that will facilitate treatment. We expect that 
the physician will be able to do this without indicating to the patient 
any revulsion he may feel regarding overindulgence in liquor, and we 
recognize that if such an attitude were communicated from physician 
to patient, it might very well lead the patient to withhold information 
of crucial importance to the physician in his role as healer. We ex- 
pect the lawyer to be able to question a new client objectively without 
exercising his personal moral judgment in the process. We expect a 
nurse to be able to attend a patient without showing the revulsion or 
pity she may feel. Behavior in the professional role requires the sup- 
pression of personal feelings or beliefs during the exercise of the pro- 
fessional function. 

These examples have important characteristics in common with 
the interviewer's situation. We require individuals to behave in cer- 
tain ways when they are in the interviewer role. To function effec- 
tively, they require a theory and a concept of the role which they are 
playing as interviewers, and a knowledge and understanding of the 
specific skills and requirements which this role demands of them. 
They must then devote to the effective playing of this role the effort, 
skill, and training that it requires. 


SUMMARY 

Our purposes in this chapter have been to indicate some of the 
problems of achieving accuracy in the personal interview, to indicate 
the extent to which the interview product can be damaged by biasing 
factors, and to explain the ways in which such factors may enter into 
the interview process. To achieve these purposes, we have offered 
a conceptual scheme of the major kinds of factors that are potential 
sources of bias in the interview, and of the dynamic processes by 
which such factors may influence the interaction between interviewer 
and respondent, and thus affect the ultimate product of the interview. 

The ample literature on the effects of bias on interview results em- 
Phasizes the importance of providing the interviewer with techniques 
adequate to achieve his purposes of motivating the respondent to 
communicate and controlling the content of that communication in 
order to meet interview objectives, and achieving these functions with- 
out the intrusion of bias. Only by so doing can he expect to obtain 
accurate information. 

But as we have seen, there are many doors by which bias may enter 
the interview situation. ‘There is no simple “anti-bias” device or pro- 
cedure which the interviewer can be taught to use. The problem of 
avoiding bias is encountered not only at the moment of the interview 
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itself, but at the earlier stages when questions are being se ep 
when techniques for probing or asking supplementary eae ar 
being decided upon, when methods of introduction and procedures 
for motivating the respondent are being devised. i l 

The techniques and procedures described in earlier chapters, T 
achieving respondent motivation, formulating questions, probing, an 
so forth, have been chosen and developed because they offer minimum 
tendencies toward bias, as well as because they 
functions of data collection. In Chapter 3, for example, techniques 
are described for motivating the respondent to communicate. It is 
quite possible that under certain circumstances the motivating power 
of this kind of benign, neutral approach might be less than that of a 
strong expression of support and agreement on the part of the inter- 
viewer. But such expressions by the interviewer would tend to give 
the respondent the impression that certain kinds of attitudes or re- 
sponses were more acceptable to the interviewer and more praise- 
worthy than others, and the remainder of the interview might well 
include attempts on the part of the respondent to win additional 
praise from the interviewer by exaggerating certain kinds of at- 
titudes or behaviors and minimizing others. 

What does the interviewer 
and without bias? We h 
requires techniques for q 
motivation, and for focus 
tives of the interview. 


achieve the positive 


wer-respondent interaction, will 
al skills of interviewing. 


chapter 8 


Probing to Meet Objectives 


In this chapter we will consider one of the most demanding and 
challenging of the interviewer's functions—probing to meet interview 
objectives. In spite of the care with which the interviewer has 
worded a question, the initial response may not be complete or may 
not be adequate to meet the specific objective for which it was de- 
vised. What can the interviewer do to encourage the respondent to 
amplify and expand his remarks? How can the interviewer provide 
this stimulation and guidance without biasing the responses? 


A Problem in Interviewing Technique 


Robert Case, the director of the Lakeside Hospital, is extremely inter- 
ested in developing the best possible community reputation for his hospital 
service. It occurs to him that one way to approach this goal might be to 
find out from each departing patient how he feels about the quality of serv- 
ice. The director has heard, in indirect ways, that some patients have been 
rather vociferous in their criticisms of the hospital after they returned home. 
Mr. Case doesn’t flinch from criticism himself, and he has the idea that the 
whole staff might benefit from knowing the sources of patients’ dissatisfac- 
tion, If, on the other hand, patients are well pleased, this also is informa- 
tion he needs to have. 

Thinking about ways of getting such information without launching a 
full-scale research project, the hospital director decides that a question or 
two about each patient’s reactions to hospital service might be included as 
part of the ceremony of departure, which now involves the return of clothes 
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les and the paying of the medical bill. Acting on this notion, 
alge cashiers hae Es a bill is paid and the patient is signed out of 
the hospital, they should ask about the patient’s reaction to his hospital ex- 
perience. In order to make sure that the answers will be generally com- 
parable, Mr. Case writes out the question which is to be used: “How do you 
feel about the service here at the hospital?” 
A day or two later, in order to determin 
he takes a seat in the cashiers’ office, whe: 
three cashiers at their wickets. 


One of the first conversations between a cashier and a patient goes as 
follows. 


e how his new plan is proceeding, 
re he is within easy earshot of the 


Caster: Well, Mr. Williams, you must be glad to be ready to go home. 
Td like to ask you how you feel about the service here at the hospital. 
Patient: Oh, it was O.K. Where’s my receipt? 


Casnier: Here’s your receipt, sir. We're very glad that you found the serv- 
ice satisfactory and liked it here. 


The hospital administrator finds himself wondering whether Mr. Williams 
really found the service satisfactory or whether his hurried “It was O.K.” was 
simply a means of getting his receipt promptly and getting on his way. At 
this point Mr. Case hears a second cashier asking the same question. 


Casuter: So you're ready to go home, Mr. MacAdam. How did you feel 
about the service here at the hospital? 
Patient: Well, I was 


only here a day, I really wouldn’t know. 
Casuier: Well, it’s true you were here a short time, but tell me just gen- 
erally, was it good or bad? 


Patient: Good or bad? [Pd say good. 


The director listens now to a third cashier-patient conversation. 
Casaer: Would you please tell me how you feel 
hospital? 
PATIENT: There’s one thing I want to know. Why is it that I couldn’t get 
a cup of coffee except 


at meal time? Will you tell me that? 
Casmer: Well, I’m very s 


orry that you found the Service unsatisfactory in 
any way. But you know how it is 


serve and prepare, and if we 
much in the way of individua 


cost more money than anyone would think reasonable. You under- 
stand, don’t you? 


Patient: Well, I understand that, but I still don’t see why a person can’t 
get a cup of coffee, 

The 1 

pattern. 


about the service at the 


last of the cashier interviewers Mr. Case observes follows a different 


Casuier: Well, Mr. Riley. 


ing us h feel about 
the service here at the hospital? 8 us how you fee 
Patient: Well, it’s kind of a mixed picture, 


Some was very good and some 
things were not so good. 
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Casuter: I see. Can you tell me which things you liked and which you 
thought were not so good? 

Patient: Well, I thought the nursing was excellent. The nurses seem to 
take a personal interest in you, and there was just no time of the day 
or night when I needed help and couldn’t get it. That means a lot 
to a person when he’s sick, you know. But some of the other services 
werent really up to nursing. The food comes in cold from having 
stood around on these wagons they use, and I don’t really think it was 
too appetizing even when it was hot. There’s one other thing, too, 
that I ought to mention. I know that they can’t bring up the X-rays 
and all the other special equipment to each patient’s bedside, but I do 
think that they ought to schedule things so that a person who is still 
weak and sick doesn’t have to sit around for a half hour or an hour 
on a hard bench waiting for an X-ray. That's pretty tough. 

Mr. Case returns to his office and tries to think through the implications 
of what he has just heard. His thoughts run somewhat along these lines: 
“That last patient really told us the kind of thing that we need to know. 
Our hospital service could be a lot better if we got that sort of information 
from all our patients. But the other three didn’t say much. Now why was 
it that of four patients who were asked the same question, only one of them 
really gave us the information we needed? Didn't the first three have any- 
thing to say? I’m not really convinced of that. I think maybe if they had 
been given the right kind of encouragement or direction, we could have 
learned something from every one of them. Maybe it was the particular 
cashier. Is there something about her personality or approach to people 
that gets results when the others can’t? No, I don’t think it’s that. There 
must be some way by which we could make sure that every cashier every 
time would encourage each patient to give us all the information he can. 
Having them all ask the same question may be a step in the right direction, 
but it obviously isn’t enough. I’ve got to think through what else we need 


to do.” 


CONTROLLED NONDIRECTIVE PROBING 

The hospital director's problem is the one which will concern us in 
this chapter. He has discovered, as he himself says, that there is 
more to the job of interviewing than asking a specific question and re- 
cording the answer. A major part of the interviewer's job involves 
the use of techniques to focus and control the interaction after a pri- 
mary question, in order that the objectives of the question will be met 
adequately. This aspect of the interviewer's role is most demanding. 
When we say that an interviewer is skillful, we usually mean that he 


is adept at this part of his job. 
Our immediate problem is to describe a general technique which 


1 By primary question we mean any question which introduces a new topic or 
asks for new content. Secondary questions (or probes), by contrast, are in- 
tended to elicit more fully the information already asked for by a primary question. 
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the interviewer can employ in the data-collection interview in order to 
evoke adequate responses. What should such a technique accom- 
plish? First, it must enable the interviewer to motivate additional 
communication on the required topic. Second, it must enhance, or 
at least maintain, the interpersonal relationship between respondent 
and interviewer. Third, it must accomplish both these purposes with- 
out introducing bias or modifying the meaning of the primary ques- 
tions. We need a technique which the interviewer can use when nec- 
essary in order to get the respondent to talk more, to talk in the 
relevant subject-matter area, and to do so without being influenced 
by the interviewer’s attitudes in this same area. 


Supplementing the Primary Question 


In the following uncomplicated examples, the use of brief assent- 
ing comments, well-timed pauses, or simple encouraging requests for 
more information stimulate communication without introducing bias 
and without damaging the interviewer-respondent relationship. 


Example 1 


Paysıcran: Well, Mrs. Jones, tell me how 
visit. 

Patient: Not so well, doctor. 

Puysician: Um-hm. 

Patient: My appetite’s not very good. 

Puysictan: I see. 

PATIENT: I set down to a meal an 

Puysicran: Tell me more about it, 


PATIENT: I eat so little I haven’t any strength left. 
Puysician: Um-hm. 


you've been feeling since our last 


d nothing tastes good. (Pause.) 


Example 2 


Socran Worker: You Say you want to adopt a child. What kind of child 
were you thinking about? 

ResponpENT: Well, I don’t really have too strong an idea on that. (Social 
worker waits patiently and expectantly, her eyes on the respondent, 
says nothing.) 

RESPONDENT: I think we'd like a young baby, if we could get one. You 
know, one under six months, (Pause.) 

SocraL Worker: I see. 

Responpent: And I wouldn’t want a bab vas si ing to be 
dumb, (Lone page.) y that was sick or going 
(Social worker waits, in a relaxed fashion, apparently confident that 
there is more to come and that the respondent will resume when she 
wishes.) 

RESPONDENT: I—that is we—wouldn’t want one that’s of a different race, 
that’s . . . well, colored, 
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These examples illustrate three very useful and common ways of 
supplementing a primary question. The first is a brief assertion of 
understanding and interest. The “I see” and “um-hm” indicate to 
the respondent that he is communicating but has not yet given a 
complete response. A motion picture of the interview would show 
the interviewer nodding his head and giving other postural indications 
of interest and acceptance, in addition to his verbal responses. 

The second example illustrates the use of the pause, which is the 
simplest and often the most effective way of encouraging communi- 
cation. The novice interviewer is particularly conscious of silence, 
and he feels impelled to fill the quiet intervals himself. This may be 
ill-advised. The interviewer needs to be sensitive to the respondent's 
posture, facial reactions, and other cues in order to differentiate a 
“pregnant pause” from an “embarrassed silence.” In many cases si- 
lence means that the respondent is thinking and considering how to 
respond further. Such a pause is fruitful and helps the interviewer- 
respondent relationship. The silence which comes when the respond- 
ent is truly “out of ideas” is embarrassing and is not conducive to an 
optimum relationship. 

The third kind of supplementary device is illustrated in the forego- 
ing examples when the doctor says, “Tell me more about it.” There 
are many neutral phrases which can often be used to obtain a fuller, 


clearer response: 


How do you mean? 

Pd like to know more about your thinking on that. 
What do you have in mind there? : 

Tm not sure I understand what you have in mind. 
Why do you think that is so? 

Why do you feel that way? 

What do you think causes that? 

Do you have any other reasons for feeling as you do? 
Anything else? 


Statements such as these indicate interest and make a direct bid 
for more information. Their successful use requires that the inter- 
viewer recognize promptly just how the respondent’s answer has 
failed to meet the objective of the primary question. The interviewer 
must then formulate a neutral question or comment that will be ap- 
propriate to elicit the information he needs. As with the other kinds 
of supplementary questions, the manner of asking is at least as im- 
portant as the wording. A harsh demand for clarification, with the 
implication that the initial response was unsatisfactory and the re- 
spondent inadequate, would handicap the rest of the interview. The 
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same question asked quietly, and with the implication that the inter- 
viewer wants to understand fully and is concerned that he may not 
have done so, usually will arouse the respondent’s desire to cooperate. 

The term which we will use for all such interviewer pauses, com- 
ments, and secondary questions is probe. This term differentiates the 
spontaneous, purposeful supplementary comments from primary ques- 
tions. The probe, as the name implies, is a stimulus to further com- 
munication on the part of the respondent. 


Origins of Nondirective Technique 


The techniques of probing which are the subject of this chapter 
can be described as “controlled nondirective.” By controlled nondi- 
rective probing we refer to a process which not only stimulates addi- 
tional communication from the respondent, but does so in ways con- 
sistent with the basic approach to motivation and measurement in 
the interview developed throughout this book. Serving this process, 
probes have two major functions to perform: 

(1) To motivate the respondent to communicate more fully—am- 
plify his previous statement, clarify what he has said, or give the rea- 
Sons or context out of which his statement developed. This motivat- 
ing aspect of the interviewer's role was discussed first in Chapter 3, al- 
though at that time we were concerned with supplementary questions 


and comments only insofar as they provided a basis for an accepting, 
permissive relationship between interviewer 

(2) To control the inter 
by focusing it on the conte 


probe question should perform 
A third requirement, equally im- 
accomplish these results without 
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borrowing one of the concepts of Carl R. Rogers.? He originated the 
term nondirective to describe certain aspects of client-centered ther- 
apy. The client-centered therapist remains nondirective in the sense 
that he does not take the responsibility for deciding the topics to be 
discussed, the goals which the client should seek to attain, or the 
solutions to problems which the client brings up. These are seen as 
necessarily the responsibility of the client, and it is the function of 
the therapist to help him assume these responsibilities. 

In short, the client must determine the topics to be discussed at 
any given time. He must determine also the manner in which these 
topics are to be explored. These things the client must do because 
the therapist refuses to accept these responsibilities for him. These 
things the client is enabled to do because the therapist provides an at- 
mosphere of acceptance and permissiveness that gives the security and 
safety which the client requires. 

Let us contrast this situation with that of the information-getting in- 
terviewer and his respondent. The respondent in an information- 
getting interview cannot choose the topics to be discussed. In the 
research interview the respondent will not even know the topics to be 
discussed until the interviewer communicates them to him. When a 
patient approaches a doctor or a client approaches a lawyer, he takes 
the initiative in the beginning by introducing the problem or question 
that has led him to seek advice. Once he has done this, however, the 
choice of specific topics to be explored or objectives to be covered 
becomes the function of the interviewer because of his expertness 
in the field of discussion. The topics to be discussed in an informa- 
tion-getting interview are set by the content objectives of the inter- 
view. They cannot be determined by the respondent during the 
course of the interview itself. Moreover, the interviewer in the in- 
formation-getting situation not only must accept the responsibility for 
being sure that the interview includes the topics necessary to his con- 
tent objectives, but in the interests of efficiency he must also attempt 
to limit the extraneous topics into which the interview may ramble. 
It is in this sense that the interaction in an information-getting inter- 
view is controlled, and it is for this reason that we have referred to our 
technique as controlled nondirective probing. 

Once the topics to be discussed have been specified, however, the 
technique of the information-getting interviewer becomes in many 
ways comparable to that of the client-centered therapist. Within the 


eee entai Therapy (1951) and Counseling and Psychotherapy (1942), 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 
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topic dictated by a given content objective, the e E 
interviewer permits the respondent to communicate material ot Pi 
own pace and in his own way. Like the therapist, the i sg a 
permissive and accepting, regardless of the point of view or valu 
indi in the responses. 

ee used, on nondirective techniques fulfill org 
the previously stated requirement for successful probes; that is, t 7 
motivate the respondent to communicate more fully, and they contro 
the interaction between interviewer and respondent by focusing it B 
the question objectives. The techniques serve the dual purpose o 
motivating and measuring, , 

er uses probes properly, the inter- 
ntiality for bias is great. If, instead 
amplify his responses in a nondirec- 
gests even to the slightest degree that 
eptable than others, or if he hints at 
ish to include in his remarks, those 
of biased or directive probes is that 
ained in the interview are not truly the 


me extent the respondentť’s reactions to 
eas of the interviewer. 


that the social worker in Example 2 of 
ed that she didn’t “really have too 
a child she wanted to adopt, had 
difference how old the child was, 
formed the respondent that more 
ould also have directed her to talk 
race. Still less desirable, it might 


ake too much 
then?” This probe would have in 
information was required, but it w 
about age rather than health or 


these reasons, and because the resp 
ing with the social worker was ne 
in adoption, this probe could hav 


tion of the response, and we would consider it biased 
effectiveness in stimulating communication. 


The Summary Technique 


In addition to the several wa 


ys of supplementing primary questions 
which we have already ill 


‘ustrated, there is a kind of nondirective 
ummarizing or reflecting the feeling which 
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the respondent is expressing. This type of probe comes directly 
from the field of psychotherapy, where it is used extensively to 
assist the patient to examine his own attitudes as a basis for self- 
insight. The interviewer mirrors the patient’s attitudes so that he 
can see himself better. The use of such probes is also appropriate in 
the information-getting interview when we want the respondent to 
explore his attitudes at greater length or depth. The three examples 
which follow illustrate the use of the summary and reflection of atti- 
tudes in a medical, an employment, and a survey interview. 


Example 1 

Parent: I just don’t know. I’ve been taking these treatments for near to 
six months now and I don’t seem to be getting any better. 

Puysicran: You don’t see any improvement. 

Patient; Heck no! I’m so dragged out all the time, I can’t get going. I 
don’t know. My treatments don’t make me feel any better. 

Prysicran: You wonder whether it’s worthwhile continuing the treatments. 

Patient: Yes, frankly I do. Seems like if they were going to help me they 
would have done so before now. (Pause.) I wonder whether there 
is—whether any treatments will help. 


Puysician: Wondering that must worry you. 
Patent: Gosh, doc, tell me the truth now. Do you really think I’m going 
to get better or—or—I'm so worried I can’t even sleep nights! 


Example 2 

EMPLOYMENT Interviewer: What kind of work are you doing on your 
present job? Let's see, that’s with the Blank Company, isn’t it? 

Jos Appricant: Yeah, I’ve worked for them for two years and I’m fed up. 

INTERVIEWeER: You want to leave them. 

APPLICANT: I sure do. I’m the newest girl there, and I get all the junk to 
do that nobody else wants. 

INTERVIEWER: You get the dregs, eh? 

APPLICANT: I really do. I didn’t mind at first, but I think now I can do 
much more than I have a chance to do there. 

INTERVIEWER: Tell me what you have in mind. 

Appricant: Well, one thing, I don’t get a chance to use my shorthand. I 
don’t take more than one letter a week. Most of my work is just typ- 
ing reports with hundreds of tables and charts. 

INTERVIEWER: You feel that you can do higher level work. 

Appricant: I went to business school to be a secretary, and on my present 


job I don’t have a chance. : 
INTERViEwrR: You'd like a secretarial job with more shorthand, is that it? 


APPLICANT: Yes, I sure would. Do you have any secretarial jobs here? 


Example 3 
Survey INTERVIEWER: The next question I have here is about the United 
Nations. How do you feel about the way the U.N. is working out? 
Responpent: Boy, that’s a big order. (Pause.) Well, frankly, I had great 
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hopes for the U.N. when it started. I thought maybe it was the an- 
swer to world peace, but now I don’t know. 

INTERVIEWER: You feel some doubts about it now. 

RESPONDENT: Yes, I do. But I think it has done some good, too, and we 
should keep on trying to make it work. 

INTERVIEWER: You feel it has done some good. 

ResponvENT: Oh, definitely. Particularly in the economic field. It has 
helped backward countries to improve their conditions. And I think it 
would have been a worse mess in Korea if the U.N. hadn’t acted. 


INTERVIEWER: So in some ways the U.N. is working out well, but in general 
not as well as you had hoped. 
RESPONDENT: That’s it exactly. 


In these examples we have seen several uses of the interviewer's 
summary and reflection of respondent attitudes. Probes of this type 
convey permissiveness and acceptance of the respondent and his feel- 
ings, and in addition they stimulate further communication.? The 
summary probe lets the respondent hear succinctly from the inter- 
viewer what he has been struggling to say himself. In the process, 
he comes to understand better the implications of the material which 
he has been communicating. If the respondent finds that the reflec- 
tion does not represent accurately or completely the meaning he 
wants to convey, he is then in a position to make modifications. 

There is no doubt that this kind of probe question, when used 
adeptly, is extremely effective in stimulating communication and in 
assisting the respondent to formulate more accurately his feelings and 
opinions. Such a question can also serve the purpose of leading 4 
respondent to a more frank communication of material which he has 
been handling in a rather defensive fashion. More directly and more 


effectively than any other kind of supplementary question, the sum- 


mary or reflecting probe tells the respondent that he has been under- 
stood and accepted. 


Summarizin: 
and demands a great deal of insi 


may accept the summary as accur 
viewer by denying its accuracy, 


a'See the supervisor-subordinate intervi i i 
further example of the summa rview, Chapter 12 of this book, for 
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On the other hand, if the interviewer presents the summary probe 
in a form which the respondent is unable to accept as an accurate re- 
flection of his own statements or feelings, his next response may be 
defensive. He may launch a kind of digressive argument with the 
interviewer as to what the respondent has really been saying. Such 
digressions are costly both in terms of inefficiency and in terms of a 
worsened relationship between interviewer and respondent. In ad- 
dition, they are likely to result in bias, since the respondent's defen- 
siveness often leads to distortion or concealment of information. 

The effective use of the summary technique, therefore, requires that 
the interviewer be sufficiently quick and sensitive to formulate state- 
ments which the respondent can accept as accurately reflecting his 
own earlier responses, which he is then led to evaluate and either 
reinforce or modify. The interviewer must convey by manner and 
wording the impression that he is trying to understand the respond- 
ent’s views and insure the accuracy of his representation of them, and 
not that he is expressing disbelief or attempting to trap the respond- 
ent in an extreme statement. 


Formulating Appropriate Probe Questions 

The preceding excerpts illustrate several kinds of probe questions 
without considering the alternative questions which the interviewer 
might have chosen. Since probing is a technique rather than a ques- 
tion or even an array of questions, it follows that experience and sen- 
sitivity rather than rules and rote phrases will determine the inter- 
viewer’s success. The following three examples of alternative probe 
questions may help in the acquisition of skills and make clear some 
of the differences between adequate and inadequate probes. 

Example 1. The first example presents the case of a survey inter- 
viewer who is working on the specific objective of learning what 
durable-goods purchases a householder has in mind for the coming 
year. This is an example of probing for factual information. 
Interviewer: What durable goods are you planning to buy in the coming 


year? 
OUsEHOLDER: Well, we're planning to buy 


This appears to be a valid response, as far as it goes, but the sew- 
ing machine may not be the only durable-goods purchase which 
this householder plans to make in the coming year, Therefore, the 
interviewer needs to devise probe questions that will ascertain 
whether or not the respondent plans to buy other durables. Here are 
Some probes which an interviewer might use to obtain more informa- 
tion: 


a sewing machine next week. 
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r lanning to buy a TV set too? ; 
J Yon ae eel ks to buy anything else but the sewing ma- 
l i ? . s; c 
Tg We find that people in your financial class often buy several kinds of 
durable goods during the year. Aren't you planning to buy anything else? 
4, Are you planning to buy anything else? 
5. Isee. Do you have anything else in mind? 


Consider the strengths and weaknesses of these probe questions. 
The major disadvantage of the first question is that it limits the re- 
spondent’s frame of reference to a single purchase item. If the inter- 
viewer wanted to give equal attention to all durable goods, which 
the objective of the question requires, he would be faced with the 
necessity of asking a comparable question for every item in the dur- 
able goods field—a practical impossibility. The effect of the ques- 
tion, therefore, is to draw the attention of the respondent to a partic- 
ular class of durable-goods purchases. The predictable result of such 
a line of questioning would be that the survey findings would show an 
overestimation of future television purchases relative to expected 
purchases of other durable goods. 

Probe question 2 is the kind of question which can mean much 
or little, depending on the inflection. The implication of the question 
clearly is that the interviewer is skeptical of the respondent’s first 
answer. The question suggests either that the respondent has not an- 
swered as fully as he should and that the interviewer is criticizing him, 
or that the respondent must indeed be in unfortunate circumstances. 
The probable effect of this question, like the first one, is biasing, but 
the bias is likely to be of a different sort. In this case the respondent 
is not led to reply in terms of any particular goods, but he may be 
led to an overstatement of his intended purchases. Moreover, the 
effect of this question on the interviewer-respondent relationship is 


likely to be damaging, since the respondent may well feel that the in- 
terviewer is either skeptical or supercilious. 


Probe question 3 presents the 
an aggravated form. The respo 
adding to his intended 
fessing that he is some 
which the interviewer 
tion that is likely to le 
and consequent dama 
well as the danger of 


problem of the previous question in 
ndent is left with the alternative of 
purchases, perhaps imaginatively, or of con- 
how a deviant member of the social group 1” 
has placed him. Again, we have an interac- 
ad to resentment on the part of the respondent 
ge to the interviewer-respondent relationship, 2S 
an inflated statement of intended purchases. 
Questions 4 and 5 are acceptable nondirective probes. These 
questions tell the respondent that mentioning a sewing-machine pul 
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chase is not necessarily a complete answer to the question, nor a ful- 
fillment of his role as respondent. Further communication is desired 
of him. There is no suggestion, however, that this further response 
should take the form of listing additional purchases. Instead, the 
respondent is offered, by implication, either of two equally acceptable 
alternatives. He can indicate additional purchases, if he is planning 
them, or he can indicate that he plans to make no further purchases. 
The net effect of this probe is to elicit further information and, in ad- 
dition, to teach the respondent his role by letting him know that the 
objective is to ascertain all the purchases he is planning. These sup- 
plemental questions are permissive and enhance the interviewer-re- 
spondent relationship. 

Example 2. As a second example of the problem of stimulating 
complete responses, consider the case of a lawyer who is attempting 
to obtain information from a witness to an automobile accident. 
This involves an effort to get relevant legal facts in an informal inter- 


view outside a courtroom. 


ATTORNEY: You mentioned that you saw an accident at the corner of Main 
Street and Third Avenue last Tuesday, I believe. Will you tell me 


what happened? ) a 
ResronpenrT: Well, this car came around the corner and hit this man. 


This terse response obviously leaves the attorney with any number 
of unanswered questions. Here are some of the supplementary ques- 


tions he might be led to ask: 


1. How fast was the car going? 
2. Where was the man? 


3. Whose fault was it? . 
4. Td like to get as complete a picture as I can of just what you saw and 


heard. Why don’t you take your time and tell me everything that you re- 
member, just as it happened? 


Consider the advantages and disadvantages of these supplemen- 
tary questions. The first two questions have in common the problem 
that they direct the respondent's attention to a specific aspect of the 
accident, and they do so inappropriately early in the interview. It 
is entirely possible that at some later moment the attorney might find 
it necessary to direct the respondent's attention to some specific points. 
In this case, however, the attorney would be directing the respondent's 
attention to problems of speed and position before getting the gen- 


eral picture of what the witness saw. 
The third question has the more obvious defect of asking the re- 


spondent to make a conjecture or draw a conclusion from facts that 
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have not yet been ascertained. Again, this is a question that under 
different circumstances or perhaps later in the same interview might 
be entirely appropriate. 

The fourth probe question has the advantage of instructing the re: 
spondent in a way that indicates clearly the lawyer’s interest in getting 
a full and complete response. Moreover, it tells the respondent that 
a literal statement of what was seen and heard, rather than any judg- 
ments or conclusions, is required in order to meet the interviewer's 
objectives. Within these limits the respondent is invited to speak 
from his own frame of reference and in his own terms, 

Example 3. As a third example of probing techniques, imagine an 


interview taking place between an applicant for a factory job and a 
personnel interviewer. 


INTERVIEWER: What kind of job do you think you're qualified for? 
RESPONDENT: Well, I can run a lathe. 


This remark on the res 


pondent’s part might be met by any one of 
the following comments: 


1. We have no opening for lathe hands just now, but we do need some- 
one to run a boring mill. Can you do that? 

2. Everyone who comes in here says he can run a lathe, and I’m always 
suspicious of that answer. What makes you think you can run one? 

3. Tell me something about your experience on a lathe. 

4. Isee. Do you have any other kinds of work experience? 


The first probe question suffers mainly from the fact that it is lead- 


ing and therefore likely to produce a biased response. A job appli- 
cant who is highly motivated to obtain a position is told that no job 
is available for his particular skill, but that a job is available for an- 
other, somewhat related skill, The forces on the respondent to invent 
some experience on a boring mill, in case he has none, would be 


extreme, and the validity of his response would be accordingly de- 
creased. 


The second probe is hostile in its approach, since it tells the re- 
spondent almost explicitly that his statement is not believed. The 
most likely prediction would be that the respondent would rise to the 
bait, first by overstating his experience in an attempt to impress an un- 
friendly and hostile interviewer, and second by behaving for the rest 
of the interview in a defensive or hostile fashion. Our placement 
interviewer is likely to have a difficult time getting statements of ob- 
jective fact. 


Probes 3 and 4 are both Satisfactory as far as the interview process 
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is concerned. They serve the proper functions of nondirective prob- 
ing. They reorient the respondent to the interviewer's objectives, and 
they instruct him as to the subject he should talk about, without giv- 
ing him clues to what he should say about it. The request, “Tell 
me something about your lathe experience,” indicates to the respond- 
ent that his previous statement has been accepted and that the inter- 
viewer is sufficiently interested in it to want an elaboration. The 
other probe—‘I see. Do you have any other kinds of work exper- 
ience?”—also indicates the acceptance of the statement about having 
lathe experience, and then shifts to a clearly related although different 
subject. It is entirely likely that in any comprehensive job interview 
both these kinds of questions would be asked at some time in the 
course of the discussion, and it is optional with the interviewer 
whether he chooses to develop fully each kind of job experience, or 
prefers to get the broad outlines of job experience first and then de- 


velop details. 


THE INADEQUATE RESPONSE 

Despite the obvious differences among the preceding examples they 
have a common characteristic. In each case, the respondent replied 
to a question in a way which the interviewer judged to be inadequate. 
Inadequacy of response is the common denominator of all situations 
that necessitate probing, or the formulation of secondary questions. 
If the primary interview questions are successful in evoking adequate 
responses, probe questions are superfluous. The purpose of each 
probe or series of probes is to transform an inadequate response into 
one that meets the interview objectives. 

How this is done will vary, of course. A probe must be tailored to 
fit the type of response inadequacy, and to take account also of the 
probable causes of the inadequacy. In the remainder of this chapter, 
we will discuss in sequence the symptoms or kinds of inadequate 
responses, the underlying causes for these symptoms, and (by ex- 
ample) the appropriate probing technique to resolve such problems. 


Symptoms of Inadequate Response 

Partial Response. This is one of the simpler types of response in- 
adequacy with which the interviewer has to cope. It consists of 
material which is relevant to the question objective, but which does 
not fulfill it. 

Nonresponse. This may be a complete blockage of communication, 
with the respondent remaining silent after a question has been put by 
the interviewer. Or the respondent may state directly that he will 
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not answer the question. In either case, the nature of the probe ea 
depend upon the interviewers diagnosis of the basis for this relu 
to answer. 
ee Response. Here the problem is not the volume of come 
munication, but its focus. The respondent may talk without hesita- 
tion and at some length, but he does not speak to the objective of the 
interviewer's question. Before the interviewer can decide how to 
direct the respondent to the objective, he must judge whether the 
irrelevancies result from lack of comprehension or from an attempt, 
conscious or unconscious, to avoid communic 
sitive material. 
Inaccurate Response. 
“ of the interviewers mos 


ating threatening or sen- 


Such responses are common, and pose some 
t difficult problems of diagnosis. The inac- 
curate response may be superficially complete and relevant to the 
~ question objective; it simply is not in accord with 
a biased or distorted picture of the respondent's 
Verbalized Response Problem. Occa 


it unnecessary for the interviewer to diagnose the reasons for response 
inadequacy. In such cases the res 


pondent replies to a question not 
by answering it but by stating why he cannot or will not answer it. 
Such reasons as the following may be given. 

(a) Respondent does not understand the question. 

(b) Respondent does not have the information necessary to answer 
the question. This may be the result of forgetting, inexperience, oF 
lack of opinion, 


(c) Respondent considers the question irrelevant or inappropriate 
to the stated purpose of the interview. 


the facts, or presents 
true feelings. 
sionally a respondent will make 


Causes of Inadequate Response 
The first requirement of 
problems of inade 
response inadequ 
an inadequate 


an interviewer in hand 
quate response is that he b 
acy in its various forms, 


answer, he must formulate o 
that will overcome the problem. How i 


of probe is best suited to a given situ 
no simple answer to this question. 
remedy for each kind of inad. 

The reasons for this com 
presented earlier in the bo 
have assumed that all beh: 


ling successfully the 
e able to recognize 
But after he has identified 
ne or more probe questions 
s he to decide which type 
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motive always manifest itself in the same form of behavior. In order 
to probe successfully, the interviewer must decide not only how but 
why the initial response was inadequate; he must try to understand 
what factors motivated the response that was given. The interviewer 
needs to recognize an inadequate response as a symptom and then 
look for the cause. 

Some of the underlying causes of restricted and distorted com- 
munication have already been rather fully described. In Chapter 3, 
for example, the major problems of respondent motivation were dis- 
cussed at some length, and some of the forces urging and opposing 
communication were identified. Either a lack of positive motivation 
or a conflict of motives may lead to several of the symptoms of in- 
adequate response which we have described. 

Suppose that a survey interviewer asks a business man to list his 
sources of income. The respondent feels that the particular question 
is irrelevant to the objectives of the interview, and revealing the in- 
formation might embarrass him with the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
He may do one of several things: (1) he may give only a partial 
answer, (2) he may refuse to give any response, (3) he may avoid 
the question by giving irrelevant information, or (4) he may de- 
liberately give inaccurate information. 

This is a good example of a motive pattern which may result in the 
respondent's taking any of several paths to the goal of avoiding the 
threat. Which path he chooses will depend on factors of personality, 
habit, and on his perception of what the interviewer is most likely to 
accept. 

Besides such problems of motivation and conflict of motives, there 
are many other “causes” underlying the symptoms we have described. 
Among them are the following. 


i } (1) The respondent fails to understand the purpose of the question, 


or the kind of answer which is needed. 

(2) The language or concepts in the question are beyond the re- 
spondent’s comprehension. 

These first two usually mean that the question as stated is deficient, 
and the interviewer must “translate” it or make it meaningful. 

(3) The respondent may Jack the information or background of 
experience necessary to answer the question. 

(4) The respondent may not remember the information called for. 

(5) The respondent may not be able to verbalize his feelings. 
This sort of respondent reaction is perhaps most common when the 
question taps intimate, “deeper” kinds of material, or content about 
which the respondent has not yet formulated his opinions. He may 
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have only scattered or conflicting impressions, which make it difficult 
for him to formulate a response. 

(6) The respondent may feel that the question does not fit the pur- 
pose of the interview as it was explained to him and as it has been 
developed up to this point in the interview. For example, suppose a 
placement officer, in the midst of a personnel interview, asks the job 
applicant questions about his spare-time activities, or about his family 
relationships. The respondent may feel that these questions are in- 
appropriate to the general subject of the interview, that they do not 
fit the stated purpose of determining whether or not he is eligible for 
a job. When a respondent perceives questions as irrelevant to his 
own goals and to the stated purpose of the interview, there is a high 
probability that his response will be inadequate in some respect. 

(7) A respondent may perceive a question as going beyond the 
limits of what he is willing to admit to the interviewer. His relation- 
ship with the interviewer is inadequate to permit him to report the 
requested information. 


(8) Finally, the respondent may consider the interviewer “out of 
range,” unable to understand his true feelings. 


Clues for Formulating Probe Questions 

We have reviewed the kinds of inade 
interviewer is likely to encounter, 
which produce such responses, 
these respondent attitudes and be 
view situation and how the intervi 


quate responses which the 
and the perceptions and attitudes 
To understand more clearly how 
haviors appear in the actual inter- 
ewer resolves such problems, let us 
consider several examples of response inadequacy. In each case 
some overt behavior by the respondent serves as a signal to the inter- 


viewer that difficulty has been encountered, but he must gain insight 
into the causes before he can probe successfully, 


Example 1 


There have been persistent rumors that a man prominent in public life 
is going to enter on a strenuous campaign as candidate for governor. 
journalist, sensing an interesting story, is conducting a general “human in- 
terest” interview. In the course of this interview he asks the direct ques- 
tion, “Tell me, Mr. Smith, are 


3 you planning to run for overnor?” The 
respondent replies smoothly, “Young man, that all depen a on the will of 
the people. 


Example 2 


A survey interviewer has been interviewing a relatively uninformed 
farmer on some major agricultural problems. At one point the interviewer 
asks, “What do you think of parity as a basis for price supports?” The 
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respondent looks dubious for a moment, and then replies tentatively, “Oh, 
its all right.” 


Example 3 


The manager of an industrial plant, considerably worried about the de- 
creased effectiveness of one of his supervisors, summons the man to his 
office in order to examine some possible causes of his difficulty. In the 
course of the interview the manager says, “To tell the truth, Joe, you've 
been off your stride lately. Are you having any trouble at home?” The 
supervisor freezes somewhat and then says in a tight-lipped fashion, “Oh, 
nothing worth mentioning.” 


These three examples have several characteristics in common. In 
each case the interviewer has asked a question to which the respond- 
ent gives an obviously incomplete or partial answer. To achieve his 
objectives, the interviewer must stimulate a more adequate response. 
But although the respondents’ overt behavior is similar, their under- 
lying attitudes or the basis for their behavior is quite different. 

Our aspiring gubernatorial candidate wishes to be elected governor, 
but sees a blunt announcement of that fact as untimely. He avoids 
the question because he sees a complete answer as hurting rather than 
helping the attainment of his goal. 

In the second example the poorly informed respondent has been 
confronted with what is sometimes referred to as a “flabbergaster.” 
In other words, he has been asked a question which is beyond his 
level of information. He does not know anything about parity, and 
he may not even understand the question which has been put to him. 
At the same time, he is anxious to appear as well informed as possible 
and to retain his self-esteem and the respect of the interviewer. He 
therefore responds, not by indicating ignorance of the topic or lack of 
understanding of the question, but with the noncommittal, “Oh, its 
all right.” 

The third example indicates still another psychological basis for a 
partial response. The interviewer has asked a highly personal ques- 
tion in the context of a work-related interview. The respondent feels 
that the question is improper in the superior-subordinate relationship, 
and irrelevant to the work situation. At the same time, he is hardly 
in a position to tell his superior bluntly that the question is improper 
or that he is unwilling to answer it. He attempts to give a response 
which will be seen as meeting the minimum requirements of courtesy, 
but which will avoid any further discussion of the topic. Accordingly, 
he says, “Oh, nothing worth mentioning.” 

Two conclusions can be drawn from these examples, and from the 
analysis of the factors underlying the partial response in each case. 
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First, as we have said, the verbal behavior of the respondent is not 
sufficient to inform the interviewer of the basis underlying the in- 
adequate response. Any one of the types of inadequate responses— 
partial response, irrelevant response, inaccurate response, etc.—can 
occur as a result of any one of the underlying respondent attitudes 
previously described. Yet the interviewer, if he is to be successful, 
must employ a probe appropriate to the particular attitude the 
symptom of which he is encountering. In short, the interviewer must 
provisionally diagnose the reason for the inadequate response, and 
this diagnosis frequently must be made on the basis of cues other than 
the verbal response itself. 

Second, a major difference between a skillful and an unskillful inter- 
viewer lies in the ability to see beyond the mere words the respondent 
is using. Insight into respondents’ attitudes and motives is the guide 
which the interviewer needs in order to make the appropriate choice 
of probe questions. What are some of the cues usually available to 
him? 

Probably the most important cue for the interviewer lies in the 
nature of the stimulus which he has just employed—that is, the ques- 
tion that he has just asked. He would do well to ask himself how 
this question differs from others which preceded it. In the example 
of the supervisory interview, the question about the employee’s home 
situation clearly introduces a more intimate and personal topic than 
the preceding material concerning on-the-job factors, Similarly, the 
question on parity might well be more demanding in terms of re- 
spondent information, and more laden with technological content, 
than other questions in a survey interview. So demanding a question 
asked of a respondent who has already demonstrated a low informa- 
tion level should lead the interviewer to the conclusion that he is deal- 
ing with a problem of lack of understanding, lack of information, and 
reluctance on the respondent's part to acknowledge these deficiencies 
openly. If the respondent who gave this answer had previously in- 
dicated a high level of information on agricultural affairs, a quite 
different conclusion might be reached as to the basis for his re- 
luctance. It is important, then, for the interviewer to be constantly 
on the alert to the demands his questions make on each respondent. 
He needs to consider the question in relation to the respondent's inter- 


ests, abilities, general level of motivation, and acceptance of the pur- 
pose of the interview. 


A second basis on which the interviewer ca 
ing reasons for an inadequate response is th 
which has characterized the interview up to 


n appraise the underly- 
e pattern of interaction 
that point. A respondent 
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who has persistently shied away from certain topics as an unreason- 
able intrusion on his privacy can be assumed to be reacting similarly 
when he shows reluctance to answer a new question of similar kind. 
This means that the interviewer needs to be continually aware, 
throughout the course of the interview, of the level of the respondent's 
motivation or resistance to the communication process. The sensitive 
interviewer may be able to offer appropriate assurances and explana- 
tions before the respondent’s problem manifest themselves in the im- 
mediate crisis of inadequate answers or complete blocking. Referring 
again to our second example on parity, it is likely that a poorly in- 
formed respondent will demonstrate lack of knowledge at frequent 
points throughout the interview. The problem for the interviewer is 
to identify the pattern as early as possible, and to adapt his behavior 
to minimizing it. How the interviewer can do this we shall con- 
sider specifically later in this chapter. 

A third important way in which the interviewer can understand the 
basis for an inadequate response is by attention to nonverbal cues. In 
the preceding examples, the responses were similar in that each was 
pointedly brief and noncommittal. The nonverbal cues, however, 
would probably differ dramatically in the three cases. The possible 
candidate for governor responds heartily and with an enigmatic smile. 
It is apparent that he is by no means at a loss for words, nor is he in 
any doubt about the meaning of the question. He has simply de- 
cided to play it close to the chest. The other two cases present a 
considerable contrast. The uninformed farmer respondent probably 
gives his answer about parity in a tentative tone of voice, and with 
an air of discomfort and uncertainty. The supervisor who has been 
asked about his home situation gives a partial answer but shows also 
a noticeable cooling of attitude, considerable body tension, and a 
general sharpness of tone and hostility of expression that should sug- 
gest to the manager that he has definitely gone out of bounds. 


TECHNIQUES FOR HANDLING INADEQUATE RESPONSES 

From cues such as those indicated in the preceding section, the 
interviewer must make the best judgment of which he is capable as 
to the underlying basis for the respondent’s behavior. On the basis 
of this judgment he then reacts to that latent attitude. He chooses a 
probe, or several probes, based on his assumption about the respond- 
ent’s reasons for giving an inadequate answer. If he is completely in 
doubt as to those reasons, he may attempt to get from the respondent 
some explanation for his reluctance. In any case, it is clear that the 
inadequate response makes severe demands on the interviewer's skill 
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and judgment. Errors and omissions in the technique of probing 
must be counted among the major causes of interviewer bias. 

Our problem here is to consider what kinds of probes are best 
adapted to dealing with each of the underlying respondent attitudes 
previously discussed. 


Failure to Understand Objectives 


The first examples are ones in which the respondent fails to under- 
stand the objectives which the interviewer is trying to accomplish, or 
the kind of response which is required. 


Example 1 


INTERVIEWER: Do you expect to make higher wages in the next year or not? 
RESPONDENT: Well, I sure hope so. We've had a tough time living on what 
I’ve been able to make this year. 


INTERVIEWER: I can understand that. How about your expectations? Do 
you expect to make higher wages next year or not? 


The answer is inadequate because the respondent answered in 
terms of his aspirations rather than expectations. The interviewer 
recognizes and accepts the answer, and with his second sentence 
makes a transition back to the objective. He then proceeds to repeat 
the primary question, in the hope that he has been able to clarify the 
objective for the respondent. This is a common problem for inter- 
viewers. It may be that the difficulty was not that the respondent 
failed to understand the question, but that preoccupation with his 
economic problems made it necessary for him to talk of his hopes 
before he could be realistic about his actual expectations, This the 
interviewer permitted without any implied criticism. 

But suppose the interviewer had said, “Well, that isn’t what I was 
asking you. I wanted to know what you think will happen.” In this 
exchange the process of getting the respondent back to the objective 
involves unnecessary criticism. In effect, the interviewer has rejected 
the respondent, and probably the relationship which he is trying to 
establish will suffer. In cases of missed objectives, as in other inter- 
viewing situations, the interviewer should be accepting and per- 
missive, without permitting the respondent to avoid the objective. 


Example 2 


InTERVIEWER: Why don’t you eat in the plant cafeteria? 
RespoNnvENT: Because I carry my lunch. 


INTERVIEWER: I see. Well, why don’t you eat in the plant cafeteria instead 
of bringing your lunch? 
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This is one of the many ways in which a respondent may avoid the 
objectives without meaning to do so. When he says that he brings 
his lunch, he has answered the question to his satisfaction. But his 
answer is little more than a tautology. The interviewer accepts the 
response, but lets the respondent know that more information is re- 
quired. The probe question also suggests that a “deeper” reason is 
wanted.* 


Failure to Understand Requirements of Respondent Role 

A related situation and also a common one, is created when the 
respondent fails to understand his role or does not realize how much 
is expected of him in answer to a question. When the respondent 
has no way of knowing how much information is wanted, he tends to 
give a short answer. The interviewer must then let the respondent 
know that he has not fulfilled his role adequately. 


Example 1 
InreRviewer: How do you feel about our foreign aid program? 
ResponpenT: I think it’s O.K. 
INTERVIEWER: I see. Can you give me more of your thinking on that? 

In this example the interviewer uses an acceptable nondirective 
probe to get the respondent to say more. Such probes following in- 
adequate responses help to teach the respondent that relatively full, 


elaborated answers are desired. 


Example 2 
Puysicran: Tell me about how you've been feeling. 

Patient: Well, not very well, I'm afraid, doctor. ; 
Puysicran: Well, that’s too bad. Tell me more about it. 

The interviewer indicates to the patient that he has not given 
enough information, and makes a direct request for more. In such 
cases, the interviewer can continue to use nondirective probes of this 
nature until he has information sufficient to answer the question 


objectives. 


Failure to Understand Question 
At times the respondent may fail to understand the question itself. 
Until the question has been communicated to him successfully, he 


cannot answer it. 


4 For a discussion of successive levels of “reasons why,” see Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
“The Art of Asking Why,” National Marketing Review, 1, 26-38 (1935). 
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Example 1 


Lawyer: Is it your considered opinion that the plaintiff was not exercising 
due caution in the operation of a motor vehicle? 

Witness: What do you mean? 

Lawyer: Well, rd like your opinion on whether you felt the plaintiff, that 
is Mr. Smith, was driving carelessly. 

This example is, we hope, not very typical. The reason that the 
respondent had a hard time is that the question was badly worded. 
The lawyer was using legal jargon to attempt to communicate a rela- 
tively simple idea. Presumably his rewording of his question is 
sufficiently clear, and the respondent will have no trouble with it. 
Let's look at another example which is somewhat more typical. 


Example 2 


INTERVIEWER: Do you think that we will continue to have inflation for the 
next year or two, or not? 


Responvent: Well, I don’t know whether we will or not. 
INTERVIEWER: What do you have in mind? 


Resronvent: I think we will not have much unemployment. 
INTERVIEWER: Well, thinking of the cost of living in general. Do you think 
it will keep going up for the next year or two, or not? 

The respondent first offered a noncommittal answer, and the inter- 
viewer, to find out what this answer meant, used a nondirective probe. 
From the respondent’s second answer it was not clear whether he 
understood what was meant by inflation, and the interviewer decided 
that he did not. He therefore attempted to explain what was meant 
by inflation, without changing the meaning of the question. We may 
question the adequacy of the definition, but the respondent's apparent 
misunderstanding forced the interviewer to attempt a definition or 
to ask the respondent what he understood inflation to be. We might 
note that this entire problem could have been avoided if the original 
question had defined “inflation” or had avoided the word altogether. 

Example 3 


Patient: Doctor, I feel tired a lot of the time, and I thought I had better 
see you about it, 
Puysicran: Do you think you are more fati 


ued th; al? 
PATIENT: I don’t know. That’s why I cai : ale 
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Example 4 


InreRvieweR: Do you think that the present social security payments are 
adequate? 

Responpent: I just don’t know. 

INTERVIEWER: Well, do you think that the old-age pensions which the gov- 


ernment pays are enough to get along on? 

In this case the interviewer's diagnosis of an ambiguous “I don’t 
know” was that the respondent failed to understand the question. He 
therefore repeated it in substance, using simpler language and risking 
the possibility of altering the meaning. The interviewer's problem 
stems from the ambiguity of the respondent’s phrase. What is it 
that he does not know—the meaning of the question or the answer to 
it? Asking the respondent what he doesn’t know is awkward. If the 
previous course of the interview has given the interviewer a reason- 
able basis for inferring that the respondent was having difficulty with 
the question itself, the probe seems appropriate. A more basic im- 
provement in the question sequence, however, would have avoided 
the problem entirely. The question on adequacy of social security 
payments might have been preceded by a question to ascertain the 
respondent’s level of information regarding the terms of such pay- 


ments. 


Respondent's Confusion or Emotional Ambivalence 


Another source of inadequate response shows itself as difficulty in 
verbalizing, or as equivocal statements on the required topic. This 
difficulty may occur because a respondent is asked about an issue on 
which he has not yet formulated an opinion, or because his attitudes 
are submerged beyond his grasp, or because he is defensive about 


them, 

The following examples illustrate these kinds of problems, and 
some ways in which they are handled by experienced interviewers. 
In the first, a social worker is speaking to an aged man, who has been 
attempting to care for his wife, who is incurably ill. 


Example 1 
Soca Worker: How do you feel about having your wife moved to a nurs- 
ing home? 
Huspanp: I suppose she would get better care there. (Pause.) But we 


have been together for all these years, and we've always looked after 
each other whenever there was any trouble. (Pause.) I just don’t 


know what to say. 
Soctat Worker: Yes, of course, I can understand. This is a very hard 


thing to think through. Why don’t we just talk about it for a while. 
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The social worker in her response first recognizes and accepts the 
fact that this is a painful decision for the husband to have to consider. 
Her second sentence recognizes the real ambivalence of his feelings, 
and implies that difficulties in expression are entirely understandable. 
Finally, she offers to assist the respondent to clarify his own feelings 
in the matter. 


Example 2 


PERSONNEL INTERVIEWER: On the whole, are you satisfied with your job or 
would you like something else? 

ResronvDENT: Well, the pay is good on the job I have now, and the fellows 
are good to work with. (Pause.) But sometimes the work gets pretty 


monotonous, and then, too, I feel that I am not getting ahead as fast 
as I should on this job. 


INTERVIEWER: You feel undecided; there are things on both sides. 
ResponpENT: Yuh, it’s a tough kind of a decision to have to make. 
(Pause.) I think though, that taking it all into consideration, I would 


really like to have a chance at another job, particularly if the job paid 
more money. 


Notice particularly the interviewer's response “You feel undecided.” 
The interviewer recognizes the ambivalence and gives the respond- 
ent a chance to talk about it some more. 


It is entirely nondirective 
and permissive, and yet strongly encourag 


es further discussion. 
Example 3 
REAL EsTATE SaLesMAN: Well, Mr. Jones, what did you think you should 
get for your house? 
Mr. Jones: To tell the truth, I really don’t know. 
where between $10,000 and $15,000. 


the next block got about $15,000 for thei 
good. I really don’t know. 


I would think some- 
I know that some people in 
rs, and this house is almost as 


l v. Mrs. Jones and I have been talking this 
over, and sometimes we think one thing and sometimes another. 


SaLesMan: Well, you mention somewhere between ten and fifteen thou- 
sand, Which figure comes closest to that which you would accept? 

Mn. Jones: Well, as I say, I would like fifteen thousand. 1 think it is really 
worth that, but I don’t know if I can really get that much for it or not. 
It has some disadvantages, I know. Á 

SALESMAN: You think it might not bring as much as fifteen. 

Mr. Jones: No, Pm afraid it won't. As a matter of fact, I think I would 
accept twelve thousand. If we could get $12,000 I would be happy: 
I might have to actually accept ten, but I would hate to do it. 

This example illustrates a more sim 


to help a respondent think through the problem and reach a definite 
conclusion. The decision is certainly important to the respondent, 
and his thinking has been uncertain. Consider how differently this 
interview might have gone if the salesman had attempted immediately 


ple use of nondirective probing 
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to argue that the house was worth only $10,000. One suspects that 
Mr. Jones would have become defensive and insisted that his home 


was actually worth much more. 


Example 4 
Derective: Now, Mr. Stewart, I understand that you were in the store 
when it was held up. Will you tell me what happened? 
Mn. Stewart: Yeah, sure. A man came into the store and shouted, “This 
is a stickup!” and he started waving a gun around. 
Derecrive: Can you describe the man for me? 
MR. Srewant: Oh gee, I don’t know. I really don’t remember much about 


what happened. 

Detective: Well, I wish you would try to give me as good a description as 
you can. 

Mr. Srewant: Well, rd say he was middle-aged, and kind of skinny. And 
like I say, I can’t remember too well, because as a matter of fact I was 
pretty scared. 

Derecrive: Yes, sure, it’s hard to remember too well in situations like this. 
Let’s just see how well we can do. About how old would you say he 
was? 

Mn. Stewart: Well, I'd guess he was somewhere between 40 and 60 years. 

Detective: Somewhere between 40 and 60. What would be your closest 


ess? 
Mr. — Well, I don’t know. He had some grey hair. I would say 


he was probably about 45. 

In this example, too, the interviewer accepts the confusion which 
the man feels, and indicates to him that he understands his problem 
in describing an individual who is observed momentarily and under 
such exciting circumstances. He then uses a series of probes to get 
the witness to think about the age of the robber, and emerges with a 


reasonably specific answer. 
y Spi 


Example 5 
have to elect one more course to fill out your 


Counsexor: I see that you 
Have you thought about what you want to 


hours for graduation. 
take? 
Srupent: As a matter of fact, I 


up my mind between them. , 
CounsrLor: Yes, that can be tough. Which two are you considering? 


Srupent: Theres Math 168 and Sociology 203. I think I ought to have 

the math for the work that I am going to do, but I hear it’s really a 
The sociology course is a lot easier, and I don’t want 
After all, Pd like to have some 


thought of two courses, and I can’t make 


tough course. 
to work too hard my last semester. 
time for fun. 
Counsrror: Youre torn between the course that you feel you ought to have 
and the one that would give you some free time. ; 
Srupent: I sure am. I know I've got to decide by tomorrow, and I’m 


darned if I know which one to pick. 
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Counse.or: Yeah, that’s a hard choice. 

Srupent: I think maybe I'll take sociology. 

Counsetor: That will give you the free time. 

Stupent: Yes. (Pause.) I can always pick up the math later by reading 
up on it if I really need it, and after all, ’m not going to be in college 
again, so I might as well enjoy myself a little. I think as a matter of 
fact I will take that sociology course. 


Example 6 


Another factor which frequently gives rise to response problems is 
the respondent's feeling that a question is too personal or threatening. 
It is difficult to illustrate this kind of question out of the context of 
the entire interview because, of course, the relationship of the inter- 
viewer and the respondent determines in part what things will be seen 
as threatening. In general, however, when an interviewer discovers 
that a respondent is beginning to “block,” or to give evasive answers 
to questions of a personal nature, it is quite likely that he is encounter- 
ing reaction to threat. If the respondent verbalizes his difficulty, of 
course, the diagnosis is considerably easier, 

Suppose that in an attempt to ascertain marital adjustment in a 


personnel selection interview, an inept interviewer produces the 
following exchange: 


INTERVIEWER: How are 


you getting along with if 
Responvenr: I don’t tal : EASA 


k about my personal affairs with anybody! 


One can be reasonably sure that the response means in this case that 
the interviewer has overstepped the bounds of the relationship he has 
established. The “cure” for this problem is obviously that the ques- 
tion should not be asked until the relationship will sustain it. This 
may mean that an interviewer must leave a question that appears to 
be particularly touchy until late in the interview. Often the fault is 


in the question itself; in this case a more oblique approach may be 
necessary. 


Example 7 


Lawyer: You've given me a great deal of valua 
very grateful to you for your help. 
you been drinking before the accident 

ResronpeNT: Well, er... . (Pause.) 


ble information, and I am 
I have one other question. Had 
you witnessed? 


si 


a 


a 
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Lawyer: Did you have anything to drink before the accident? 

Responvent: I don’t see what business that is of yours. 

Lawyer: I ask because if you were to testify at the trial and the defendant's 
lawyer could prove you had been drinking, your testimony might not 


stand up. 

RESPONDENT: Oh, I get it. Sorry I blew up. Well, I had a couple of beers 
but that’s all. What’s more, other men were in the car with me all 
evening and can tell you so if you need them. 


In this example, the respondent's first reaction to a threatening or 
embarrassing question was simply not to answer. The attorney re- 
peated the question, a probing technique which is often appropriate 
but which indicates that in this case the interviewer had made a faulty 
diagnosis. The respondent had heard and understood the question; 
his problem was motivational rather than comprehension. The re- 
peated question did, however, require some acknowledgment, and the 
respondent handled it by verbalizing his resentment and unwillingness 
to answer. The attorney then realized the basis for the response 
problem and explained the relevance of the question to the respond- 
ent’s interests and the requirements of the law. As the respondent 
then says apologetically, he had not understood the purpose of the 
question. Without this positive motivation, the negative factor of 


embarrassment was enough to prevent response. 
The last example, from a survey interview, reminds us that explana- 


tions of question objectives may be unavailing. 


Example 8 


Interviewer: About how far through school did you get? s 
Resronpenr: I don’t see what that has to do with this interview. I don’t 


tell people about my education. b , 
Interviewer: Well, as I mentioned to you, we're talking to eople all over 


the country, and we're interested in how people with different amounts 
of education feel about public affairs. T at’s why we ask all the peo- 


ple we interview approximately how much education they had. 
hy you might like to have the information, but 


RESPONDENT: Yes, I see w! 
Tm afraid that I’m just going to have to refuse. 

The interviewer's explanation was not sufficient to overcome the 
reluctance of the respondent. It is possible that the respondent was 
somewhat ashamed of his lack of education and did not wish to 
divulge it. The interviewer may abandon his efforts and move to 
other topics, or he may attempt to overcome the respondent's re- 
sistance by further explanation of the objective or by dealing directly 
with the probable basis for resistance. There is also the possibility 
of returning to the question at a later moment, when the interviewer- 


respondent relationship has been more fully developed. 
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SUMMARY 


Examples and exposition of probing are continued in Chapter 9 and 
in the second section of the book. The purpose of this chapter has 
been to illustrate the dynamics of the interview in terms of the probes 
or follow-up techniques which the interviewer uses to obtain full and 
accurate responses. Like the primary questions, probes have a dual 
purpose; they supplement the primary questions both in terms of 
respondent motivation and in terms of measurement. 

As a motivation technique, probes must be accepting and per- 
missive. They must help the respondent to verbalize his feelings and 
must help maintain the general receptive atmosphere that is most 
conducive to a productive interaction between the principals in the 
interview. As a device for measurement, the probes must focus on 
the question objectives. To avoid bias they must be nonjudgmental, 
conveying neither positive nor negative interviewer opinions on the 
topic under discussion. They must stimulate the respondent to give 
a full response. 

Probe questions that meet these requirements will add greatly to 


fullness and accuracy of response, and to the cooperation of the re- 
spondent in the interview process. 


chapter 9 


Learning to Interview 


A major aim of this book has been to give the reader an image of 
the ideal interview. To this end we have included chapters on inter- 
viewing theory and principles, and other chapters on techniques for 
the application of these principles. Although the interviewer requires 
this background and understanding, they are not in themselves suffi- 
cient. The successful interviewer is one who has developed the skill 
necessary to put the principles into practice. The purpose of this 
chapter and of the second part of the book is to give the reader an 
opportunity to acquire some skill in identifying and utilizing good 


interviewing techniques. 


We hear conflicting things about learning to interview. Some folk- 


lore tells us that a person must be born with certain personality 
characteristics in order to Jearn how to interview successfully. The 
implication is that there is an «interviewer personality type” who has 
a natural talent for interviewing, in the same way that some people 
are endowed with a natural talent for music or art. This means that 
natural talent need only be discovered and we have a ready-made 
interviewer. Others maintain that everyone can be given a specific 
list of “dos and don’ts” and can be taught to apply these injunctions 
successfully. In that case, little thought or attention need be given 


to theory or principles. e 
s been done on characteristics of successful in- 


The research that ha 
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terviewers is fragmentary, but it does not substantiate the idea = 
either inborn talent or rote knowledge of things to do and to avoi 
ines excellence in interviewing. 

ee know from experience i specific research that not all 
interviewers will be successful in getting accurate information from 
all respondents. Much of this evidence has already been reviewed 
in Chapter 7. We have generalized these findings by saying that for 
a successful interaction to occur it is essential that the interviewer be 
perceived by the respondent as being “within range” of communica- 
tion. We have described some studies in which interviewers were 
not perceived in this way and biased information resulted. In most 
Kinds of interviews it is unlikely that the respondent initially perceives 
the interviewer as being so different that they cannot successfully 
communicate with each other. What is probably much more im- 
portant from the standpoint of successful communication is not how 
the interviewer looks or how he is dressed, but how he acts during 
the interview. His behavior will quickly improve or worsen the 
respondent's first impression of him. 

Behavior that increases the probability of the interviewer's being 
perceived as within communication range has been described in 
earlier chapters. Its components have been identified as permissive- 
ness, receptivity, and empathy. It follows that some people are more 


likely to be successful interviewers than others, partly because of their 


personality traits, but more because they somehow have learned how 
to create the psycholo 


gical atmosphere in which respondent com- 
munication flourishes. The essential quality required to establish 
such an atmosphere is 


a sensitivity to human relationships, especially 
those relationships characteristic of the interview. 
In discussing qualifications for doin 


g personal counseling and 
psychotherapy, Rogers writes: 


satisfactory counselor. 
veloped, but unless an individual has a c 
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other a relationship full of tensions—such a person has a good natural 
foundation upon which to build counseling skills. 


This sensitivity is important to the person who uses the interview 
as a technique for collecting information, as well as to the person who 
uses the interview as a means of effecting changes in people's atti- 
tudes. To some, this sensitivity to human relationships is a charac- 
teristic mode of thought. With sufficient training, most people can 
develop a considerable degree of sensitivity, but to some it comes 
more easily than to others. For a few, such a mode of thought and 
d will remain so. These few are unlikely to 


behavior is foreign an 
For the rest, the sensitivity can be 


achieve success as interviewers. 
developed through appropriate training. 

The twin goals of this chapter on training are (1) to help the 
learner develop a sensitivity to the human relationships in the inter- 
view, and (2) to help the learner to develop skill in the application 
of acceptable interviewing techniques, particularly techniques of 


probing for more information. 


PRINCIPLES OF INTERVIEWER TRAINING 

Skill Training 

One of the first principles of an interviewer training program is that 

skill practice is more effective if carried out in a group rather than on 
has shown that the behavior changes 


an individual basis. Experience 
involved in learning new skills are made easier by group participation. 


This is especially true when the desired changes involve increasing 
Sensitivity to human relationships. wid 

A corollary of this principle is that skill training is best accom- 
plished by observation, practice, critical review, and discussion of 
practical experience rather than by lecture. People learn to interact 
with others by interacting rather than by reading about interaction. 
Trainees learn more readily if they are actively involved in the learn- 
ing process. The essence of this approach is the assertion of John 
Dewey that we learn by doing. “That education is not an affair of 
‘telling’ and being told, but an active and constructive process, is a 
principle almost as generally violated in practice as conceded in 


theory.”2 


Bavelas developed this principle in relation to skill training when 


1 Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 


1942, p. 254. 


2 John Dewey, New York, 1916, p. 46. 


Democracy in Education, Macmillan, 
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he wrote about the problems of managers in acquiring the skills to 
establish good personal relationships with employees: 


lly, both casual observations and research indicate that the quality 
pete relationships depends upon specific social skills, and that ie 
other skills they may be learned by practice. They cannot be learne 
out of books to any greater extent than skill in playing tennis can be 
acquired by reading a book... . What appears to be the most effec- 
tive method of teaching skills is a common sense one—watch others, let 
others watch you, discuss and evaluate differences, and try again. 


Canter and his colleagues, agreeing with this approach, have 
attempted to specify the conditions under which it is most effective: 


People must have an Opportunity to practice new ways of behaving if 
these are to become part of themselves. This fact lies behind the fre- 
quently stated principle that we learn to do by doing. The principle is 
true as far as it goes. But doing will lead to desirable learning only if 
certain conditions are present in the practice situation. What are these 
conditions? 


First, the learner must be free to try something new. This means that 
he must be free to make mistakes as well as to achieve successes . . . - E 

Second, the learner must be able to see and know the effects which his 
behavior achieves if he is to weed out behavior which gets effects he 
doesn’t want and establish those behaviors which lead to the effects he 
desires. Otherwise he doesn’t acquire the meaning of his acts as he prac- 
tices them .... This Process of getting feedback on the effects of 


what we do, in order to improve what we do in terms of better achieving 
some desired effect, is a part of all intelligent practice.4 


The application of these principles to tr: 
vious. It means giving each trainee 
viewing principles, to pr 


aining interviewers is ob- 
an opportunity to discuss inter- 
actice interviews, to describe his own suc- 
cesses and failures and discuss those of others, in an environment in 
which he feels secure. He must know that his clumsiest efforts will 
not excite ridicule, that his worst mistakes will bring help rather than 
blame, that the others in the situation share and understand his prob- 
lems. He must be confident that he is accepted and valued by his 
colleagues, trainees and veterans, that they also want to learn from 
his experiences and help him acquire proficiency. The trainee learns 
not only from practice and interaction, but also from relating his prac- 
tical experiences to principles and theory. He sees how poor inter- 
view techniques lead to inaccurate information or poor human rela- 
“a Alex Bavelas, “Role Playing and Management Training,” 
(June 1947). 


*See Adult Leadership, 2, No. 2 (June 1953), especially pages 5-8 and 31. 
The issue committee consists of Ralph Canter, Hubert S. Coffey, William P. 
Golden, Jr., Gordon Hearne, and Theodore C. Kroeber. 


Sociatry, 1, No. 2, 


| 
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tionships. He learns to eliminate poor techniques by seeing why 
they are poor. He is motivated to use good techniques by seeing that 
they obtain more satisfactory results. 


Use of Role Playing 

There are a number of specific training methods which can provide 
an opportunity to practice and to analyze the results of practice under 
favorable conditions. One of these, role playing, is so well adapted 
to interviewer training that it deserves special consideration. The use 
of role playing or “reality practice” was pioneered by J. L. Moreno 
as a technique of psychological therapy. It has been adapted as a 
technique for training in various behavioral skills, especially those in- 
volving interpersonal relationships. 

In the application of role playing to interviewer training, one mem- 
ber of the group plays the part of a respondent, identifying himself 
with some actual person whom he knows, and responds to the inter- 
viewer in terms of the role which he is playing. One of the other 
members of the group plays the interviewer. The rest of the group 
act as observers. When the role playing session ends, there is a gen- 
eral discussion of the techniques which the interviewer used, the 
problems posed by the respondent, and the strengths and weaknesses 
which were demonstrated. 

The trainee who plays the interviewer role gets the benefit of prac- 
ticing directly the words and techniques he must use in the interview 
situation. He also gets the experience of facing real problems with- 
out real penalties; the game has reality, but he is not playing “for 
keeps.” As a result, he is freer in his approach and more able to 
observe himself than he would be in an actual interview situation. 

Bavelas has summarized this aspect of role playing as follows: 

It is a common occurrence in role playing that a person makes the same 

mistakes that he has been observed to make unconsciously while on the 

job, and immediately after the play is over, points out himself that he 
has made errors. He becomes, as it were, sensitized to himself.® 

The trainee usually gets as much out of playing the role of the re- 
spondent, however, as he does out of playing the interviewer role. As 
a respondent, he can perceive where the interviewer failed to get 
information that was potentially available, and when the interviewer 
used techniques that were irritating. Analyzing his own reactions to 
being interviewed, and experiencing directly the effects of different 
interviewing techniques, sensitize the trainee to reactions of respond- 


* Alex Bavelas, op. cit. 
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ents. Meanwhile, the trainees who are observers have a chance to 
see the performance in a more detached way and to plan the elimina- 
tion of errors in their own interview techniques. 

Barron evaluates the use of role playing as a device for training 
interviewers thus: 


The use of role playing or reality practice is being increasingly recog- 
nized as an effective means of translating principles into methods, of 
learning the how, of getting the feel of doing something in a situation 
where one is not playing for keeps. In training which is directed toward 
improving skill in interpersonal relations, it offers an effective way of 
bridging the gap between formal study of principles, methods and tech- 
niques on a verbal level and actual work with those methods and tech- 
niques. It offers an opportunity for practice in a kind of work like inter- 
viewing where close supervision and training on the job are very difficult. 


Other writers stress the value of the opportunity to play both roles 
in an interpersonal relation: 


Because role playing helps people to get insights into their own and 
others’ feelings, it has been widely recognized as a method of helping 
people to broaden their understanding of and to empathize with other 


people; to see things from the point of view of the person on the other 
side of the table (or tracks or globe).7 


Role playing is an effective technique for moving the learning of 
human relations skills from the level of intellectual understanding to 
that of living through interviewing experiences, 


Techniques of Role Playing 


We can now describe in more detail the mechanics of role playing. 
In setting up a role-playing session, the person acting as interviewer 
prepares for his role by thinking through (cither by himself or with 
the group) his objectives and what he hopes to accomplish during the 
interview. The person selected for the respondent role is given the 
general outline of the kind of interviewing situation that is to be 
played, and the broad aspects of } 


his role are discussed. He then 
leaves the group and thinks out his role in more detail while the inter- 
viewer is planning his own role. 


nning To give the session a sense of 
reality, the situation and the roles should be well within the ex- 


perience of the group members. The role selected for the respondent 
must be one with which he can identify easily. 


6 Margaret Barron, “Role Practice in Interview Training,” 
(June 1947). 

1 Grace Levit and Helen Hall Jennings, 
Leadership, 2, No. 5 (October, 1953). 


Sociatry, 1, No. 2 


“Learning Through Role Playing,” Adult 
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The rest of the group, acting as observers, are instructed to con- 
centrate on process, to note examples of good and poor technique, and 
so forth. It may be useful to have some of the observers pay special 
attention to the interviewer, and others to the respondent. The actual 
role-playing scene is kept brief, ten or fifteen minutes. This provides 
enough behavior to discuss, without overwhelming the group with 
material. After the scene the observers report their findings. The 
respondent reports how he felt, where he reacted negatively to the 
interviewer's probes, at what points information he was prepared to 
give was not obtained, and why. The interviewer explains why he 
did what he did, where he felt he was especially proficient in his role, 
and in what respects he needs help. 

The functions of the instructor or group leader are important. As 
a more experienced interviewer, he picks up points the group may 
miss, relates the experiences of role playing back to principles of inter- 
viewing, and encourages participation by trainees in the role playing 
and discussion, The discussion should center around such questions 
as: How did the interviewer, the respondent, and the observers feel 
about the participation of each person? Why did the respondent and 
the interviewer do what they did? What probe questions did the 
interviewer have to improvise? How did the respondent react to 
them? Was there evidence of bias? How could it have been avoided? 

The pattern of role playing can be varied to provide many different 
kinds of experience. Starting with relatively simple situations will 
give the group members a feeling of assurance that they can all play 
their assigned roles. As they become more experienced at taking 
roles and making analytical observations, the sessions can be made 


more complicated. 


Use of Recordings in Training 

Recorded interviews are among the training aids particularly well 
adapted to interviewer training, and there are several ways in which 
they can be used to advantage. In the early stages of training they 
can be used to illustrate principles of interviewing and the com- 
Ponents of an interview. For example, the Survey Research Center 
has made a set of six records which consist of short excerpts from 
different phases of an interview. There are several different intro- 
ductions, and examples of asking questions of differing content and 


difficulty, Entire records are devoted to demonstrating probe ques- 
tions and other techniques for encouraging communication. Such 
recorded material can be introduced early in the training to demon- 
strate how principles and techniques are used in actual interviews. 
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The recordings have the advantage of using examples from outside 
the group, and can therefore be subjected to criticism and analysis 
without threat to any member of the group. The new interviewer 
can enter into this process some time before he is sufficiently sure of 
himself to participate in a role playing interview. Standard record- 
ings also provide the trainer with examples which have been carefully 
selected to represent specific points, so that he need not risk the 
possibility of their failing to emerge from the role-playing interview. 

Recordings can be used in conjunction with role playing and with 
practice interviews, as well as to prepare for these training ex- 
periences. Parts of the recordings can be replayed when they are ap- 
propriate to illustrate points under discussion, or to refresh the 
trainees’ memories. Recorded material helps greatly in the “feed- 
back” part of the role-playing sessions, where it can be used to clarify 
points which were not thoroughly illustrated in the role playing. 


Recording Actual Interviews 


to remain aware of and nervous about the mike than the respondent. 
The respondent is usually willing to accept the recordi 
on the interviewer's 

The procedure, then, is to tell the respondent that the interview is 
to be recorded in order that an accurate report can be obtained, and 
to reassure him of the confidentiality of the record. If the subject 
to be very personal, it is advisable to 
wishes to speak “off the record” the 
Experience indicates that respondents 
pportunity, but that it helps them to 


Use of Observation in Interviews 


When recording equipment is not available or its use is not feasible, 
observation can be used as a substitute. In this case the trainer 
remains with the new interviewer during an actual interview. He 
can be introduced as a colleague, a supervisor, or as a friend, depend- 
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ing on the circumstances. The observer should remain as inconspic- 
uous as possible. He should not participate in any way in the inter- 
view, and should attempt to keep out of the range of the respondent's 
attention as much as possible. Because observation puts some strain 
on the interviewer, it should be attempted only after other techniques 
of training have helped him to develop a good deal of self-assurance 
in the interviewer role. During the interview, the observer should 
take notes on technique and process, to provide a basis for the joint 
analysis of the interview. 


RATING SCALES 
To help the trainee focus his attention on the most significant 
aspects of the interviewer's job, and to help him become more sen- 


ACCEPTANCE SCALE—effect of probe on interviewer-respondent relationship 


1 iz 3 4 
Supports and accepts Neutral; neither accepts Rejects respondent 
respondent nor rejects or response 


VALIDITY SCALE—content or direction of interviewer's probe 


1 2 3 e 
- Biased (tends to lead 
naseg gos not to biased information) 
biased information) 
RELEVANCE SCALE—relevance of probe 

1 2 3 4 
Tends to direct Tne eed 
respondent toward respondant avoy 
objectives from objectives 

and into irrelevant 


material 


Figure 12. Rating scales for evaluation of probes. 


sitive to the interactions of the interview, we have prepared three 
rating scales (Figure 12). These scales are designed primarily to 
evaluate the interviewer's effectiveness as he probes for more mate- 
tial. They can be used also to evaluate the primary questions in the 
interview, and are especially appropriate when the interviewer is 
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formulating the primary questions spontaneously rather’ than using a 
prepared questionnaire. 


Method of Use 


The use of the scales does not imply a fixed criterion of correctness 
or incorrectness. A question is correct when it moves the interview 
toward the goal or objective. A question is incorrect when it blocks 
interaction, or when it leads to irrelevant or distorted information. 
Moving the interview toward its goals means not only meeting the 
stated objective of a question, but also achieving the psychological 
atmosphere that assures the respondent of understanding and stimu- 
lates him to participate freely. 

Ideally, a probe question would be rated as 1 on all three scales; it 
would be accepting of the respondent, would avoid bias, and would 
focus the communication on the objectives. In practice, however, it 
is not always possible (or desirable) to formulate a probe question 
that will rate high on all three scales. In such cases, the interviewer 
must decide what will best serve the over-all purpose of the inter- 
view. If the respondent is reticent and suspicious, it may be more 
important for the interviewer to improve the relationship between 
them than to urge the respondent toward a specific question objective. 
If, on the other hand, a secure and loquacious respondent is happily 
communicating irrelevant material, the interviewer can well afford 
a probe question that rates neutral or even low on acceptance but 
reorients the respondent to the primary objective. We do not assume, 
in short, that each of the scales is equally applicable at all times. 

The use of these scales is best described by example. Suppose that 
our purpose is to evaluate the probe question in the following inter- 
action, in which the interviewer is attempting to ascertain the atti- 
tudes of an industrial worker toward his salary. 


INTERVIEWER (primary question) 
at the company? 
RESPONDENT: Well, Pm only making about $2.00 an hour right now. 1 


expect to be doing better next month, though, because I’m being 
shifted to a new job. 


: How do you feel about your wages here 


INTERVIEWER (probe): You say you're making about $2.00 an hour now? 
Let us evaluate this question on the 
Acceptance Scale: Ideally, 

from the respondent should 

response would be rated 1. 

although it does little to mot 

The probe question actually 


scales of Figure 12. 

the interviewer’s rejoinder to information 
be accepting and supportive. Such a 
A neutral probe is not bad in this case, 
ivate further respondent communication. 
used here we would rate as a 3. It tends 
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to reject the respondent slightly by failing to recognize the importance 
of what he was saying about his new job. 

Validity Scale: The ideal probe here can be rated 1. The probe as 
given is also rated 1, since it was entirely nondirective and did noth- 
ing to suggest that a greater or lesser amount would have been more 
appropriate. 

Relevance Scale: In this case there is reason for leading the respond- 
ent toward the objective, but the probe did not do so. The probe 
actually used is therefore rated 4. The objective called for attitudes, 
yet the interviewer's probe does nothing to reorient the respondent. 
The probe is likely to lead to more factual information about the 
respondent’s current wages. 

Suppose now that the objective was to ascertain the hourly rate 
paid the worker. For this objective the same probe might have been 
used, but the ratings might be different, since the ratings of any probe 
are in terms of the question objectives. 


INTERVIEWER (primary question): Would you tell me what the rate is on 
your job? 

Reseonpent: Well, I’m only m 
expect to be doing better next mi 
to a new job. 

Interviewer (probe): You say 

Acceptance Scale, Validity Scale: Ratings on these scales tend not to 
be affected by the change in objective here. The probe would be 
rated 3 for acceptance and 1 for validity. 

Relevance Scale: The ideal probe is 1, and the actual probe now 
becomes 1, since it communicates to the respondent the fact that his 
first answer was appropriate but not sufficiently exact to satisfy the 
objective. The same probe, then, may be rated quite differently de- 
pending upon the question objective. EEES: 

In using the scales, the purpose should not be to “score” an inter- 
view. The scales are designed to help the interviewer think in 
analytical terms, especially in appraising his spontaneous formulation 
of questions in the interview. If the new interviewer becomes accus- 
tomed to analyzing his probe questions in terms of the criteria of 
acceptance, validity, and relevance, he will be well along the way to 
thinking in terms of unbiased interaction. In group training, the 
scales can be used to focus discussion and to evaluate the interviewer’s 
success in achieving the objectives of the interview. They can be 
used to analyze recorded material or role-played interviews, and to 
facilitate discussion among the “raters” in reaching consensus regard- 


ing the interviewer's effectiveness. 


aking about $2.00 an hour right now. I 
onth though, because I’m being shifted 


you're making about $2.00 an hour now? 
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Application of the Rating Scales 


In this section a number of additional examples of probes are given. 
Some of them have been rated on the scales of Figure 12; those that 
are not rated can be used for practice. These examples are intended 
to help the new interviewer take the first steps in the learning process. 
They can be used to advantage for group discussions. You may find 
that you disagree with the ratings given. The ratings are admittedly 
judgmental, and the probes are not intended to be perfect, 

The objective of example 1 is to determine the current market value 
of the respondent’s home, according to his own estimate, 


Example 1 


INTERVIEWER: What would this house be worth if you sold it now? 
RESPONDENT: Well, a real estate man offered me $11,500 cash last month. 


Possible probes: 

A. Do you think that’s a fair price? 

B. Would you take that little for it? 

C. Yes, seems to me that’s a good price. 

D. Would it be worth more or less than that if you sold it now? 
E. How do you feel about selling your house? 


Rating of the possible probe responses: 


A B Cc D E 
Acceptance 2 2 2 2 2 
Validity 2 4 4 1 1 
Relevance 8 2 2 1 4 


Probe D comes closest to bein 


fail on at least one of the three scales. For example, probe A may 
bias the response and may lead away from the objective. Probe B is 
adequate on two scales, but is likely to yield a bi 
probe makes it difficult for the ‘respondent to sa 


the house to be worth less than $11,500. Probe C is biased; the re- 


r if he estimates the 
re or less than $11,500. Probe E is focused 


tudes, which are irrelevant to the objective of 


personnel interviewer, for the 
ing. Example 3 is from the 
view. How do you rate the possible probes? 
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Example 2 
InreRviewer: I see from this record that you're going to leave us [leave 
the employ of the company] after five years. How do you happen to 
be leaving now? 
Resronpent: I’m going to work at the United plant. 
Possible probes: 
A. Are you getting more money there? 


B. Don’t you like it here? 
C. Of course, I’m particularly interested in why you want to leave your 


job here. Can you tell me something about that? 


Example 3 
INTERviewer: Good afternoon, Mr. Jones. What can I do for you today? 
Resronpent: Well, doctor, all day yesterday I felt awful! Last night and 

today I feel even worse. 
Possible probes: 
A. When did you start to feel bad? 
B. Is it your stomach? 
C. Tell me more about how you feel. 
D. Do you feel nauseated or faint? 

Example 4 is a different type of interview. Our ratings are re- 
Ported below so that you can compare them with yours. The inter- 
view is between an assistant plant superintendent and an employee 
who operates a punch press. The objectives are somewhat complex: 
to “let the employee know that we know he’s not making production 
and to try to discover the factors which may be causing the difficulty. 


Example 4 


INvERviewer: Fred [the foreman] tells me you arent producing up to 


d ill. What's the matter? 
a tee a k res get the damned machine fixed right 


RESPONDENT: Listen, if that jer 3 t 
I would. But no, he says it’s my fault! 


Possible probes: : 
Listen, Bill, I don’t care what the trouble is, you'd better make produc- 
tion, or else! : i 

Why the devil didn’t you reporti t 

Tas omero; tint morba I be we can talk it over and get it taken 


A. 

B. o me before now? 
C. 

D. Leťs talk about the trouble. May 
E 

F 

G 


care of. à - 
- Then it’s a problem with the machine. Is that it? 
. It’s rea Ji to you, I can see. A : 
4 at, pate cane abaut this won’t help. Let’s talk things over calmly 
and see what we can do. 


What are the consideration: 


s for selecting an adequate probe in this 
example? Acceptance appears to be extremely important. 


The re- 
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spondent is quite emotional, and needs to “talk out” some of his anger 
and hostility before he can consider calmly the barriers that stand 
between him and an acceptable level of production. The interviewer 
is in a position of authority over the respondent, a fact more likely to 
inhibit than to encourage the communication of such emotional mate- 
rial. Clearly, a high degree of acceptance is needed. 

The major content objective is to learn what really interferes with 
the respondent's making higher production. For the moment, how- 
ever, this objective can be subordinated to the need for establishing 2 
more satisfactory relationship and clearing the air. It can be argued, 
of course, that attention to content is always important, and that ex- 
ploring the condition of the machine is what is called for, But the 
violence of the worker's reaction suggests that factors other than the 
machine, frustrations not yet mentioned, may be at least equally rele- 
vant to the objective. Too direct a rejoinder to his complaint about 
the machine may cut off communication about these other factors. 
Therefore, a response primarily to the worker’s feelings, one that 


leaves him free to blow off steam, is likely to lead us more rapidly to 
a full achievement of the content objective. 


Analysis of suggested probes: 
A 


B c D E F G 
Acceptance 4 3 4 1 2 iL 3 
Validity 8 4 3 2 4 1 3 
Relevance 4 4 4 2 3 2 2 


Probe F comes closest to the ideal, and probe D next. The main 
differences between probe F and others are that it responds to the 
feelings which the respondent is expressing, and that there is a recog- 
nition and acceptance of this strong feeling with no criticism of the 
respondent. Probes A, B, and C reject the attitude and the respond- 
ent. Itis quite unlikely that the approach they represent would lead 
to the data needed to make an accurate analysis of the situation; the 
interview would be likely to end up in recriminations, charges, and 
countercharges, and would not achieve its objectives. Probe G looks 
better on superficial inspection than it actually is. It sounds like a? 


appeal to reason instead of emotion, but it will not serve this purpose: 


This emotional respondent will be rejected rather than made ration 
by this probe. 


The probe in effect scolds him for his outburst and 
denies his right to be emotional or indignant. As a result, he may 
feel that he must withhold certain kinds of mate 
tion may be inhibited, with biasing effects on th 
Example 5 has 10 possible probes, 
rate each of the 10. Which comes clo. 


rial, and communica- 


he interview. 
Rate the ideal probe, and the? 
sest to the ideal? 
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Example 5 
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Interviewer: How do you like the men you work with on the job? 


Resronpent: Well, most of them are O.K., I gu 


ess. Of course, when 


you're with the same guys all the time, things don’t always go smooth. 


Possible probes: 
. What do you mean? 


. You mean they're really not a very good bunch to work with? 


. What kind of things go wrong? 


. Yes, I suppose that’s how it is when people work together all the time. 
. You mean you actually sometimes get into fights? 


. Tell me more about it. 


A 
B 
Cc 
2. But you say most of them are O.K., eh? 
F. 
G. 
H 


. But in general its O.K., eh? 


I 
I. Things don’t always go smoothly. 
J. Well, taking it all into considera 


or notP 


The next examples are of a differ 
are unable to know, except indirectly, 
and how the probing is affecting him. 
ample of an employment interview in w. 
to see both the manifest and latent content. 
page is the interview as it actually 


the thoughts of both participants. 
ns of a job applicant. The interview 


to determine the qualificatio 


ent type. 


tion would you say you liked the men 


In actual interviews we 
what the respondent is thinking 
Example 6 is a fanciful ex- 
hich we have an opportunity 
On the left side of the 
occurred. On the right side are 
The objective of the interview is 


is conducted by a personnel interviewer. 


Example 6 
MANIFEST CONTENT 
INTERViEweR: Good morning, Miss 
Jones. I understand you came m 
to talk about a job. 


REsponpENT: Yes, I heard you were 
taking on some girls. 


Inrerviewer: Well, we are taking 
on a very few for special jobs. 
Can you take shorthand? 


ResronpenT: No, but I . - - 


LATENT CONTENT 

INTERVIEWER: Oh, my gosh. Here's 
another young girl who wants a 
job. She's probably no good. I 
don’t think we would ever hire 
her. 

Responvent: Boy, I hope there’s a 
job here for me. Im good 
enough at typing and speedwrit- 
ing now to hold down a job here 

' any day. 

INTERVIEWER: I'll play this carefully 
—don’t want to encourage her 
any. 

Resronpent: For gosh sakes. He 
didn’t let me tell him I can do 
speedwriting, and can do as well 
with that as most of the girls do 
with regular shorthand. 
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MANIFEST CONTENT 
INTERVIEWER: Can you type? 


RESPONDENT: Yes, and .. , 


INTERVIEWER: How many words a 
minute? 


Responpent: I don’t know how 
many, but I can type as fast as 
most girls, 

INTERVIEWER: Well, we'll give you 
a typing test to find out your 
speed. Have you held a regular 
job before? 

RESPONDENT: Yes, I worked two 


hours after school as a typist in a 
store. 


INTERVIEWER: I guess we wouldn’t 
consider that a regular job, thou gh. 


ResponvENt: Well, I worked regu- 
larly every day, five days a week. 


INTERVIEWER: Sure, but we don’t 
call two hours a day regular. 


RESPONDENT: Oh, 


This interview, while somewh 


unusual. Clearly there was littl 
communication present here, 
spondent an Opportunity to tel 
that fact. He found out 
her job skills, her interest 
be that he missed a pote: 


Example 7 is an imagi 
another interviewer, 


at extreme, 
e of common understanding or real 
The interviewer never gave the re- 
l her story, and each was frustrated by 
almost nothing about the applicant, about 
S, or her personal characteristics, It may 


ntially good stenographer, and he certainly 
established ill will for his company. 
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LATENT CONTENT 
INTERVIEWER: Let’s get on with this. 
She was going to tell me she'd 
learn shorthand if she got the job. 
I've heard that ten times in the 

past two days! 

RESPONDENT: What’s the matter 
with that old crab. He won r let 
me tell about my speedwriting! 

INTERVIEWER: Guess this'll slow her 
down some. 


Resronpent: He thinks Im no 
good. Not much chance for me 
here, I guess. 

INTERVIEWER: Ill bet she’s just out 
of school. 


RESPONDENT: There! That’s some 
experience. If I can tell him 
about all the things I did there, 
he will see that Pm really pretty 
good. 


INTERVIEWER: Just as I thong 
No experience. Probably her ola 
man runs the store, too! 

ResronpeNT: He can’t get onar 
with that. I did have a regular 
job! 

INTERVIEWER: Oh, my aching back. 
Let’s get this over with. 

RESPONDENT: I give up! 
with him and his job. 


To hell 


D i ‘ t 
is in many ways nO 


; r ith 
nary interview of the same respondent wit 
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Example 7 


Interviewer: Good morning, Miss Jones, I understand you came in to talk 
about a job. 

ResponveEnt: Yes, I heard you were taking on some girls. 

INTERVIEWER: Well, we don’t have many openings right at present, but we 
do have a few. Also, we're interested in finding out about people who 
want jobs because we do have vacancies from time to time. 

Responpent: I would like to work here. A couple of my friends work 
here, and they say it’s a good place. 

InTERVIEWER: That’s the kind of news we like to hear. Now tell me some- 
thing about yourself. What kind of job are you interested in? 

Responpent: Pd like to be a secretary. I don’t know whether I can be 
right away, but that’s what I'd like to do. 

INTERVIEWER: I see. 

Responpent: I just graduated from high school last month. I don’t mean 
to brag, but I got all A’s my last two years. 

Interviewer: That's good work. 

Responpent: Well, thank you. I took a year of typing, too. 

Inrerviewen: I see. Did you learn shorthand? f 

REsponpENT: Well, no, but I did learn speedwriting by myself evenings. 

InTEeRviewer: Have you had any experience using your typing and speed- 
writing? 

Responpent: The past 
the Acme store. 

InTERvIeweR: What kind of work did you do there? 

ReEsponpENT: Well, I typed letters and took some dictai 
as I wanted to. I got so I could type pretty w 
well as the other girl, who worked full time. 

InTERVrEwrr: You type pretty well, then. è 

Responpent: Yes, and I had a little bookkeeping experience there too, when 
the other girl was out sick for a month, 

InTEeRviewen: That’s good experience. 

Responpent: Sure was. I was scare 
made out O.K. 

INTERVIEWER! That made you feel good, I bet. 

E ENT: id! 
= M arena we arrange for you to take a typing and dicta- 


INTERviewer: Well, suppose V t c 
tion test so we ee whether you might fit into any of the jobs we 


year I’ve been working two hours each afternoon at 


tion, but not as much 
ell. I was doing as 


d to death when I first tried it, but I 


pone eee swell! Thanks a lot. I hope I get to work here; 
nathan e rks out, too. Let’s talk about it again 


Inrerviewer: Well, I hope it wo 
after your tests, shall we? 


In this example it is unnecessary to express separately the thoughts 
of the interviewer and the respondent. The tone of the interview it- 
self makes it apparent that each is communicating with the other. 
The relationship is good, as the interviewer accepts the respondent. 
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In doing so he elicits much information about the respondent in con- 
trast to the previous example. Try rating some probes in each 
example and see the extent of the contrast. 


SELF LEARNING 


The assumption of this chapter so far has been that the new inter- 
viewer is part of a group who are learning and practicing together. 
In many cases the readers of this book will want to learn to interview 
but must do so by themselves. How can this type of learning be car- 
ried out most effectively? 

The most important ingredient of effective learning, which is miss- 
ing for the single learner, is the opportunity for feedback, the help 
of the group in evaluating his performance. If he is to become pror 
ficient as an interviewer, he must find opportunities for evaluating his 
progress. 

The scales will be particularly useful to him in this respect. He 
should study the preceding examples and make his own ratings be- 
fore looking at the ratings which we have made. He can then com- 


pare the two sets of ratings, read the explanations, and evaluate his 
own probes, 


The use of recordin 
listen to records of hi 


e respondent says or does. For example, if the 
an irrelevant response, the interviewer should ex- 


want to consider whether any of his 
probes have been biased or leadin 5 


rate the probes in the 
analyze the probes independently of 
compare his ratings wit 

Another technique, 


p ci 
the writers? comments, and th 
h the commentaries. 


Which provides more direct feedback, is to dis- 
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cuss the interview with the respondent. Select a respondent (a friend 
or acquaintance) who will be sufficiently secure in the interview and 
in his relationships with the interviewer to discuss frankly how he felt 
during the interview. What irritated him? Did he always under- 
stand what was wanted? Ideally, the interviewer and the respond- 
ent should listen to the recording of their interview together, stopping 
the record frequently so that the interviewer can ask the respondent 
how he felt at that point, why he answered as he did, and so on. 

More indirect learning experiences are readily available in listening 
to and analyzing informally the work of other interviewers—for ex- 
ample social conversations, business interviews, a sales attempt in 
which one is oneself the respondent, and the like. In all of these the 
essentials of interviews are present. What did the “interviewer” say 
or do? What happened as a result? How did I feel as a “respond- 
ent’? What could or should he have said so that I would feel 
differently? 

All these experiences, which are common, give an opportunity to 
practice identifying the elements of human relationships, analyzing 
their components and predicting their outcome. As the learner be- 
comes more and more sensitive to listening to discussions and con- 
Versations in this way, he will be surprised at what he hears about 
these interactions that he missed before. He will find that he listens 
and then “codes” what he hears. 

In these ways, the “solitary learner” may hope to compensate in 
some degree for being deprived of the group learning situation, and 
to achieve considerable proficiency at interviewing for information. 


SUMMARY 
the last in Part I, is intended to prepare the reader to 
e interview transcriptions and commentaries 
which make up Part II of the book. In this chapter, the emphasis is 
not on the content of interviewing but rather on the process by which 
interviewing skills can be acquired. The basic assumption of the 
chapter is that most people can become successful interviewers. We 
recognize that some people have formed habits of interaction and 
Possess characteristic sensitivities which facilitate successful inter- 
viewing, but others are without these habits and sensitivities. We be- 
lieve, however, that these are qualities that can be cultivated success- 
fully by most people. Chapter 9 suggests some of the means by 


which they may be acquired. ‘ 
The pe a T advocated here is primarily one of skill prac- 


tice, with emphasis on the group as the unit of training. Extensive 


This chapter, 
use to best advantage th 
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use of role-playing is suggested, with the trainee being given ample 
opportunity to be successively interviewer, respondent, and observer. 
The analysis of recorded interviews is useful as a preliminary to 
actual interviewing practices, Recording the practice interviews of 


trainees is also suggested as a means of letting the novice hear exactly 
what he does in the interview situation. 


A system of three scales is 
effectiveness of his own tech 
include scales of accept 
of the interviewer can b 


proposed to help the interviewer rate the 
niques of probing for information. These 
ance, validity, and relevance, Each remark 
e analyzed in terms of its effect on the inter- 
viewer-respondent relationship, in terms of its validity or avoidance 
of bias, and in terms of its relevance or contribution to achieving the 
content objectives of the interview. The chapter includes also ex- 
cerpts from five interviews, with numerous examples of alternative 
probe questions and analyses of their relative strengths and weak- 
nesses in terms of the three rating scales. In conclusion we consider 
the special problems of the “solitary learner,” the person who wants 
mprove his interviewing techniques but 
must do so without the help of others, Specific suggestions to such 
persons include the use of recorded material and interview transcrip- 
tions, with analysis in terms of the rating scales, It is suggested also 
that the solitary learner develop the practice of listening to and 
analyzing interviews in which he plays the part of respondent or 
observer. These include social conversations, business discussions, 
persuasive attempts by salesmen, and the like. 


part || 


INTRODUCTION 

In Part I of this book we have attempted to do three things. 
First, we have suggested a general approach for understanding 
the interactions of the information-getting interview. Second, 
we have discussed specific techniques and procedures that the 
interviewer may use to gain information in an unbiased way. 
Third, in the chapter immediately preceding this, we have given 
the reader some suggestions for becoming a more proficient in- 
terviewer. The principles and techniques of interviewing have 
been illustrated by brief excerpts from interviews, some actual 
and some constructed by the authors. The purpose of Part II 
is to illustrate more fully the techniques of the information- 
getting interview. This we shall do by using actual interviews 
as they occur in actual interviewing situations. 

Brief excerpts from interviews, although useful to illustrate 
specific points of technique, are not adequate substitutes for an 
entire interview in which one can see how the techniques are 
interrelated, and how an interview develops through its various 
stages. The jnterviews recorded in this part of the book are 
intended to give the reader a more complete and unified picture 
of various kinds of interviews as they actually are carried out by 


practitioners. 
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These interviews—a medical interview, two personnel inter- 
views, a Supervisory interview, and a social-work i acti 
representative of different kinds of information-getting a 
views. They were selected not for perfection of technique = 
as good examples from the particular fields which they sepia 
sent, and because they serve to illustrate the practical app iea 
tion of principles and techniques discussed in the first part o 
the book. They are intended not merely to be read for their 
human interest, but to be studied and evaluated. In doing this, 
the reader should become increasingly sensitive to technique, 
and should gain a better understanding of interviewing pa 

The following approach will maximize their usefulness. i Pen 
only the respondent’s answer, covering up the ania > 
probe that follows it. Before reading further, consider wi zi 
interviewer probe is most appropriate. If you were the inter 
viewer, what would you say, what type of probe would you 
use? Is this a situation that calls for more information, a 
clarifying information already obtained? Or has the presen 
topic been thoroughly explored and is it time to switch toa E 
the most appropriate type of probe, a 
ere the interviewer, would actually wor 
that probe to best fit the objective. In this connection the = 
scales (Figure 12) in Chapter 9 will be useful. After a prone. 
is formulated, rate it on the scales and then evaluate its ade- 

uacy. N 
da. RA your probe with the one actually used. Study 
the interviewers prob 
poor probe or a good one 


Unfortunately, the reader must remain at a disadvantage; his 


culties in phrasing the 
significant. The real int 
advantage of being able to sce and inte 


expressions, and his reactions to both audible and visible cues 
are reflected in his probes, 


The authors’ comm 
the reader in his anal 


INTI 
RODUCTION oes 


through which these interviews were obtained. With the ex- 
ception of the role-played interview, these were recorded by 
means of a tape recorder temporarily installed at the location 
where the interviewer usually conducted his interviews. That 
is, the medical interview took place in the physician’s examining 
room of a large hospital; the employment interviews were taken 
in the interviewing cubicles of the personnel department in a 
large corporation, and so on. A typed script was made from 
the tapes, and the transcript was carefully reviewed to be sure 
that it was a faithful reproduction of the original interview. 

The recording of interviews has the disadvantage that it 
creates some pressure on the interviewer. It is interesting to 
note that the pressure on the respondent was virtually nil; it was 
the interviewer who felt nervous and under some strain. This 
is consistent with earlier statements that most respondents do 
not know what the role of an interviewer is. When the inter- 
viewer explains that a part of his role is to make tape recordings 
of the interview, as far as the respondent is concerned this is 
standard interviewing procedure and presents no problems what- 
ever. In each case the respondent was informed that the in- 
terview was being recorded and that it was to be used for re- 
In not a single case was there any hesitancy 
spondent was told that if there 
that he did not wish to have 
In no interview did 


search purposes. 
on the respondent's part. The re: 
was anything he wished to say 
recorded, the machine would be stopped. 
the respondent take advantage of this offer. As one can see 
from reading the scripts, there appears to be no reluctance to 
talk about intimate personal matters. The interviewer, how- 
ever, recognizing that the recording was somewhat unusual for 
his role, was not quite as much at ease as was the respondent. 
Virtually all interviewers reported that during the first few min- 
utes of the interview they were much aware that the reel on 

lving and each word they said was 


the tape machine was revo 
being caught. They said, however, that the nervousness quickly 


diminished and the recording machine was soon forgotten com- 


letely. $ Be 
P From many such recordings, the interviews found in this part 
of the book were selected. Several criteria were used in their 


selection, the first being that they were good illustrations of 
interviewing techniques. Although, as we have said earlier, 
they are not supposed to be perfect examples, each interviewer 
was skilled in his own particular field, and an attempt was made 
to select interviews representing the kinds typical of the differ- 

erview to be typical of a whole 


ent fields. Selecting any one int 
class is of course difficult. Some attempt also was made to se- 
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lect interviews which were interesting in terms of content, al- 
though this was secondary to the other criteria. 

The scripts of the recordings as you read them are entirely 
unedited, except that personal and place names have been 


changed and other identifying words have been removed to 
maintain the anonymity of the respondents. 


chapter 10 


A Medical Interview 


Cardiac Symptoms and Neurotic Manifestations 


This chapter contains an interview between a physician and a pa- 
tient. Physicians conduct interviews at various stages in the thera- 
peutic process and for a variety of purposes. A doctor may inter- 
view a patient to determine whether a particular course of therapy 
has resulted in changes in symptoms, or to reassure the patient with 
respect to treatment under way. One of the major purposes of medi- 
cal interviewing, however, is to obtain a case history as a basis for an 
initial diagnosis. We have chosen an initial diagnostic interview for 
illustrating and analyzing the medical interview. 

The purpose of the case-history interview is to determine the extent 
and nature of the patient’s complaints and to permit the formulation 
of some tentative hypotheses by the physician as to the possible 
sources of those complaints. The interview also provides the oppor- 
tunity for the physician to acquire additional relevant facts from the 
patient that may assist him to reject some hypotheses and to retain 
others. In theory, the diagnostic interview concludes when the physi- 
cian has exhausted all the relevant information the patient can com- 
municate. This may mean that the physician has reduced the 
possible explanations of the patient's condition to a single cause and 
the interview leads directly into the therapeutic phase, in which the 
physician attempts to eliminate this cause. On the other hand, it may 
mean that when the physician terminates the interview, he has 
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developed several possible causes of the patient’s complaint. In such 
a case, the interview leads into a second phase of the patient-doctor 
relationship, in which various tests and examinations are used to de- 
termine which of the possible explanations is the correct one. 

The length and complexity of medical interviews vary over a broad 
range. Some patients arrive at the doctors office with injuries so 
obvious in nature that no interview is necessary, and the physician 
proceeds immediately with treatment. The patient who arrives with 
his broken arm in a crude sling has no need for nor motivation to be- 
come the respondent in a medical interview. On the other hand, 
many patients arrive in the physician’s consulting room with only the 
vague statement that they don’t feel well or are worried about the 
state of their health. The physician must begin by attempting to 
narrow down the symptoms and possible causes of the complaint, 
and in some cases must discover whether or not the feeling of being 
unwell has any basic physical origin. Somewhere between these ex- 
tremes lies the more usual case in which the patient’s complaints are 
reasonably well defined and somewhat localized. Such a 
sented in our example. 

Of the many types of information-getting interviews, the diagnostic 
interview as practiced by the physician is certainly one of the most 
complex and demanding of skilled interviewing techniques, The 
reason for this complexity lies partially in the fact that the physician 
must fulfill several roles at the same time. He must obtain sufficient 
information from the patient to formulate hypotheses as to what may 
be the nature of the medical problem. Next, he must frame addi- 
tional questions to test the hypotheses he has developed. Third, he 
must reject some of his possible explanations in the light of further 
information obtained from the patient. Finally, the hypotheses re- 
maining may be put to more stringent and specialized tests. In any 
case, having satisfied himself as to the most likely medical basis of 
the patient’s symptoms, the physician must then act upon his best 
hypothesis by recommending and carrying out medication or other 
therapy. These stages are typical of many research operations ex- 
tending over a substantial period of time and perhaps with the partici- 
pation of a number of people. But the physician is typically the sole 
theorist, interviewer, analyst, and action agent. Such a combination 
of activities requires great skill and attention to interviewing as well 
as medical techniques if the physician is to obtain the unbiased and 
complete data necessary for making the most appropriate medical 
decisions. 


A second complexity which is characteristic of the medical inter- 


case is pre- 
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view stems primarily from the patient role and the ambivalences asso- 
ciated with it. Of all the information-getting interviews, the medical 
interview probably puts the respondent in a situation where he has 
most to win or lose. The patient-respondent must await a medical 
verdict which may tell him that he is to undergo long and painful 
therapy or none at all; that he is basically in excellent health or is 
suffering from an incurable disease. As a result the medical interview 
is often a real threat to the patient, and a great deal of emotion is 
involved. The patient is likely to be ambivalent—on the one hand, 
he wants the physician to discover and remedy the cause of his diffi- 
culty; on the other, he does not want the physician to discover any- 
thing that will require radical or extended therapy. 

The result of these conflicting forces is likely to make the patient 
an unreliable reporter of his own symptoms. He is also likely to ap- 
proach the interview in an extremely suggestible frame of mind. 
That is, he will attempt to read some medical significance into the 
doctor’s questions. He will also understand the implications of the 
questions, and may attempt to frame his replies partly in terms of his 
own symptoms and partly in terms of what he infers to be the import 
of the physician’s query. If, in asking about a particular symptom, 
the doctor uses a choice of words and tone of voice which suggest 
dire consequences for the possessor of the symptom, the patient is 
perhaps more likely to conclude that he doesn’t really have that 
symptom. This is much less a matter of direct falsification than of 
understandable biases in recollection and communication, generated 
by the emotional forces in the situation. 

A third source of complexity in the medical interview is the differ- 
ence in language between patient and physician. The two partici- 
pants in the interview do not share a common language, particularly 
in reference to the descriptions of symptoms. In the medical inter- 
view which follows this introduction, we find that the patient de- 
scribes his pain in terms which merely echo those used by the doctor 
in his questions. When the physician asks the patient to characterize 
the pain in his own words, the patient’s difficulty in formulating a 
description emphasizes the gap in vocabulary between the two. 

Several characteristics of this interview should be noted. First, it 
was conducted in a hospital. The physician was on the hospital staff, 
and the patient had been admitted to the hospital the previous even- 
ing. There was therefore the possibility of physician and patient 
having more uninterrupted time for the interview than might be 
feasible in the office of a general practitioner. The interview is some- 
what unusual also in the complexity and inconsistency of some of the 
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symptoms reported. The patient began by describing what appeared 
to be a fairly straightforward and understandable set of symptoms, 
but in the course of the interview the physician was led to discard his 
original hypotheses and to develop others. The process of eliminat- 
ing one interpretation of symptoms and developing a more satisfac- 
tory one necessitated extensive probing into several aspects of the 
patient's life and interpersonal relationships. 

The patient was a man forty years of age, who stated on admission 
that he had been ill for the past three weeks with severe chest pains 
on the left side. The interview took place in the early afternoon and 
was the second interview which the patient had had since his entry 
into the hospital. At the time of his entry on the previous evening, 
there was a brief intake interview. The patient was now about to 
have a full case history taken, following which a general physical 
examination would be made by the examining physician. The inter- 
view occurred in an examining room. 

Before the recorded text of this interview began, the doctor intro- 
duced himself to the patient and explained the purpose of the inter- 
view and of the physical examination which would follow it. At this 
time, the physician requested the patient’s permission to record their 
conversation for purposes of research. The patient agreed, and the 
interview then got underway. 

In conducting this interview, the physician made use of brief notes 
taken at the time of the patient’s admittance to the hospital. He also 
used a case-history form on which some of the 
was recorded. 

In general, we feel that this interview re 
successful handling of a difficult situation. The patient was coopera- 
tive but was largely without initial insight into the real source of his 
difficulties. Moreover, his descriptions of his own symptoms showed 


the kind of vagueness and inconsistencies that must present difficult 
diagnostic problems for physicians. 


specific information 


presents an insightful and 


Interview! 


1. I: Now, Mr. Blank, your trouble be 
ago. Is that right? 


[I-1. The interviewer begins by checking the records of the 
intake interview in order to meet his first objective: deter- 
mining the onset of the patient’s symptoms. The interviewer 
uses a question form which is clear but lacks balance. He em- 


gan, as I understand, three weeks 


1 Throughout these interviews, 


I refers to the interviewer, R refers to the 
respondent. 
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ploys the response of the previous interview as a question form 
which puts the respondent in the position of having to contra- 
dict the record of the previous interview in order to make any 
change or corrections.] 

Yes. 

And before that you were perfectly all right. Is that right? 

Yes. 

No diffculty at all. 

No. 

Nothing. 

Like I mentioned, about fifteen years back it was the same symp- 

tom I had when I went to a doctor and he was more interested 

in the pain in my arm. 

[I-2 to I-4. These three probes are used in a determined 
attempt to rule out possibilities of an earlier onset of symptoms 
than that which the patient reportėd on entering the hospital. 
The interviewer's persistence is commendable. At the same 
time we must wonder whether the interviewer might not have 
reached his objective earlier if he had asked the initial question 
in a more balanced form and had avoided the persistent use of 
negatively phrased probes. For example, the initial question 
might have been worded, “Now Mr. Blank, when was the first 
time you had any trouble of this kind?” Similarly, his probe 
questions might have been worded along the following lines: 
“Well, had you had any previous difficulty whatever?” The 
important point, however, is that the interviewer’s persistence 
is finally rewarded with the material contained in R-4. This, 
then, becomes the lead which the interviewer is to follow in 
unraveling the background of the patient’s symptoms. The 
interviewer is now well on his way to realizing his first major 
objective: to determine the time of onset of symptoms, to ob- 
tain a full description of the symptoms, and to investigate some 
of the situational factors associated with the symptoms. The 
full realization of these objectives will require an exchange of 
35 or 40 questions and responses. ] 

How old were you at that time? 

Well, let’s say—go back to ’89—in the year ’38 or °39. 

Isee. It is about fifteen years ago. 

Yes. 

You are now forty, so it would make you about twenty-five? 
Yes. 

[I-5 to I-7 represent a straightforward kind of interaction to 
determine the respondent's age at the previous onset of symp- 
toms. When the respondent encounters difficulty in stating 
his age at that time, the interviewer utilizes the respondent's 
statement of the year of initial symptoms, and then does the 
respondent's arithmetic for him.] 

And what kind of pain was that—would you describe it for me? 
Well it was just like—well, it was just like a sore spot—you know 
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—in other words just like the beat of your temple. When it hit, 
it would hurt—ache all the time. 

Was it sore in between those beatings? Or was it a throbbing 
pain? 

A throbbing pain. 

I see— 

Running from here to here. (Points to left arm.) 


Did you have any pain elsewhere except in the inner side of that 
arm there? 


No. 
You didn’t have any pain in your chest at that time? 
N 


o. 
You did not? 
No. 


You say it ran back and forth from your arm to your chest though? 


Yes. From my heart, it seems. — It seemed like it came from 
there. 


[I-8 to I-14 represent the physician’s attempt to elicit the 
respondent's description of his pain. These questions are an 
excellent example of interviewing technique. The physician 
begins with a question (I-8) which is broad, open, and free 
from leading or biasing factors. He then employs a series of 
supplementary questions in an effort to get a fuller description 
of the symptoms. This is a good example of the funne ap- 
proach described in Chapter 6. The physician follows his 
initial broad question with a series of increasingly specific sup- 
plementary questions to establish the type of pain and the 
exact location of the pain. In each case the physician’s ques- 
tion builds on the response which precedes it. The balance 
and unbiased formulation of the questions is particularly im- 
portant here, considering the difficulty of obtaining a descrip- 
tion of internal pain from a layman and the possibility of a 
high degree of Suggestibility on the patient’s part.] 


Do you remember what you were doing at that time or not? 
No. No, I don’t. 


ptoms some fifteen years ago.] 
And how—how long did it Jast? 
Oh—three or four days, I would say. 

Three or four days. 

Yes, because when I went to the doctor, wh 
just—he was interested in th 
I never did go back. 
Uh-huh. 


y he, like I say, was 
at, and he told me to come back, and 
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And that was the end of that incident. 

Do you remember anything else happening at that time except 
for this throbbing pain? — Was there anything else associated 
with the pain? Any other discomfort? 

No. 

And it lasted three or four days and then you were well again. 
Yes. 

No difficulty at all. O.K. 

No. I said then—well, I'll tell you, another thing is—I will say 
that on and off that I did feel the pain in here and I never got 
anything in my—well, let’s say in my heart—but even when I 
went into the service I tried to tell them that—I tell you the truth, 
I tried to tell em that I got pains right in here, and you know 
how they were—you know, you look healthy, get going! 
(Laughs. ) 

Sure. Did you notice that pain at any particular time? 

No, see, I wouldn’t remember. 

[I-20 to I-22 provide some additional evidence of interview- 
ing skill on the part of the physician. In I-20 he makes an 
accurate summarization of what the respondent has told him. 
This summary question serves the additional purpose of lead- 
ing the respondent away from the response reflected in R-17, 
which the doctor apparently feels is digressive. Having got 
the patient’s corroboration of the summary, the physician again 
demonstrates his caution and care in attempting to elicit other 
information with probe questions I-20 and I-21. The inter- 
viewers use of the expression “O.K.” (I-21) is interesting. 
The physician has been pushing the patient to make certain 
that there was no persistence of symptoms. In I-21 the inter- 
viewer tells the patient that he accepts his statements, and at 
the same time the inflection, permissive tone, and relaxed pac- 
ing of the interview are such that the respondent is encouraged 
to provide additional information. It is clear that introduction 
of a new line of questioning by the interviewer at this moment 
would have prevented the important additional information 
which the respondent offers in R-21, in spite of the fact that he 
has twice previously indicated that there was no persistence 


of symptoms. 

We already have some clue as to the sources of the patient’s 
anxiety. In R-14 the patient refers to the pain as coming from 
his heart. This appears to be more an expression of anxiety 
than an actual attempt to locate the pain. In R-17 the patient 
indicated that when the doctor became more interested in the 

ain of the arm, rather than in the chest area, the patient never 
returned to the doctor. In R-21 the patient enlarges on the 
picture of a man who has recurrent pain, is concerned with the 
possibility of a heart disease as a cause of that pain, but feels 
that the physicians with whom he has come in contact have 
not given him an adequate opportunity to talk about his symp- 
toms, nor shown sufficient concern for them. The interview- 
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ers “Sure” (I-22) deserves comment. In this case he is 
recognizing in a very human way the situation that the re- 
spondent is describing, and yet he is not making a great point 
of it. In listening to the interview, one notices that this inter- 
view is definitely directed toward a goal. Very little time is 
spent in idle talk or “rapport building” of a superficial nature. 


It is also clear that a permissive relationship has been estab- 
lished.] 


Was there anything that brought that pain on, as far as you know 
—anything that you would do? 

No. 

—that would bring that pain on? 

No—not unless when I was eighteen years of age I went to a 
boys’ club in Detroit and picked up a weight—125 pounds. 
Well, I picked it up twelve times— 

Yeah, um-hmmm. 

—just bragging off you know, and then the thirteenth time I 
keeled over—you see I barely got it half way and I keeled over. 
You see I had a sprained back for two years. 


[In I-22 the interviewer returns to the objective. In R-22 
it becomes clear that this question is not reaching the objec- 
tive, so the interviewer asks another open question (I-23) 
aimed at the same objective. R-24 is interesting. The re- 
spondent first answers, “No.” Then after a pause he mentions 
very tentatively an event which might possibly be related to 
his pain. The interviewer has been sufficiently permissive so 
that the respondent finally is able to bring out what appears to 
have been a rather embarrassing episode. The interviewer 
then follows this response with enough questions (I-26 to 1-29) 
to satisfy himself that the symptoms involved in this specific 
episode are unrelated to the patient's present difficulty.] 

You went over backwards? 
Yes, flipped right backward and the weight and all. 
Did the weight hit you or did it end up behind you? 
No—it was right back. I threw it, and when it got back of me 
it dropped. 
Where was your pain in your back at that time? 
The whole small of my back—I couldn’t pick up anything. 
[ust in the small of the back? Nowhere else except for that? 
o. 


O.K. Now this pain that you talk of, that has occurred since you 
were about age twenty-five— 
That’s right. 


[When the physician is assured of these facts, he (I-80) 
moe the patient back to a discussion of the present symp- 
toms. 


Would that occur when you were doing anything similar to that, 
or would it just come on spontaneously? 


No, just spontaneously. In other words every so often Pd— 
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Did you ever notice it at night? 

Um—I wouldn't say that—couldn’t say that. 

No relationship with night. 

No, I — 

No extra pain then? 

Hasn’t been aching then, not until three weeks back—then it 
really knocked me out. 

Yeah—but actually except for this discomfort which you had in 
your arm, before three weeks ago you were perfectly all right, is 
that right? 

Except, like you mentioned, spontaneously—I would, now and 
then, maybe a couple of years or so, you know, in between I 
would get this ache in my arm and— 

You never knew what brought that on? 

No. I never did. No. 

Never any association with doing anything, like lifting—or cough- 
ing or— 

Well I did, er, I did work in a coal yard for three years, and I 
worked in a factory on a block, but that was never hard work— 
as far as the coal was concerned, I mean, it wasn’t hard work. 
Was it the kind of thing, the kind of pain that you would feel 
after you lifted something too heavy for you, or a different kind 
of sensation from that? 

Gee, I couldn’t say. I've worked like a maniac for eight hours 
and nothing develops—nothing that hurts me at all—in fact I 
like to work. 

[I-81 to I-38. The interviewer is completing the description 
and symptoms of the initial onset of the patient’s complaint, 
thus fulfilling the first objective. This summary takes the form 
of a series of questions asked by the physician to verify the 
information which he already has. Where necessary, the phy- 
sician does not hesitate to cut off the patient’s repetition of 
previously obtained information. Nor does he permit the pa- 
tient to describe his present problems until the summary of the 
previous symptoms is complete.] 


O.K. And then three weeks ago you had this pain all of a sud- 
den—is that right? 

[I-39 is an example of the transitional statement described 
in an earlier chapter. The interviewer's “O.K.” informs the 
respondent that one section of the interview has been com- 
pleted and that the physician has sufficient information and is 
ready to move to other subjects. He then begins the second 
major objective, namely, determining the description and back- 
ground of the patient’s recent attack.] 


That’s right. 
Same kind of a pain you've had before over a past number of 


years? 
That’s right. I got up one day, I can't remember whether it was 


in the morning or the afternoon—but I felt it, you know what I 
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mean, I felt it between here and here, and I guess—I think I got 
one or two just slight jabs like, you know, and I held on and 
kinda tried to get my air again, and I told my wife about it, or 
ex-wife, let’s say, and I sat around for a while and the pain went 
away, and I went outside and it never bothered me after that 
and— 

This was when? 

About three weeks ago. 

Well, is this the same time you talked about—you told me about 
last night, that came on all of a sudden? 

No—no. 

It was before that. 


That stopped until Monday morning about eight o'clock. 

Well, now talking about the time when it came on suddenly three 
weeks ago. You said you were working on a fence at that time? 
Yes, I was. But I think I was in the house at the time. I re- 
member because— 

In other words you weren't working on a fence at that time? 
Well, Pd been working on the fence, I tell you the truth—for—oh 
—two or three— 

Well, that’s what I’m getting at—you werent working on the 
fence when this happened? 

No. No. I have been doing that for two, three months now 
and it’s pretty hard pounding the nails, but I was in the house 
when it happened. 

You were in the house. Do you remember when you woke up 
that morning if you had a pain? 

No, it didn’t hurt me then. 

Well, how did it come on? 


Just like you were going to jab—like a couple of days back, just 
a slight pain, and I got scared and I kinda hung onto it, and 
then I got another real slight one, you know—like— 

This is the one you’re talking about three weeks ago? 

That’s right. Ítwas— ` 


[R-39 to I-49 show problems of clarification. The respond- 


ent has difficulty in recalling the exact time at which the at- 


tack occurred and the circumstances under which it occurred. 
The respondent also succi 


eeds in confusing the interviewer as 
to the specific incident and circumstances which he is describ- 
ing. It seems likely that the interviewer’s persistent and com- 
mendable efforts to get the respondent’s meaning clear make 
the pace of the interview slower and the interaction somewhat 
bumpier than had previously been the case. Such a process 


of misunderstanding and clarification often poses a rapport 


problem. However, the interviewer insisted on clarifying the 


situation, and beginning with I-49 he is able to put together a 
reasonable summary of the information which the respondent 
has provided.] 

And you were in the house? 

Yes. 
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What time of day was it? 

It was—I wouldnt say—I'd say it was either in the morning or at 
night—late. 

Was it after a meal or not? 

No, I don’t think so. 

About the middle of the morning then, let’s say? 

Because I don’t eat—just drink coffee for breakfast, and I don’t 
eat until about three o'clock in the afternoon and then I go to 
work, so I— 

Uh-huh. 

I forgot to mention one other thing—maybe I did to you— 

Well wait, Bill. Let’s see if we can—let’s clarify this thing that 
happened three weeks ago before going into that. Do you re- 
member anything that day before you had this pain in your side 
that was bothering you? Was there any kind of discomfort in 
that region before this pain came on? 

Well, I would say no. 

You’d say no. In other words it came on suddenly like a bolt 
from the blue. 

Yeah, that’s it. 

Never felt it before? 

Not that pain three weeks ago—maybe a few years back I did— 
But not of that severity. 

No. 

Or was it? 

No. No, not except fifteen years back it hit me a couple of 
times, just light pains. 

But not like this? 

No. This time it really give me a kick. 

What did it feel like? 

Well, just like someone took a knife and slashed it across your 
skin, just a sharp jab. 

It felt sharp, in other words? 

Yeah, that’s right. 

Anything else besides that? 

No. Then it started to ache, then it started to ache and then it 
would keep running up and down here. 

Running back and forth from where to where? 

From my arms—from here to here. 

You spoke of it as being a throbbing kind of pain before. Was it 
this way again—or wasn’t it? 

Was this the three weeks back? 

Yeah—when you had the pain that time— 

Yeah. 

Was it throbbing or I mean a dull ache, or— 

[The interviewer now proceeds to elicit additional informa- 
tion regarding the character and circumstances of the patient’s 
pain. By and large the interviewer does this skillfully, through 
the use of open questions. It is perhaps worth remarking that 
the confusion that occurs around R-64 to R-67 appears to re- 
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sult from the respondent’s characterization of the pain as 
“sharp” rather than “throbbing,” which has been the descrip- 
tion used most frequently up to now. In this connection it is 
interesting to find that the phrase “throbbing pain” was intro- 
duced into the conversation not by the respondent but by the 
interviewer, in an effort to break the deadlock occasioned by 
the respondent's inability to characterize the pain. (See I-9 
and R-9.) In other words it now appears that I-9 was a bias- 
ing probe, and that the interviewer's misapprehensions about 
the throbbing character of the respondent’s pain resulted from 
this bias. The interviewer attempts to clarify this problem in 
1-67, failing to recall that it was he himself who introduced 
the notion of the throbbing pain. In the patient's response we 
find that he is still unable to characterize the pain. It seems 
clear that the doctor’s vocabulary for the description of pain is 
something the patient simply does not share, and that this dif- 


ference in terminology represents a serious handicap to their 
communication. ] 


Well, it was hurting me—my heart was hurting me for about an 
hour Pd say—I could hardly get my wind—then I went outside 
and forgot about it—it kinda stopped— 

That long a time. 


I fooled around, well I did work. — Well, I went outside. 


[R-67. The patient, unable to characterize the pain as the 
doctor has requested, resorts to the communication of interest- 


ing but irrelevant data. Unable to characterize the pain in 


the doctor’s terms, the patient attempts to describe it in terms 
familiar to himself, givin 


g expression at the same time to a 

repetition of the real source of his anxiety, “My heart was 
hurting me.”] 

Did it affect your breath at that time? 

Well, in other words, I grabbed for it—maybe that’s what made 

me go outdoors. 


(Pause.) Did you notice that when you coughed or when you 
sneezed, was it any worse at that time? 

Not the one three weeks ago. A couple of days back—yeah. 
Um-hmm. But not the one three weeks ago. $ 

No—it just lasted, let’s say about an hour or so. 


This pain was sharp, is that right, Bill? 
Yeah. 


[This communications difficulty is by no means ended. The 
doctor attempts again in I-72 to get a specific characterization 
of the pain, resorting to the highly directive question, “This 
pain was sharp, is that right, Bill?” The patient naturally 
enough agrees with the physician at this point, that it was in- 
deed sharp. Several responses later, however, the patient dem- 
onstrates that he is basically unable to characterize the pain.] 


It had no—there was nothing else besides that you noticed that 
bothered you at all? j 
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No. 

Was it at all burning in nature? 

Um—ah— 

Did it feel like a hot iron? 

Just an ache. 

Just an ache. It lasted for about an hour? 

Yeah, and then it went away and I went outside and went to 
work. 

You went to work again. 

Yeah. 

[The physician’s attempt at translation (I-75) is a good re- 
wording of the question (I-74) and retains its unbiased form, 
but does little to help the respondent. At this point the phy- 
sician moves on to another of his subobjectives: the duration 
of the pain. In I-76 and I-77 the interviewer provides us with 
examples of successful probes which are merely echoes of the 
respondent's previous statement but result in elaboration on 
those statements.] 

You were O.K. 

I just couldn't stay there and worry about it—you know what I 
mean—I couldn't. 

But you felt all right. You went to work on the fence? 

Yeah. Oh— 

Yeah, and then you were O. K. in every way—until just recently? 
That’s right. 

[In I-78 the interviewer uses a probe that is unfortunately 
directive. It consists of a flat assertion to the respondent, and 
is so worded that the respondent would have to contradict the 
physician in order to state that he felt any symptoms. More- 
over, when the respondent fails to agree with the physician 
that he “felt O.K.,” and instead volunteers other information, 
the interviewer persists in his own line of questioning, again 
requesting the respondent to agree that he “felt all right.”] 


And this most recent episode began two days ago, is that right? 


Monday. 

Last Monday? 

Monday. 

Today is Wednesday, right? 

Yes. 

And that again in the morning? 

Eight o'clock. I noticed it was five minutes after I ate— 

Five minutes after you ate. — Did you have coffee for breakfast? 

Yeah—I had three cups of coffee. 

That is your usual breakfast, is that right? 

Yeah. 

[This is a reasonably straightforward question, and its direc- 

tive character is perhaps understandable in the light of the 
fact that it is picking up a thread of response first given in 
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R-53. The question form “Is that your usual breakfast?” 
would have been preferable.] 
You felt all right that night? 
Oh yeah. 
[I-87. This is another example of the interviewer’s tendency 
to frame questions in assertive torm.] 


No trouble at all. 

Until a couple of days back—three weeks back—I felt all right. 

I paid no more attention to that—until I come up with— 

Was it the same kind of pain as before? 

Yeah, it was. But this was a good one. (Laughs. ) 

How long did that last? 

Oh, just a . . . (missed on recording). It felt like someone was 

shooting my arm and my back or something like that. By the 

time I walked ten more feet—why it got me again—gave me 

another one, see—and then I knew something was going wrong, 

so I sat in a chair for a few hours. (Part of response unintelli- 
ible.) 

f see, and, er—anything else associated with this pain? 

No. No. It was just between my arm and side. 

How did you feel? 

I felt weak—just like someone was squeezing the thing and 

pulling me down—in other words I just got limp like. 

Squeezing like what? 

Well, like someone was hanging on to this thing. 

Hanging on where? 

To the heart, we'll say. — Just seemed like someone was trying 

to pull it out or hanging on to it, you know? 

Feel like it was inside or outside? 

Yeah—inside—just like inside. 


[I-88 to I-95. In this series of questions the interviewer is 
attempting, with some success, to explore a number of dimen- 
sions of the respondent’s experience with the pain. Specif- 
ically, the physician wants to know the duration, character- 
istics of the pain, and the like. Although this sequence of 
penons is effective in terms of the information he is able to 

evelop, it seems likely that a funnel order of questions might 
have been more effective. Such a sequence might have begun 
with the doctor's inviting the patient to describe as much as he 


could remember of the circumstances and characteristics of the 
attack. 


The probing in this sequence of questions appears to have 
been permissive and well phrased on the whole, but it appears 
also to have become specific before the respondent was really 
ready for it. For example, when the respondent in R-88 be- 
gins a description of a situation, the physician interrupts to in- 
quire whether it was the same kind of pain he suffered before. 
In 1-90 the physician suggests still another dimension, the 
duration of the pain. It is interesting that the respondent has 
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generated sufficient momentum for a general description of his 
symptoms that he ignores I-90 entirely and proceeds with his 
own narrative. It is to the interviewer's credit that he re- 
sponds to this description with a more insightful and general- 
ized kind of probing (I-91 to 1-94).] 


Did that pain scare you, Bill, or not? 

Pardon? 

Did that pain scare you? 

Well, I—I’ll admit it did! After two good ones like that, why I 
got scared, yeah! 


[I-96 represents a sudden change of pace. The physician 
changes the context of the discussion to inquire about the pa- 
tient’s reaction to the pain. It is difficult to evaluate this 
question. It is certainly a digression in terms of content, and 
since the physician does not pursue this line of questioning, we 
must assume that it does not represent an important objective 
at this point in the interview. Moreover, its effect on the re- 
spondent is to stop him completely for a moment (see R-96). It 
seems likely that the question is a result of a sudden insight on 
the part of the physician that the patient is showing a good 
deal of anxiety, and is an effort to bring that anxiety into the 
open. In this respect he is eventually successful (see R-97). 
It is possible that the remainder of the interview is benefited by 
the fact that this anxiety has been expressed and faced to this 
extent.] : 

Were you short of breath at that time? 

Er, well, I wasn’t really short of breath—I was more or less 
gasping, we'll say, a little bit but not much. 

What position did you get in to make it feel better? 

I just sat down in a chair and kinda leaned back. 

Leaned back, um-hm. 

Leaned back, I couldn’t do anything. Just hung on to it. More 
or less I was waiting for it to hit me again. (Laughs.) And 
then I took about three breaths—a good three breaths and those 
three breaths, oh, not right away but let’s say maybe an hour 
later I took a breath and got another one. 

When you took a breath? 

About three breaths I took and each one—so I quit—I mean I— 
Did you move around at that time? When you were in the 
chair? 

Yes, I moved. : 

Did it hurt when you moved at all? 

No, but it kept on aching—it just ached—it ached all the way 
until night time. It ached all the way to night—until I went to 
bed. 

Did you take anything to eat at all that day? 

I had a bow] of soup, that is all I had. 

Was ita strong soup, Or what was— 

Vegetable soup, r 


s soup. 
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Did that affect it at all? 

No. 

You had no pain any place else? 

No. 

Your bowels had been O.K. 

They are O.K. Been O.K. for years and years. 

You never had any yellow jaundice at all? 

No. : 
Does any particular food bother you—any particular food give 
you trouble? : 

No—I can eat anything. 

Um-hmm. Did you ever have any pain in your belly at all? 
No, sir. 


Did you ever have any trouble passing your water at all? 
No. 


Or in your kidneys or in your bladder? > 
No. — Not unless sometimes when I drink too much beer—it 
feels—it begins to hurt and then I quit. 


[I-103 to I-118. In this series the interviewer is asking ques- 
tions in an attempt to find out what might be related to the pa- 
tient’s pain. These questions would have been less susceptible 
to bias if they had been worded without the implied response. 
For example, in I-109 the question might better have been 
asked, “Did you ever have yellow jaundice?”] 

Uh-huh. 

I mean my kidney, the right one— 

Then after it started last Monday, then it went away Monday 
night, is that right? And you went to sleep. eae 
It really didn’t go away. I laid down with it hurting me—with it 
aching, see—I put that electric hot pad on—and I must have 
fallen asleep because I was scared to lay down because you know 
how it is, you just think about different things. 

Ee do you mean you were scared to lay down—scared to go to 
sleep 


Yeah. (Laughs.) Scared I wouldn’t wake up any more, and 
didn’t know what to expect. 


[In I-115 the interviewer makes two erroneous assumptions 


in the question—that the pain went away Monday night and 
that the patient went to sleep. Notice that the respondent 
had to go to some length to contradict this—“It really didn't 
go away.” It is clear that he did fall asleep sometime during 
the night, but that he fell asleep sitting in a chair, as we shal 
see later on. In this case the respondent did correct the erro- 
neous assumptions made by the interviewer. One wonders in 
how many more cases the interviewer has been left with false 
assumptions because the respondent did not go to the length 
that would be required to correct them. 


The probe of I-116 is unbiased and simply asks the respond- 
ent to clarify his meaning. On the other hand, it appears not 
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too well chosen in the light of the preceding response. In 
R-115 the respondent is obviously asking for understanding 
and reassurance— ‘You know how it is.” The interviewer re- 
sponds, not by offering this understanding and reassurance, but 
rather with a request for clarification. Although the respond- 
ent goes on to clarify his feelings, we cannot help speculating 
on the greater effectiveness which might have been achieved 
with some such response as “Yes, I can see how that sort of 
thing would frighten you.” Such a probe would have repre- 
sented an interviewer response to the attitude, as well as the 
content of the respondent's previous statement. Such a dem- 
onstration of interviewer sensitivity to respondent attitude al- 
most invariably builds a stronger interviewer-respondent rela- 
tionship, and in this case would probably have resulted in val- 
uable information.] 

Uh-huh. 

So that when I laid down with the pad like this here (a heating 

pad)—I just put my head back and must have fallen to sleep, 

because the next thing I knew it was morning and I was sitting 


the same way. 
Did you feel all right? 
Yeah. Took the pad off and gave the kids breakfast, woke them 
up and sent them off to school, and then had my usual two or 
three cups of coffee—I usually drink three or four cups, it isn’t 
strong coffee. And by gosh—not even an hour I would say, the 
damned thing took off and started aching again. —It ached un- 
til yesterday. 
And did you have that sudden pain again or just an ache? 
No, just an ache. A dull ache come on it and it stayed until I 
saw you last night. 
I see, did it go away last night or not? 
Yeah—it went when I went to sleep. — You know when I was 
talking to you here, well, it was still annoying me—I mentioned 
it to you—but then when I laid down on my side and just didn’t’ 
give a darn no more, you know, and— (Laughs.) 
It went away. P 
I got up this morning and haven't got it except, oh, twenty min- 
utes ago it started aching right down here—right here. I was 
sitting . . . (unintelligible). It wasn’t up here—the other one 
was here—just seemed like something running around in there 
and trying to get past the door and can’t get nowhere. That is 
the way it seems to me. It seems like a bunch of blood clots. 
(Laughs.) That is the way it seems to me. (Snickers. ) 
How about— 
Nothing here though. 
Nothing in your chest at all? 
No. 
[I-120 to I-123 are attempts at getting more information 
about the individual’s condition. An analysis of the respond- 
ent’s answers in the same sequence indicates that underlying 
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attitudes of fear, worry, concern, are being expressed. He is 
responding to the request for factual information in terms of 
attitude. He says, “I laid down on my side and just didn’t 
give a darn no more,” and “It seems like a bunch of blood 
clots.” Other indications also show the tension and concern 
which he is suffering. The physician disregards these attitudes 
and focuses on facts. This may be correct in terms of the 
interviewer's particular objectives. We wonder, however, 
whether one objective of this interview should not be to per- 
mit the respondent to explore his attitudes somewhat more 
completely. The type of response which would have helped 
to get at the attitude would have been “You were really quite 
worried as to what would happen, weren't you?” This would 
appear to summarize what the respondent has actually been 
saying throughout this series.] 

That’s for today. How about yesterday—did you have pain just 

in the arm yesterday or— 

No, this was aching— 

Aching. 

Yeah, it was aching all the time. 

What kind of a feeling was that? 

ane rane ache—like a tooth. 

Ani understand this was not at all affected by anything you 

would do—is that right? That is, if you got sel e 

5 z 2E you got up 

yourself, would that— 

No—no, that wouldn’t—no, nothing at all. (Long pause.) 

One more thing I was going to mention. Yesterday, well, not 

yesterday, but before I came here-ah-oh, I would say about five 

times through the day, through the whole day, I would notice 


while it was aching, just like water dribbling—you know what I 
mean— 


In your chest? 

Yes. Just like it was in the heart I would say—just like water 
getting through it. You can just feel it, just like you could feel 
something really loose (laughs) flapping like it was trying to go 
away. Just for a few seconds, then it'd go away. That was just 


about five times through the whole day, and I never felt it no 
more. 


Just then? 
Yes. 


[The patient’s response in R-127 is interesting. Notice that 
after his first statement there is a pause. Apparently the 
physician is writing some notes. After considerable silence, 
the respondent comes out with a careful statement describing 
how he felt, and what some of his symptoms were. He makes 
one of the longest statements about his condition that he has 
made thus far in the interview. This illustrates the value of 
the pause, which often is one of the best probing techniques 
the interviewer has at his disposal. The fact is that in the 


unhurried, leisurely pace of an interview much material comes 
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out spontaneously without the need for the interviewer to fill 
gaps in the conversation with some sort of comment.] 


Just then. Have you ever had any pain in your back at all? 
You mean up? 

Yeah. 

No, not except a strained back— 

Down low— 

Had that for a couple of years— 

I see. 

And I couldn’t do anything— 

Um-hmm. 

It didn’t seem like it affected this here. It might have some- 
thing to do in later years. 

Have you ever had any venereal infections? 

No—none. 

Have you ever had any discharge down below at all? 

No. 

No infection from a woman or anything like that? 

No. 

Have you had blood tests for that at all? 

Gee, I don’t know. 

You have had no particular pain in your back? 


No. 
No difficulty walking? 
No 


No numbness of your arms or your legs? 

No. 

No tingling—as though your arm or your leg was asleep? 
No—not unless this darn thing here (part unintelligible) . . . 
this came on about three years ago. 

What? 

This here. 

Oh, that little bump there. 

About three years ago I noticed it grew out and it stayed there. 
Maybe that has got something to do with this sore arm. 

No swelling anywhere else? 

No. No place on my body. (Pause. ) 


[I-127 to I-145 represent a straightforward series of ques- 
tions in which the physician is ruling out the possibility of a 
variety of diseases. On the whole, these seem to be success- 
fully asked and promptly answered. The only criticism here 
is the interviewer's frequent use of the assertive question form, 


which we have noted earlier.] 
You say you—are you divorced now, Bill, or what? 


[I-146. Here the physician is beginning to attack his fourth 
major objective: the discovery of relevant facts about the 
patient’s family life and social adjustment. His opening ques- 
tion develops a good deal of important information.] 
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Well, I am divorced now for a little over a year. I’m making 
plans to marry her. It was just a big misunderstanding. She 
was running a restaurant with her brother, and then they used to 
stay out a little bit at night and Td have to stay home and watch 
the kids and I got mad about it. I told my attorney to go give 
her a talking to and instead she says, “Well, if you don’t like it, 
give me a divorce.” (Laughs.) 

So much for that, eh? (Laughs.) That was her brother? 
What? 

With her brother? 


They parted anyway. She’s home now. — She is my age. 
She’s a nice woman. 


[1-147 and 1-148 are requests for clarification, and the re- 
spondent ignores them to continue his narrative.] 


How do you get along now, all right? 
OK 


You don’t have any trouble getting along with her now, or what? 
No, none whatsoever. 


Live together now? 


Yeah—but not sleep together—I just got a room— (Laughs. ) 
Yeah. 


Just for—well, for different purposes—in other words not living 
in adultery, you see, at all. 
Um-hmm. 


I got three boys there, and I don’t think . . . (end of statement 
unintelligible). 


[I-149 and I-150 are examples of the difficulties which arise 
from biased question wording. The interviewer uses a ques- 
tion wording which leads the respondent to say that he is now 
getting along satisfactorily with his wife. Subsequently, con- 
trary information is developed (see R-160 through R-163). 
It is likely that a general question, such as “Would you tell me 
something about your home situation,” would have produced 
more satisfactory results. It is in answer to I-151 that the 
respondent begins to give information which provides the 
physician with some of his most valuable insights—and inci- 
dentally, contradicts entirely R-149 and R-150.] 

(Unintelligible. ) 

I don’t know, she just must have got—she is a Catholic and that 
is what I can’t understand. She goes to church every Sunday 
and she gets home and gets (unintelligible) . . . out of the 
way and—Maybe she is a cold woman now, I don’t know. 
Uh-huh. 

And I don’t go out and . . . (unintelligible) . 


But you are able to get along with her sexually though, is that 
right or what? 
[1-156 is another example of a biased question which the 


respondent corrects. The respondent is speaking softly and 
with considerable intensity. ] 
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Oh yes, before that, sure. Well, she had a child, you see—like 
I told you, I got a boy fourteen months—well, after that she, 
well—wouldn’t have anything to do with me. 

She was scared. 

Just scared. She had it at the —__— Hospital. She was just 
scared and wouldn’t have nothing more— She don’t want no 
baby—I can’t even touch her now. I don’t sleep with her. — I 
have my own room upstairs. I got a lot of tools and a lot of 
stuff there and I— I could have stayed with my folks but ain't 
no sense. I got a job at the ——— Airport for nine years. I 
got all kinds benefits and stuff—you know what I mean— I like 
the kid and like her. She just says, “When the time comes, Pll 
marry you again,” and it’s finished. — Otherwise we get along 
perfectly. In fact, if you want to talk to her she will be here at 
six o’clock or six-thirty tonight. 

[I-157. This appears to be an insightful probe. The inter- 
viewer here seems to have caught the psychological import of 
the preceding response and, as the rich response in R-157 
suggests, the question has a facilitating effect.] 

Have you had any recent difficulty at all with her, or—or— 


No. — Nothing at all. 

How about during the past six months, 
come any worse or any better? 

You mean besides a slight argument? 


Yes— 
No, I never argue with her. I just get mad at her at times and 


I figure— Well, when I would get mad you know I wouldn’t 
feel good, so I cut that out, completely, I mean I— 

[I-159. Here again the interviewer shows considerable skill 
and insight. When the respondent insists on characterizing 
his present family situation as untroubled, in spite of the un- 
usual facts which he has already communicated, the physician 
switches the frame of reference and asks the respondent 
whether things have been getting better or worse. As R-160 
indicates, the approach is successful.] 


What do you mean, you wouldn't feel good? 
I would just start hurting like—aching. 


What kind of pain was that? $ z 
About the same thing. It wasnt no sharp pain, just an ache, 


and I would have to hang on, and I told her, I said— Well, you 
know how a woman is, she'll always try to stick you one way or 


another, whether something is wrong oF not. 


Whi an, “stick you”? 
cae To ans things this way, and I tell her 


Well, in other words, a tee dak ae 
it’ augl and then she starts— 
ie aon and Maa d at her and walk out. And I figure as 


and all— I get ma 
= = te ogi can feel my blood pressure rise and then Pd 
get an ache, and I told her about it— 


Um-hmm. 


say? Have things be- 
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The kids got the same way like their old man— 

When you feel your blood pressure rise—what do you mean by 
that? 

Well, you know, you can feel your face burning, that you're get- 
ting mad about something or other—you know— 

And how long after these things do you start having trouble with 
your chest? 

It would last—oh, it would last maybe a couple of hours—two or 
three hours maybe, until I have to cool off myself— 

Sure, sure. 


I go outside and tell her to forget about it. 


[1-159 to I-167. In these passages the interviewer and 
respondent appear to be working together successfully. The 
interviewer has simplified and restricted his probe questions, 
and the respondent is playing a more important part in the 
interaction and contributing more of the total volume of com- 
munication. One reason for the success appears to be that 
the interviewer now is following the respondent’s flow of 
thought, rather than pursuing his own paths. Here he is using 
questions which are more respondent-oriented. It is interest- 
ing that the successful probes in many cases consist of no more 
than a murmur of agreement or understanding (I-160, 1-164, 
I-167).] 

What can you do to forget about it? 

Work—I mean just, just go outside and—well, work. Stay out 
there. — I got four acres there, and I just work around the 
garage. — Nothing heavy though. 

That makes you feel better. 


[The interviewer is equally successful in summarizing and 
responding to the attitudes which the patient expresses 
(L-169).] 

Yeah—just as soon as I get away from her, she gets— 
What kind of work do you do when you— i 


[I-170. Occasionally the interviewer misjudges the respond- 
ent’s needs in rather conspicious fashion. Here, for example, 
the physician has interposed a question about the kind of work 
the patient does, at a time when the respondent is motivated 
to continue the narrative about his way of resolving tense 
situations with ihis wife. It is significant that this question is 
relevant from the physician’s point of view but appears irrele- 
vant to the respondent at this point. The patient seizes the 
first opportunity to return to his previous line of discussion.] 

tds I got this shop in the garage—I got a great big garage—1 
see. 

And she is pretty easy to get along with. I find for myself that 

I have to cool off, on account of this here—that something is 

going wrong. That's all there is to it. And I told her and I 

told the kids— Kids both have an automobile and they are 
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always asking me one thing and another, and I am no mechanic 
but if I give them everything—they both have a car and the old 
lady have a car and I ain't got any. (Laughs.) — And they 
are always asking, and between the baby and her old man, lives 
with us too, you know, and between him—he’s an alcoholic— 
Um-hmm. 

and he’s got booze there all the time and— 

Does he get in trouble too, or not? 

No. He's just— 

What kids are you talking about now? 

My children. 

Have a car? 

One boy, he goes to college. 

Oh, these are other kids of yours now? By the first marriage? 
No, the same one—same one— 

Oh, I see—In other words this was your third child—this one 
that came— 

Yes. 

I see. 

I got Frank, he is going to ——- (college) and Dick is going 
to high school and Tommy was born about fourteen months 
ago— 

Um-hmm. 

‘And—well, between all them people there I got a mess. 

Sure— Before this trouble came up two weeks ago, did you 
notice any of the same kind of difficulties when you’d get in some 
kind of an emotional difficulty, that this thing would come on, or 
when you'd get mad? — Or let us put it this way. Three 
weeks ago was there anything that you knew of that could have 
caused this pain to come on you—the one that came on you three 
weeks ago? 

[I-180. This question begins with a rather cumbersome 
summary attempt on the part of the interviewer to see whether 
the patient can provide any additional situational factors to 
explain his symptoms. It concludes, however, with a well- 
worded invitation to the patient to search his memory for such 
situational factors, and it is significant that this open question 
is productive of additional information.] 


I don’t know, unless I— (Pause.) No—well, I'll tell you frankly, 
I did drink whiskey up to three weeks ago until I got that first 


jab— 
Um-hmm. 
In the heart or wherever it was. 

[R-181. Here the patient is beginning the difficult task of 
telling the physician that he has been drinking habitually and 
heavily. Throughout the interview, the interviewer has been 

missive, and uncritical of the respondent. A 


accepting, per 
good relationship has developed, and it is a result of the re- 
lationship that the patient is able to communicate this em- 
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barrassing information. The stammers and pauses which 
characterize R-180, followed by the sudden “Well, I'll tell you 
frankly,” illustrate the respondent's difficulty in communicating 
this material. In J-181 through I-186 the interviewer con- 
tinues successfully the uncritical drawing out of information 
regarding his drinking habits.] 

You drank pretty heavy did you, or not? 

Well—let’s say a half a pint a day anyway—but that would be 

through the whole day put together. 

And that was for—for how long had you been doing that? 

Oh—guess for years. (Laughs.) 

How many years? — Twenty years? 

Oh—no, I didn’t do it too much in the service. Er—well, when 

I came back later on I didn’t touch it too much—as long as— 

In a words, for about ten years you have been drinking that 

muc! 


As long as her old man was around, why I helped him on it. 
(Both laugh.) 

Is there anything over the past—that happened three weeks ago 
—that you noticed that began this thing on you? 
No—not—unless maybe it was the whiskey, but I— 


[Here the interviewer attempts again to develop material 
regarding situational factors and onset of symptoms. The 
respondent answers by communicating his anxiety that drink- 
ing may have been responsible for his symptoms. ] 

Where was your wife three weeks ago? 


[I-187. It is apparent here that the physician has become in- 
terested in the association of the respondent’s symptoms and 
his recurring crises with his wife. In the language of Chap- 
ter 4, he has now developed a specific hypothesis, which be- 
comes an additional objective for his interview and which he 
now proposes to test by means of additional information. Ear- 
lier in the interview it seemed that the physician hypothesized 
that his patient was describing a typical cardiac episode, and 
that his objective was to obtain an accurate description of 
symptoms prior to physical examination. It now appears that 
the physician has permitted himself at least one alternative hy- 
pothesis, namely that the patient’s pains represent a psycho- 
somatic reaction to interpersonal difficulties with his wife- 
It remains for him to explore and test this hypothesis. ] 

She was at home, 
Your home? 
Yes. She was at home. 


And this was—what day was it? Was it Sunday you said? 


Geez, I don’t know what day it was. I would have to ask her, 
because I know it was one day when I was sitting in the house 
and I got that jab and at—at the same time she was barking 
about something and I told her to keep quiet and I said, “Leave 
me alone.” I said, “I don’t feel good.” That is all I told her- 
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She must have caught on because—or rather she didn’t catch on, 

because she kept on talking about one thing or another and I just 

got up and walked away. 

[R-189. The new line of questioning is turning up important 

information. ] 

And when did you have the py 

Well, I had that just right about that time—in the morning. 

Well, when did it come on real suddenly? You say it came on 

real suddenly before that? 

Yes. 

Do you remember what you were doing when it came on? 

No, I don’t. I was in the house, I know that. 

Were you talking to your wife at all? 

I might have been. 

Did you ever get mad at her at that time? 

(Laugh.) No—I wouldn't say— 

Um-hmm, and what about that— 

If I had drunk too much the night before, would that have done 

it? 

Well, I don't know. (Pause.) Did you have any trouble with 

your wife that day—do you remember, or don’t you remember? 

[I-189 to I-196. In this sequence the interviewer, following 

a funnel order of questions, attempts to lead the respondent 
further into a discussion of the situation immediately preceding 
the onset of symptoms, especially his interaction with his wife 


at this time.] 

No—not besides a little under—a little misunderstanding now and 
then. — I don’t argue with her like that—I like the little kid 
and I don’t want to go around arguing with her. She is a little 
choppy. I just walk away from her. 

Uh-huh. — Your wife’s like a little kid? 

No. I mean, I like the little boy I got. 


Oh, I see— 
And—ah—a woman is a woman, — Well, especially the one I 


got. She’s always yapping about one thing or another so I 
just have to get away from her— (Laughs.) 
Sure, sure. — ‘Ah—and—ah—when you want to get away from 


her, what do you usually do? 
Go outside for a couple—two, three hours and forget about it. I 


come back, I don’t say no more. 3 2. 
Do you remember when you had this pain in your chest a long 


time ago? Do you know what caused it or brought it on? 
[1-200 to 1-208. In this sequence of questions it appears that 
the physician, feeling that the symptoms are related to the pa- 
tient’s crises with his wife, is trying to lead him either to cor- 
roborate or at least to share in this insight. It is clear, how- 
ever, from 1-200 and the succeeding responses, that the patient 
is either unable or unwilling to express this insight at this 


time.] 
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, I don’t. No—I just don’t remember. ; 
Be yoi remember aan: you got mad a while back, that you 
ight have— i 
Na Zeer that’s been so many years back, I wouldn’t—unless 
like you said— 
Yeah—um-hmm. , 
It might have been from that straining myself with the weights. 
Maybe I was doing it wrong—see—but it was more or less like I 
say, bragging off. Picked this hundred twenty-five pounds 
twelve times. I'll remember that to my dying day. 


[R-202 is an excellent example of the length to which the 
patient will go to avoid the pressure of linking his symptoms to 
his relationship with his wife. The discussion of weight-lifting 
is completely irrelevant at this point, and the erroneous state- 
ment on the part of the patient, that the pian suggested 
the weight-lifting might have been responsible, is especially in- 
teresting. ] 

When this happened last Monda 
Wwere—what you were doing? 
Yeah. I sent the kids off to school. I fixed their breakfast, 


waked them up and sent them both to school. One goes with 
the bus and the other goes with the car— 


When does your wife get to work? 
She don’t work. 


She don’t work? 
She sleeps. She sleeps with the baby. I don’t bother her. 
Um-hmm. She stays in the house? 

Yeah, she stays home. Then the kid gets u 


y, do you remember where you 


You bring the coffee up to her, do you? 
Yeah—she’s all right. 


No, no. — After I send th 
late. After I sent the child 


pat like that out of a clear sky. 
Have you had any shortness of breath at all, Bill? 


[Beginning with I-209 the physician resumes the methodical 
exploration for his case history.] 
No—not since I don’t smoke. 
No swelling in your ankles? 
No. 
No shortness of breath at night? 
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R: No—never gasp for air—(unintelligible). 
212. I: Anybody in your family ever have heart trouble? 
No. 


R: 

218. I: O.K. And what kind of work are you doing? 

R: Nothing. (Laughs.) I have been sitting for eight and one-half 
years. See, I work at the airport and what they call the fuel 
dump—the gas storage. And it is just like you were going to the 
gas station, They come with their trucks, the airline trucks, to 
the bulk plant, and all I do is take the meter reading and, oh, and 
give them two or three thousand gallons, whatever they want, 
and they go on. 


214. I: And you've been doing that for eight years, have you? 
R: Yes. 
215. I: Just about the same thing? 
R: Yeah. About the same thing. No hard work out there. 
216. I: Yeah. Have you had the same job—have you kept it right 
along? 
R: Yes, ever since I came home from the service. 
217. I: Has your drinking ever interfered with your job? 
R: Pardon? 

[I-217. Here the physician interjects a question in a content 
area to which the respondent earlier has demonstrated consid- 
erable sensitivity. The respondent’s bland “Pardon?” is prob- 
ably an expression of blocking or resistance rather than a sim- 
ple misunderstanding of the question, although it is possible 
that the sudden shift of context has created a misunderstand- 
ing. In R-96 we saw the same respondent behavior when a 
question was asked which presented some of the same psycho- 
logical problems.] 

218. I: Has your drinking ever interfered with your job? 
R: No. 


[I-218. The interviewer repeats the question and is re- 
warded with a specific response. Responses 218 through 235 
are a fairly routine process of obtaining historical information 
without any notable problems of emotion or understanding.] 


219. I: You have been able to work right along every day? 

R: Well—I wouldn’t drink on the job. I mean I have a little bit at 
home maybe, or a bottle of beer, or even two—but I never go 
to work drunk—I don’t believe in that. 

220. I: Um-hmm. What did you do before the war? Anything in par- 
ticular? 

R: Before the war, for two years I worked for the —___, the 

newspaper— 

I see. 

That was light work. 

Where were you in service? 

(Part missing.) 

Where were you in this country? ‘ 

First I got out of ———— and got shipped to———_— , _____, 
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for boot training. From —____, —_____, well, I got a fur- 
lough and came back—oh, I don’t know how many days—any- 
way, when I went back we got sent on a train to San Francisco, 
I believe. — We waited nine weeks at ______, I believe, to 
be shipped. Nobody knew what was going to happen—so I got 
shipped in nine weeks. 

Excuse me, Bill, I wasn’t listening then—where did you start out? 
After boot camp? 

Yeah. 

To pau 

Were you always in this country, or did you go abroad? 

I went as far as—Pearl Harbor was as far as I got. 

And when was that? 

What year, you mean? 

Yeah. 

Well, I would say in ’45. 

*45? You see much action, did ya? 

No, I don’t believe I seen any. We'd get shakedown. 

What is the total length of time you were in the service? 
Twenty-two months, I would say. I know I got in March 1, 
1944, to until about ’46 in December. 

O.K. You average half a pint a day drink—is that right? 


[1-231 appears to be a rather directive question form, but in 
fact it represents only a restatement of information previously 
given by the respondent.] 

Uh-huh. 

And how much do you smoke a day? 

I don’t smoke, 

ue you taking any kind of medicine now at all? 
o. 


ars your mother and father still living? 
es, 


Are they well? 
Um-hmm. 

Are they alive? 

Yes, 

How old are they? 

Oh, they’re—I would 
works up there. 

Any brothers or sisters? 
Yes. 

And are they alive and well? 
Yes, 


say they are sixty-three apiece. My dad 


[This is an excellent example of a double-barreled question 
and of the problem such a question entails. The phrase “alive 
and well, while common enough and easily understood, makes 
the respondent's “Yes” completely ambiguous. Is he stating 
that both his brothers and sisters are alive and that they are 
well, or is the “Yes” a qualified response? ] 
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No trouble at all? 
No. 
No illness? 
No. 
[I-241. The interviewer responds to this problem of ambig- 
uity by asking a separate (although directive) probe question 
about their health.] 


You got three children? 
Yes. 
And they are all well? 

[I-243. This is another example, although not a serious one, 
of a persistent interviewer tendency to ask simple questions in 
directive form. The implication of this wording is conducive 
to an affirmative response. Preferable wording would have 
been, “How is their health?”] 


Yes. 
Have you ever been exposed to tuberculosis? 


Pardon? 
Have you ever been exposed to tuberculosis? 


No. I don’t see how. 

Anybody in the, uh, —say aunts or uncles or cousins ever have 
any serious diseases that you know about—cancer or mental di- 
sease or heart trouble or diabetes? 

[I-246. This is a good example of the shotgun type of ques- 
tion, which has serious defects. The interviewer asks a gen- 
eral question and provides a partial definition by mentioning 
some specifics. This sort of question has two problems. First 
it taxes the respondent’s memory, and second, it assumes that 
the respondent has the ability to define or complete the inter- 
viewer's definition of “serious diseases.” If the objective is 
merely to get a superficial inventory of prominent family ill- 
nesses, this may be sufficient. If, on the other hand, the inter- 
viewer needs to know these facts in detail, it would be pref- 
erable to use a separate question for each illness in which he is 


interested.] 
Well, my—that I would 
here about a year ago. 
Fat, was he? 
Uh-huh. He was sixty years 
chubby. 


No ulcers in the family anywhere? 
No, my sister got gall bladder stones, or whatever. That was 


years and years ago. That is about all I can remember. 
Okey-doke. And did you ever have any serious illness as a 
child at all? s 
[I-249. Here the interviewer begins a series of questions on 
the respondent’s own illness history. This question is parallel 
to 1-246 and involves the same problem of definitions of the 
phrase “serious illness.” In this case, however, the interviewer 


mt know now, but I know one uncle died 
He had a heart attack. Gee, he was fat. 


old. He was pretty—pretty 
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solves the problem by means of a skillful application of the 
funnel sequence of questions.] 
Double pneumonia when I was seven. 
Um-hmm. Anything else? 
[Here the interviewer uses a probe question to evoke further 
general responses in answer to the “serious illness query.] 
No. 
Did you ever, uh, have rheumatic fever? 


[I-251. Having asked the general question about serious ill- 
ness, and having probed for additional responses in that area, 
the interviewer now begins a series of probe questions relating 
to disease categories in which he is specifically interested.] 

No. 

Any skin trouble at all? Did you ever break out—ever have a 
red rash, scarlet fever? 

No. Nothing like that, unless—I got a—one here on my knee. 
It’s been on for years. 

What’s that? 

I don’t know what the devil it is. It might be . . . (laughs a 
little, unintelligible words) something like this here. 

You have had that for a long time? : 
Yes, and that’s about all. It keeps itching. I had one on this 
leg here. , 
Did you ever have, did you ever have measles, mumps, chicken 
pox. . . (unintelligible word) ? 

I wouldn’t remember that. 

Did you ever have any kidney trouble that you know about? 


Kidney trouble? No, except too much beer puffed one of ’em 
out, this one. 


What do you mean? 

I mean this would ache. 

When you had a lot of beer? 

For a couple days, then Pd quit that. 
Isee. This was how long ago? 


onae few years back, Td say. Td say about eight, nine years 
ack. 


Did you have 

trouble? 

No. One day I drank 

(laugh) and I—that was 

Did you have any joint tri 

How do you mean that? 
[I-261. Here we h 


any other trouble at that time, or just that one 


just too many—twelve bottles of beer 
at my brother-in-law’s. 
ouble when you were young? 


ave a rather humorous example of a com- 
The respondent has been preoccupie 
: of his indulgence in alcohol. The inter- 
viewer, however, is preparing to move on to questions regard- 
ing rheumatism and arthritis. Under the circumstances, the 
unintentional pun involving the phrase “joint trouble,” and the 
resulting respondent confusion, were almost inevitable.] 
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Any kind of arthritis when you were young? 

No. No. 

Uh-huh. Have you had any illnesses since you've been, since 
you've been grown up? Any kind of sickness? 

Just had flu. About every second year I get it for about seven 
or eight days. 

Uh-huh. What’s that consist of? 

Oh, just shakes. When I get the shakes and go get a shot from 
the doctor and some pills, and it will go away. 

What do you mean “shakes”? 

Well it, well, you know how it, how it feels—like you are catch- 
ing a cold, and you start shaking. — I knew it would be the 
flu, so I'd right away get in bed. 

[I-264. This is the first of two good examples of interviewer 
probing for the purpose of defining a term employed by the 
respondent. In R-263 the respondent says that he has had the 
flu. The interviewer asks him for his definition of this disease. 
The respondent then defines it with a highly colloquial phrase 
(R-264). The interviewers probe in J-265 evokes a more 
complete description.] 

What kind of shots would the doctor give you? 

I don’t know what it was. Td go to the same one I was to yes- 
terday. Hed give me something, give me some pills and— 
Oh, it would fix it up pretty well? 

Yeah, hmmm, soon’s the cold—I’d get a cold at the same time, 
runny nose—and that would—they’d both be right together al- 
ways, but now there is a preventative. Company makes you 
go and get it, but I missed this year. 

Uh-huh. O.K. Any operations? 


No. 

No operations? Any serious injuries at allP Have you broken 
anything? 

No. ; , 

Any bones? Have you ever been in any serious accidents? 

No. (Pause.) One thing though. I don’t know if you noticed 


esterday, I did, when I was—well, Pd say I was about eighteen 
Eason, eighteen, nineteen—right in there, and a fellow did 
hit me right here. We was on the street corner and he was a 
pretty big, big guy. — T'll tell you how it happened. His 


brother called— 

[R-270. The respondent's first answer is an unqualified neg- 
ative. When the interviewer pauses, however, the respondent 
proceeds to communicate material which contradicts his pre- 
vious negative statement. He has had an accident which he 
considers serious, and even after twenty years it is an event which 
calls forth a good deal of emotion. The initial negative state- 
ment and subsequent halting contradiction and bringing out of 
difficult material are typical of a respondent who is trying to 
verbalize emotional facts and attitudes. From the point of 
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view of interviewing technique, it is of crucial importance that 
the pacing and atmosphere of the interview at this pon 
permitted the respondent to verabalize this material as he felt 
able to do.] 


Where did he hit you? No, I— 


[I-271. The interviewer, concentrating on the medical as- 
pects of the case, underestimates the implications of the pre- 
ceding response. As a result he cuts off the respondent's inco- 
herent narrative rather abruptly. At an earlier time in the 
interview this might have been destructive to the interviewer- 
respondent relationship. At this point the relationship appar- 
ently is sufficiently well established so that no real damage 
is done.] 

He hit me right here. 

Oh. Yuh. 

Right in this spot. This is the spot now. 

What'd he hit you with? 

With his fist. — I didn’t expect it. 

Uh-huh. 

He called my sister—he had two brothers— 

How long did the pain last after you had that? 

Oh, for years. It lasted for years. 

For years? Do you still feel it? 

No. No more. I don’t know if I—if you noticed yesterday 
when I looked at you. It was right in here, this rib right in here. 
Um-hmm. N 
He just give me a good one. That did, that did affect something 
though, Doc. What I mean is, after he gave me one, the next 
day I really—I really felt that. It might have started from, that 
time on, too. I dunno. ’Cause, boy, it was really achin’ the 
whole time. 

You were about eighteen years old then? 

Yes. 

Do you get any headaches? 

Oh, not, not unless I don’t eat in the 
Isee. How has your weight been? 
Pardon? 

How has your weight been? 

Oh, it’s all right. 

Stable? No change? 


[This is another example of a mild but easily avoidable di: 
rectiveness in question wording. Such a phrasing as Hee 
your weight changed lately?” would have avoided the gentle 
pressure toward a negative response. ] 

Well, it’s going down now. 

How much have you lost in th t si th: 

Er—well, from 197— = 
Well, that’s right. You have lost . 
I am now about 175. 


morning or something. 


- » (unintelligible). a 
I was too fat carrying that around, an 
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I started thinking about my uncle being fat, and figured Pd 
better get it down and quit everything. 

[R-284. This is the latest of a number of cases (for example, 
R-272) in which the respondent answers a routine question by 
conveying something of the anxiety which he feels about his 
present physical situation. The interviewer largely ignores the 
attitudinal and emotional aspects of the response, and presses 
on with the inventory of physical symptoms. Whether or not 
this should be regarded as an error in interviewing technique 
must be determined in terms of the interview objectives. If 
the purpose of the interview includes therapy or even the ven- 
tilation of respondent anxiety, more sensitivity to such material 
is indicated. If, on the other hand, the physician wishes only 
to concentrate on the physical symptoms of his patient and is 
satisfied that the kind of anxiety expressed in R-284 is irrele- 
vant for the diagnosis of those symptoms, then he is justified 
in not responding to the anxieties. ] 

Uh-huh. Have any trouble with your eyes? 


0. 
Ever see double? 
No. The left one’s 20/20. This is 20/30. 


Have any trouble reading a newspaper at all? 
No. 
Any trouble with your ears? 
No. 
Any ringing in your ears? 
o. 
Any bloody noses? You can breathe through your nose all right? 
Yes. 
You have any soreness of your lips, 


No. 
Tongue ever get sore? 
N 


cracking of the lips at all? 


o. 
Bleeding gums? 
No. 
How are your teeth? Have you had them checked? 
No. 
Are your teeth all right? 
No. 
Why not? 


I have four false teeth, and the rest of them are— 


Do you take care of them very much? Do you or not? 

[I-294. This is a classic example of the double-barreled 
question and of the kinds of confusion which can result from 
such a question. Having asked two questions at once, the in- 
terviewer finds it impossible to interpret the single negative 
response obtained in R-294. As a result he has to ask half of 
the original double-barreled question. By this time the respond- 
ent (R-296) is enlarging his response to the second part of the 
original question. The resulting ambiguity makes it necessary 
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for the interviewer to attempt a third rewording (I-297), 
which reveals quite clearly his growing irritation with the con- 
fusion—“Do you or not?”] 
Well, TI say this, it’s too late. — I think Pd better get them all 
out one of these days. 


[R-297. At this point the respondent expresses in his own 
way his reaction to the preceding confusion, “Well, I'll say 
this, it’s too late.” It is too late also to make any clear sense 
out of the foregoing exchange, and the physician, recognizing 
this, leaves the subject and goes on to inquire about sore 
throats.] 

Any sore throats? 

No. I used to get them a few years back, but no more. 

Any change in your voice that you ever noticed at all? 

No, except that I don’t know how to talk English. (Laughs.) 


Do you know that you have a cough at all? 
Pardon? 


Any cough? 

No. 

Do you ever cough anything up, any blood? 
No. 


Never cough any blood? Um-hmm. 

No. (Pause.) 

Do you ever feel your heart pounding real loud? 

(Pause.) No, I don’t think so. I wouldn’t say so. 

Ever feel your heart turn over? 

How do you mean, “turn over”? T’ve noticed it skips. 
(Laughs.) 

[1-804. This question introduces a sequence regarding heart 
symptoms, and illustrates the problem of trying to get a lay- 
man to communicate technical information. In this case the 
interviewer proposes colloquial phrases, such as “heart turning 
over,” “heart pounding,” ‘etc. Some problem of ambiguity 
remains, however. It is clear that the respondent thinks 0 
his own Symptoms in words unlike those which the physician 
Proposes. The dangers are that the respondent may misunder- 
stand or misconstrue the physician’s phrase, and that the r 
spondent may fail to communicate important information 
simply because his own descriptive phrase has not been spect 
fically included in the question. If the physician is attempting 
to translate from the patient’s responses to these colloquially 


phrased questions to some specific coronary disease, the risks 
are great, 
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1. Have you ever had any unusual feelings or sensations in 
your heart? (If yes) Would you describe them for me? 

2. Have you had any other feelings or sensations? Now, I'd 
like to mention to you several ways in which people 
sometimes describe feelings they have had in or around 
their heart, and find out whether you have ever had 
similar feelings. 

3. Does your heart ever feel as though it was turning over? 
(If yes) Can you describe for me how that feels? 

4. Does your heart ever feel as if it was skipping a beat? 
(If yes) Can you tell me how that feels?] 


Uh-huh. O.K. Your appetite’s been pretty good, I gather. 
Une bean, No particular food bothers you? You don’t have 
any trouble swallowing food? 

No henn sour stomach, no pain in your stomach at all? 
Ua hmin No particular cramps? 

Ti You've had no yellow jaundice, where your eyes get 


all yellow? 
N 


o. 
Have your bowels been pretty regular? 

Yes. 

Do you go every day—or every three days, or— 
No, every morning. 

Um, every morning. 

Right after the coffee. (Laughs.) 

Pretty regular? 

The same time always. 

Notice any change in your stools at all, recently? 
No. 

Ever constipated or diarrhea? 

No. 

Ever see blood in your stools? 

No 


Have you had much gas? 
No. Oh, I used to but no more. I just watch the food now. 


In other words, I don’t fool around with something like cabbage 
or beans, or stuff like that there, that’s— 

What does that do to you? _ 
No, that is gassy. I eat any beans or cabbage or something like 
that, or green beans, why all day long, you know, I— 

(Laughs.) You never had any blood in your stools at all, right? 
N 


o. 
Ever had any burning when you pass your water? Any kind of 
urinary infection? 


No. No. , , 
Have you noticed any particular change of color in your urine of 
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any significance? Ever notice any blood in your urine? Ever 

been dark like coffee? 

No. F 

[Here the physician asked questions about the respondent s 

sex activities. No particularly relevant information was di- 
vulged.] 

How does your chest feel now? , 

It feels all right except just a couple of minutes ago, this, this, 

right in here—it seems like two or three run down. 

Two or three what? 

Well, like something wants to run through your passage or some- 

thing, and it don’t want to go. 

I see. 

It wants to run through there and it backs up or some darn 

thing. 

I see. 

It’s here, where it aches. It’s right here. 


[1-824 to I-326. These represent a series of permissive 
probes in which the interviewer merely acknowledges his 
attention and acceptance of the information the respondent is 
communicating, usually by employing the simple phrase “I 
see.” These nondirective probes lead to valuable informa- 
tion.] 

How about your chest? 


[I-327. With this question the interviewer initiates a ques- 
tion sequence dealing with specific symptoms, ] 
Nothing. Nothing the matter there now. 
Fine. O.K. (Pause.) You have no trouble with your legs or 


your arms? I mean you can walk all right? No dizziness? 
No. 


Never get dizzy? 
No. 


Never had any unconsciousness? 

No. 

Do your arms or legs ever go to sleep, tingle, numb? 

No, unless I put it under my can (laugh) and sit on ’em. 

O.K., Bill. You havent got’ any idea why you are having this 

trouble, have you? 

[I-882. With this question the intervi 

ess which he has tried unsuccessfully in 
ing the respondent to indicate the ext 
his own problems.] 


No, I really don’t. I havert at all. What I’m afraid of is— 
what—what, of course I should listen, right here now, to what 
you people are going to do, but—this guy here last night, he’s the 
guy that scared me. He has no cause to lie to me, but he maybe 
mentioned that that’s what it could be. 


[R-832. The respondent reacts typically to the interviewer's 


bid for insight, and demonstrates clearly the stress, emotion, 


ewer attempts a proc- 
the past, namely, urg- 
ent of his insight into 
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and ambivalence which such a question evokes in him. These 
emotional reactions are apparent in the respondent's difficulty 
in verbalization, in his repeated negative statements, and finally 
in the rushed, incoherent breaking through of some of the 
fears about his physical symptoms and prognosis. The inter- 
viewer is content to encourage, with permissive murmurs and 
phrases, this rush of emotional communication. It is perhaps 
significant that the physician refrains from directly offering the 
respondent the reassurance for which he is so obviously bid- 


ding.] 


What? 
od vessel. And he says that the spot around 


A plugged-up blo 
there where it can’t get through eventually gets flabby, he said— 


Um-hmm. 

And itll stop on me, he s 
it up. He says they might 
Sure. Um-hmm. 

What he meant, “they,” I dunno. 
Um-hmm. Uh-huh. 


That is all I can tell you. 
Uh-huh. You haven't any other idea why you should get pains 


like this? Can you figure out anything that could bring them on? 
[I-387. The interviewer is unable to refrain from another 
demand for respondent insight. The respondent, however, is 
equally unable to respond until he has received some reassurance 
with respect to the immediate threat of his symptoms. This 
request he makes specific with the question “You don’t think 

it’s anything in the heart, do you?”] 
(Pause.) Well, I don’t know. Could be, maybe—what's— You 
don’t think it’s anything in the heart, do you? — I want to ask 

— it’s, uh— 

Roan ovate going to have to take a lot of studies on that. 
I would say almost surely, no. 


ays, and they'll do something to open 
t prevent it, and they might not. 


“Hospital” is what he said. 


That there is nothing in my heart? 
There’s nothing wrong Wit > 
Well, there is only two things I can figure—all these years—living 
with a woman like I go 
isn’t one day that can go by— 

Um-hmm. y 

That ie didn’t give me a hard time on something, plus, plus 
the whiskey— 

Sure. aes 

You see what I mean? I, I never would be myself. try to 
keep cool and I just figure there's something is going to catch 
up with me some day, and that’s about as far as I got— 
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Sure. 
Till three weeks back. 


[R-339 and following. At this point, having reassured him- 
self of the physician’s statement that he is not in the midst of 
an acute cardiac episode, the respondent can begin to focus his 
attention on other things. He is now able for the first time to 
attempt to comply with the physician’s request to search his 
own thinking and experience for insight into his symptoms.] 

Till three weeks back. ` 

So, like I say, I did have some—uh, I did have—I did have 
enough whiskey the day before, because I had a slight headache 
the next morning and— , 

Do you think there is some relationship, then, between this trou- 
ble with your wife and this trouble you're having, or not? 


[I-844. The interviewer tries a more direct probe to see, 
or to force the respondent to see, whether a relationship exists 
between the wife’s behavior and the attacks which the re- 
spondent has been having. Apparently the interviewer is now 
convinced that this relationship does exist, and he is either 
asking to have his own hypothesis confirmed or trying to see 
whether the respondent has insight into this relationship.] 

I don’t know. It could be, and it couldn't. 

Um-hmm. 

I dunno. 

Ah-hmm. (Both speak.) 

Go ahead. 

No, go ahead. I want to hear you. . 

I said I like the woman and I like the kids, and I like everything. 
But I don’t like to have a person like her tell me something that 


is wrong. She just sticks her two cents into something that she 
doesn’t know about—about it, see. 


Sure, uh-huh. 


And just like me trying to tell you what them two other doctors 
told me. Well, you won’t—no matter what you say. (Laughs-) 
You don’t care about me. I just tell her to keep quiet, that is 
all. And then when I have a couple of drinks or so it is worse. 
Um-hmm. 

Well, I would just tell her off, that’s all. 

Um-hmm. 

I get mad about it— 

Um-hmm. 


And I get madder, and I kinda got like the shakes. 
Um-hmm. 


To tell you the truth, I kinda got the shakes, in other words. I 
would get shaky— 

Um-hmm. 

And I get so darn mad at her, I don’t want to hit the woman— 
Um- x 

I never do that— 

Um-hmm. 
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But it is just my nature to get mad at her, I guess. I have a 
temper after the old man. 

[R-344 to R-355. In spite of the reassurance which the 
interviewer has given, and the somewhat increased freedom of 
the respondent’s talk, it still takes some time before the re- 
spondent either can recognize, or at least verbalize, what he 
has suspected all along, namely that there is a possible con- 
nection between his relationship with his wife and the attacks. 
In R-347 the relationship is for the first time clearly made. 
The interviewer's behavior during this period is commendable. 
Notice the permissive, nondirective probing he uses, and the 
facilitation of responses which results from this. A great deal 
is going on during this period, and the interviewer merely acts 
to keep the respondent in motion.] 

Now, when you get mad, do you notice any chest trouble, do 
you think? 

[I-356. Here is another direct bid on the part of the inter- 
viewer to get the respondent to talk more about the relation- 
ship, and apparently in this case he made good.] 

Yeah, I would get an ache in a little while. 


Um-hmm. 

And after I would start to shake. 
Um-hmm. 

And then when I would cool off and then something would start 
aching— 


Um-hmm. 8 
I would say, “Well, you done it again.” I wouldn't feel good. 


What kind of a person would you consider yourself to be, Bill? 
[I-360. This question is what might be called a “flabber- 
gaster.” The interviewer is obviously pleased with the kind of 
information he is now getting, and the apparent insight which 
exists, He is making an attempt to increase the level of in- 
sight and to get more information. It is obvious, however, 
that this question does not really communicate to the respond- 
ent. Even if the respondent did understand what was wanted, 
it is doubtful whether he could or would give a frank appraisal. 
We do not know what the interviewer's specific objective was in 
asking this question. The most reasonable hypothesis is that 
tance of “expert error” (see Chapter 5). 


we have here an ins : : 
In other words, the interviewer was asking himself about the 
ke-up of the respondent. This question, one 


ical 
ae oe riale for the physician to be propounding to 
riate to ask of the respondent. He was 
ing that the respondent show a degree of expertness, 
ae and insight which is unrealistic under the cir- 
cumstances.] 
Ah— don’t know. ; 
If T to say in a couple of words what kind of a 
person you figure you were, how would you describe yourself? 
Is there any kind of names for it? 
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We... . just in your words. 

What kind of a person I am? 

I mean if you, say, if you were somebody else, and you were 
describing yourself to someone, what do you suppose you would 
think of yourself? What type of person? 


[I-361 to I-363. These questions represent an extension of 
I-360. The respondent and interviewer are sparring, the in- 
terviewer pursuing this line of questioning and the respondent 
either unable or unwilling to respond to it.] 


Well, let me ask you another thing before I answer that. If, er, 
—would worry, mental worry, have anything to do with that? 


[R-363. This is a difficult response to interpret. The 
patient gives the doctor a bit of the information for which he 
was striving, that is, the patient proposes a linkage between 
mental problems or anxieties and his physical symptoms. 
Whether this represents a real insight on the part of the 
patient, or whether the patient is obediently picking up the 
earlier suggestion of the physician, is almost impossible to 
determine.] 

Do you think so? 


I mean is there, er... (unintelligible). I didn’t get any 
toothbrush yet. I’m waiting for her to bring it tonight. I can 
brush my teeth with. 


[R-364. This is another response for which interpretation is 
difficult. The introduction by the respondent of the extra- 
neous business of mouth hygiene and the missing toothbrush is 
problematical. It may be that the respondent is still attempt- 
ing to escape from the interviewer's persistent demand for in- 
sights. It may be that this is the respondent’s way of rein- 
troducing into the conversation the business of his relationship 
with his wife. Still another possibility is that the respondent 
has reached a degree of neurotic adjustment that has led to 
very considerable discontinuity in his own thinking and ver- 
balizations, and that his sudden reference to the toothbrush is 
entirely spontaneous.] 

Why is that worrying you? 


[I-3865. The respondent’s discussion of the toothbrush has 
succeeded in turning the tables. It is now the interviewer 
who is flabbergasted and asking for clarification.] 

Pardon? 


Why is that worrying you? 

I dont know. (Pause.) I never feel right unless I brush ’em 
twice a day. 

Uh-huh. 


Ah—if a—leťs say that if I had for the last three years, I'd say, 
TIl tell you what my mental trouble is—I have had— I’m not 
going to talk about being smart, or anything— 

Um-hmm. 
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But I like music, for one thing. See, I can write songs, opera 
songs, but I can’t get rid of them any place. 

Uh-huh. 

I try to make connections here and there, and always writing 
letters to somebody or another, and never get an answer. 
Um-hmm. 

And then I got an article I'm trying to contact somebody on here. 
In plumbing, I got an invention of my own, but I am afraid 
they’re gonna grab it on me. 

What is that? 

Well, you tell it to somebody, then you tell it to somebody like 
yourself, After I met you, that’s different. But these business- 
men, why they don’t want it, and the next month it is out on the 
market. Then there is something else. Well, er, in writing 
plays, like for, let’s say for movies, I can do that also—although 
I can’t talk good English. 

Uh-huh. 

I can think faster than I can write. 

Uh-huh. 

I never had much schooling— 

Uh-huh. 

And, er, then there is something. —Let’s say there is about 
eight different things I have that I could put out on the market— 
not to change the subject. 

Yuh. 

If I had the opportunity, see, I'm always on my job. I got eight 
hours to do nothing, so—I’m always writing letters here and 
never get any answer, see— 

Uh-huh. 

All that, maybe, plus living with her old man, and living with 
her, and maybe the two kids, and the whiskey up to three weeks 
ago— Maybe it ganged up on me, see what I mean? 

Uh-huh. 

And I have been with this one job so many years, and the more 
you sit you can figure out stuff, you know, you get an idea and 
you check up and there is nothing like it, especially in music, 
see. I can put the stuff on, but I can’t get rid of it. Maybe I 
am looking for the big money end of it and it makes me nervous. 
Uh-huh. 

Do you see what I mean? 

[1-865 to 1-878. This represents a sequence in which the 
physician wisely uses minimum probe questions and occasional 
indications of continued interest and attention. This inter- 
viewer behavior is very successful in maintaining a continuing 
stream of respondent communication, and in helping the re- 
spondent to verbalize material which is obviously of an ex- 
tremely emotional and intimate nature. One indication of the 
interviewer's intelligent restraint during this sequence of ques- 
tions comes in R-866. At this point the respondent has 
answered the previous question by saying bluntly, “I don’t 
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know.” Rather than move on to the next question, the physi- 
cian waits through a pause at this point, which leads to further 
response on the part of the patient that in fact contradicts and 
enlarges upon his previous statement of “I don’t know. 


It seems likely that throughout this whole sequence the 
interviewer was uncertain as to the significance of the material 
that was being communicated, but was sufficiently sensitive to 
the respondent’s mood and need for communication so that he 
did nothing to inhibit its ow. The short interviewer words 
and phrases exemplify this role. 


R-876. This response is perhaps the interviewer’s reward 
for his previous encouragement of the respondent, even in the 
face of rather incoherent communication. At this point the 
respondent, having made vague references to his unrealistically 
lofty aspirations, to his problems with alcohol, to his difficult 
relationship with his wife, and his rather complex family situa- 
tion, sums up his responses and his insights by saying, “Maybe 
it ganged up on me, see what I mean?” By thus suggesting 
that his present difficulties are the result of a combination of 
situational factors, the respondent has finally been able to 
answer the question which the interviewer asked so much 
earlier (1-364). Both the delay and the gradual process by 
which the respondent brought ‘out this difficult material are 
typical. Typical also was the respondent’s previous avoidance 
of this difficult question by the communication of irrelevant 
information. ] 


Why does it make you nervous? 

I just get shaky—just get the shakes a little bit and forget it. 
Well, this darn’ thing will take off. I'll get an ache. That is 
why I am trying to get away from all of that. 
Do you think there is a relationship between them, then? 


[I-880. The interviewer here appears to be asking the same 
question about linkage between Situational factors and psycho- 
logical symptoms which he has had so much difficulty getting 
answered previously. It is difficult to see why the interviewer 
poses this question again, considering both the previous 
difficulty and the fact that the respondent has just been able 
to answer what is essentially the same question (see R-371).] 

Pardon? 


Do you think there is a relationship bety th 
Might be, Doctor, but I don’t ge Ga 
Well, we'll sure find out, 
O.K., I hope we do. i i 

> ly nothing much wrong with 
my heart. I mean actually I don’t care what you do to A If 


-huh. 
And I'll get rid of it— 
Uh-huh. 
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And it don’t bother me one bit because I am not going to take it 
where, if I should go some place, you see what I mean. I don’t 
care. 

[R-382 to R-384. At this point a number of things become 
apparent. First, the respondent still has considerable anxiety 
regarding heart disease. The glimmers of insight exhibited in 
the latter parts of the interview have not wrought any magical 
improvement in his level of anxiety. This response is im- 
portant also, however, for at least two other reasons. The 
patient gives some indication of how important it is for him to 
be reassured. Finally, it is in this response that the patient 
for the first time refers specificially to the fear of death. It 
seems likely that this has been his basic concern throughout 
the interview, and the occasion for his visit to the hospital. 
The reference is colloquial and ambiguous, “T am not going to 
take it where, if I should go some place, you see what I mean.” 
But the reference is unmistakable.] 

Well, Bill, what we will do here, uh, I haven’t been over you yet, 
and we've got a lot of studies to do. We'll do, we'll make all 
the studies and we'll be absolutely sure what we're talking about. 
Yes, sir. O.K. 

[I-385. The interviewer is getting ready to terminate the 
interview, and he is very wisely doing so by attempting to give 
the respondent some clear expectations as to what the re- 
mainder of the diagnostic process will be like. The respond- 
ent, however, in spite of his “Yes, sir. O.K.,” is not sufficiently 
reassured to leave it at this.] 

And if everything is all right, we'll let you know about it. I 
kind of suspect now by what you tell me, that your heart is O.K. 
and everything else is O.K. But we will take all our X-rays and 
all our studies, and make perfectly sure of that so that when we 
tell you one way or the other, you may be sure that we know 
what we are talking about. So until that time we won't give you 
a definite answer—but we will when we know. 

One more thing, do you think that say three weeks back, very 
roughly, that after quitting—that after getting that one poke like 
that, that after I quit that, whiskey drinking, well—they claim 
that it stays in your system for thirty days roughly— 


Uh-huh. 
Ah, would, er—in other words, if I didn’t have any—would that 
have brought it on again? 

I—I don’t think we 


Well, Bill, I don’t think we can really say. 

can really say. Whiskey isn’t good for a man, especially if taken 
in excess, but I am not sure we could say it causes what you 
have now. , 

’m not, er—I’ll tell you. I am not nervous in a way, unless I 
get angry, and that is what I am trying to get away completely 
from. T have to—like some people say—I have to find that out 


for myself— 
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Um-hmm. 

Or find myself, we'll say. 

Sure. 

To get away from that. See, I am different natured—like you 
asked me before, and I am a different type of person now. My 
wife is different from me like night and day. You can—if you 
talk to that woman for an hour, or half an hour, or fifteen 
minutes, when—if she comes tonight or tomorrow, or any time, 
you will see what I mean. She is a very nice person. 


[1-386 to 1-390. During this exchange the interviewer be- 
gins by resuming his attempts to close off the interview. The 
respondent counters by beginning to verbalize some of his re- 
maining thoughts, questions, and anxieties. From a technical 
point of view, it seems desirable that the interview be brought 
to a close with such an exchange and a final statement of 
structuring and reassurance on the part of the hysician. Un- 
fortunately, however, the physician is tempted by the respond- 
ent’s contrasting of himself and his wife, to return to a 
previously unproductive line of questioning. ] 

Uh-huh. Sure. 
But I can’t figure it out. 
What kind of person are you? 


[I-392. Here the interviewer resumes the previous attempt 
to get the respondent to give some characterological statement 
about himself.] 

Pardon? 
What kind of person are you? 
—(Laughs.) I don’t’ know no—no—medical names. 

[R-392 and R-393. Here the respondent uses the polite 
devices of appearing not to hear the question and of disclaim- 
ing knowledge of medical vocabulary in order to avoid the 
were difficult task which the physician is demanding of 


You don’t need medical names. You see somebody on the street, 
what kind of a guy would you say he was? What kind of a guy 
would you say he was? 


[I-894. The physician rewords his request for a character 
analysis by the respondent.] 
Well, I can meet someone else—I can tell my wife. I mean I 
can tell somebody, and I know you're probly a good-natured 
person, and take that chief over there— 
Uh-huh. 
And take somebody like that 


, but I can’t see myself, I can’t— 
[R-394 and R-395. At 


i this point the respondent is led to 
educate the interviewer by explaining that, although it is 
possible to make general character and personality judgments 
about other people, performing the same process for oneself is 
quite a different matter, incomparably more difficult.] 
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Does it bother you when things don’t go the way they should go? 

[I-396. The interviewer pushes again in the same general 
direction, but with a more specific kind of question.] 

It does. I'll admit that it does. But I say I have got to find 
myself on that. 

[R-896. By this time, however, the respondent is ready to 
terminate the interview, and does so rather skillfully by quietly 
admitting the physician’s suggestion that he is bothered when 
things don’t go the way he thinks they should, finishing with 
the general statement that this is one of the problems he has to 
solve.] 

Sure. Okey-doke, Bill. Do you want to take off your jacket 
and your shirt there, and we'll give you a going over. 

[I-397. The physician indicates that a physical examination 
will follow the interview immediately. In fact, the immediate 
proceeding to the physical examination does a good deal to 
handle the kinds of anxieties that the patient has previously 
indicated. It is likely that the negative findings of the physi- 
cal examination will provide a much more important kind of 
reassurance than anything the physician might have attempted 
to say at this point.] 


chapter 1] 


Two Personnel Interviews: 


Experienced and Inexperienced Applicants 
for a Clerical Job 


The following personnel interviews have the common purpose of 
obtaining information about the past work experience, personal char- 
acteristics, interests, and abilities of job applicants. This information 
is to serve as a basis for an initial recommendation as to whether or 
not the person should be hired, and if so, for what sort of position, In 
the first of these interviews, the applicant has had no previous ex- 
perience in the company. The applicant in the second interview has 
previously done clerical work in the company, but left to take another 
job. 

i Both interviews are conducted by the same interviewer, and both 
represent straightforward examples of the information-getting inter- 
view in a business or industrial situation. The interviewer has the 
primary function of obtaining information about the applicant. In 
this case the function of information-getting is coupled with that of 
making a tentative decision about the applicant’s suitability for em- 
ployment. The final decisions, however, are made by other people. 
A supplementary function which the interviewer is expected to per- 
form is to communicate to the respondent certain information about 
the work situation in the company and the likelihood of employment. 
This necessitates a shift in role on the part of the interviewer, from 
information-getting to information-giving. Characteristically, this 
role change occurs rather late in the interviewing process. 
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These interviews are quite representative of the initial-selection 
interviews that take place in nearly all business and industrial con- 
cerns. Several other types of personnel interviews are equally com- 
mon, including those which have for their major purpose the final 
selection of personnel, the evaluation of persons already on the pay- 
roll, and exit interviews conducted with persons who are about to 
leave the company. In all such interviews, the roles have become 
institutionalized and are well-known to both interviewer and respond- 
ent. Each understands why the interview is being conducted and the 
content area to be discussed. Very little in the way of introduction 
is necessary, and the basic job of information-getting begins almost 
immediately. The kind of rapport which this interview requires is 
achieved quickly, and the interview moves very rapidly to its basic 
Purpose, 

Both of these interviews take place in the small office of the employ- 
Ment interviewer. The office is one of a number of such cubicles in 
the personnel department of a large corporation. In both cases the 
interview has been initiated by the respondent's application for a job, 
and the interviewer has the respondent’s written application in front 
of her during the interview. In the first case, the applicant is in- 
terested in a stenographic job. She is a young girl nineteen years 
old, with relatively brief experience since graduation from high school. 
Tn the second case, the respondent is a young woman with somewhat 
More work experience including, as we have said, brief employment in 
the company to which she is now reapplying for a position. The in- 
terviewer is a woman with a good deal of skill and experience at her 


job. 


Personnel Interview 1 


Li Gave a chair, Virginia. It’s a nice day, isn’t it? 
R: It sure is. i 
2. I: Weve been very fortunate this last week or so in getting this nice 
sunshine. ; 
R:  That’s right, it hardly seems that we can be having this weather in 


November, does it? 


[I-1 and I-2. These two introductory comments or questions 
by the interviewer merely serve to establish the first superficial 
relationship between the interviewer and the applicant, and to 
put the respondent at ease. Very little time is spent in this 
type of rapport building, however, and the rest of the interview 
is very businesslike in tone. The initial basis for communica- 
tion between these two people is sufficiently explicit that a more 
elaborate introduction is quite unnecessary.] 
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That’s right. (Pause.) Now, let’s see. Its Miss Virginia Smith, 
is that right? 
That’s correct. 

[1-3 and I-4. After a pause the interviewer moves into the 
basic content of the interview, beginning with the open question 
I-4.] 

And what can I do for you, Virginia? 
Well, I was looking for an office job. 
I see. Are you working now? 


[I-5. The objective of this question is to determine the course 
of the interview. The present employment situation of the 
applicant and her previous work experience will influence the 
objectives of the interview and the questions which will be 
asked.] 

Right now Im not. I have been though. 
Will you tell me a little bit about the work that you've done? 


[I-6. Having determined that there is previous work ex- 
perience, the interviewer employs this well-chosen open ques- 


tion to encourage the respondent to begin a description of the 
jobs which she has held.] 


Well, I worked for the Real Estate Company for the last five 
months. Kind of general office work. I did a little bit of every- 
thing. 
I see. 
They had apartments all over, it was just a small place, but they 


were building buildings in the country, where the farmers live . - - 
I see. 


[I-7 and I-8 are merely permissive, encouraging response. 

From the single open question and the two nondirective probes, 

a considerable amount of information is obtained about previous 

jobs in a short space of time.] 

And so they moved too far out 
work, and so I left there. 


I see, and how long had you been with them, Virginia? 
Well, over a year. 


I see. And was that your first job? And that was your first job 
after school? 

Well, I worked there—ah-h-h—a year while I was going to school, 
and then afterward I worked there full time. And so I left there 
in October, about a month ago. 

Office jobs are not very plentiful right at this time. 


[I-11. It is not clear why the interviewer made this comment. 


She may have intended it merely as a pleasantry, or as a further 
attempt to make the respondent comfortable in the role of job 
applicant. It is possible also that I-11 is a reaction to the indi- 
cation (R-10) that after more than a month of job-hunting, the 


respondent is still unemployed. Regardless of her urpose, the 
interviewer seems to have struck a responsive mel 


> and so I wanted a better place to 
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That’s right! I know! I’ve been looking all over for one. 

You say this was out in West Branch. You live in West Branch? 
Uh-huh. 

And do you want to work in that locality? 

[I-18. The company has branch offices in various localities, 
so the girl could, in fact, work in her home town as an employee 
of this company.] 

Well, just so I have something. I have to have something. 

Then would it be possible for you to go back and forth from there? 
Yes. I have extremely good transportation. 

Well, that’s very fortunate. 

Yes. This man that drives back and forth said that he would give 
me a ride anywhere around here. And there’s a couple of girls 
that I know, that work here, and they have a ride, and I could 
ride with them. 

[R-15. It is interesting to notice here how much information 
has been elicited in the interview thus far, relevant to the ques- 
tion of whether or not this applicant will make a satisfactory 
employee. Not only has the respondent given a good deal of 
descriptive and factual data about herself, but she has also ex- 
pressed her need for work and her flexibility regarding place of 
work and type of job. The free flow of information is due in 
large part to the skilled interviewing techniques. Apparently a 
good relationship has been established between the interviewer 
and the respondent. The interviewer has made effective use of 
questions, usually beginning a topic with an open question, 
which she follows with nondirective, permissive probe questions. 
Contrast this process with an interview in which the interviewer 
merely follows an application form, asking the questions as they 
appear on the form—stilted, unelaborated, and mechanical.] 


Uh-huh. 

And then the bus comes downtown. 

I see. And what are the names of the girls that you know? 
Carol Blank and Sally Doe. 

Sure, I know those girls. They started work for us around July 
or August. 

Yes, they’re good friends. I’ve known them a long time. 
Did you graduate from high school with them? 

Yes, we were classmates. 

That was last June, wasn’t it? 

Yeah. 

[I-19 and I-20. Here we see a transition. The interviewer 
feels that she has enough information about the previous job 
and the possibility of transportation, and is now using these 
questions as a transition to the educational background of the 
respondent. ] 

What course did you take? What course did you take in high 
school? 
Commercial. 
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tell me what courses that includes? 
wal ck two years of bookkeeping, and two years of shari- 
hand, and two years of typing. And then your English, and, ah, 
I guess that’s all. 
And how did you do in school? 


[I-23. Again the interviewer asks an open question, which 
brings forth an answer too general for the interviewer's objec- 
tive.] 

(Laughs in a rather embarrassed fashion.) Well, okay I guess 
I wasn’t a brain, but I wasn’t the dumbest one in the class. 


Well, good for you. What were your marks? What were your 
marks, on the average? 


[I-24. The interviewer recognizes the embarrassment which 
the respondent is expressing, murmurs a supportive “Good for 
you,” and then asks a very specific question to learn the re- 
spondent’s academic standing. ] 

Well, average, about B minus. 

Did you have some favorite subjects? 
Yes, typing. 

Good, and how is your speed in typing? 


Well, when I finished school I had between 57 and 60 words a 
minute. 


I see. 
Of course, I haven’t been d 
it wasn’t required, and so P 
Sure. That’s something yo 
day. 

Yes, once you get 


oing too much typing. With my job 
m a little rusty right now. 
u have to keep up on and do every 


your speed up there, I find, if you stop, it goei 
down to about 50. I went all summer, and when I started schoo 
it was down to about 35, but then it came right up again. 


[R-26 to R-28. The information obtained here also reflects 
the permissive relationship which has been established. Even 
in the collection of such factual information as the number of 
words per minute that the respondent can type, the attitude of 
the respondent toward the interview and the interviewer is 
relevant. In this case the respondent is sufficiently secure to 
be very frank in her evaluation of her own typing speed. Note 
especially R-27.] 

Uh-huh. 

That’s one good thing about typing. 

Uh-huh, that’s right, as long as you know the keyboard. As long 
as you know the keyboard, and you've achieved a certain speed. 
(Interrupting. ) Yeah, you can Set it right up again. 

How about your shorthand, Virginia? 

(Laughing in an enbarrassed fashion.) 
years of it, but, ah, I ha 
wanting a clerk-typist job 
clerk-typist job if I could, 


Well, ha, ha, I had two 
vert been working at it, and so I was 
if I could get it. “I was going to get 2 
but what do you require for shorthand 
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ya our dictation test is given at 80 words per minute. 

see. 

But we found that unless you can take it at school at 100 to 120 
words per minute, that you won't be able to do 80 words a min- 
ute on the test. 

[I-88. This is a blunt statement, not unkind but intended to 
inform the applicant that something more than a casual knowl- 
edge of shorthand is required. At an early point in the inter- 
view, such a statement would have been difficult for the re- 
spondent to handle. At this point it presents no problems.] 

Isee. Well, that was around what I had, but I never cared much 
for shorthand. 

I see. Well, we'll forget about that for the present. 

Uh-huh. Yeah. But I would like to have a job where, that I 
could use it a little bit, and then gradually work up on it. 

I see. 

Until I gain my speed back, and things like that. 

[R-32 to R-35 offer another example of a fairly frank explana- 
tion on the part of the respondent, this time with respect to her 
abilities in Aerthand, as well as her aspirations.] 

Uh-huh. Well, Virginia, as I mentioned before, it’s been very 
slow, and we've had few openings. Unfortunately I can’t give 
you much encouragement as to how soon we'll be able to consider 
you. 

Uh-huh. 

At the present time, there aren’t any openings. 

Uh-huh. : 
And there’s still quite a few people waiting. June graduates like 
yourself, who haven’t been placed. We still fill job, openings, 
however, from the applications that we take, and so Id be very 
glad to have you fill one out. 

Uh-huh. ; 
Leave it with us and we can get in touch with you when there’s a 
little more to offer in the way of job openings. 

Yeah, I see. 

[I-36 to I-89. Here we sce a definite shift in the interviewer's 
role. Prior to this point the interviewer, for the most part, has 
been gathering information from the respondent. With this 
series of questions the interviewer becomes an information giver. 
As this phase of the interview is completed, the respondent has 
had a good opportunity to tell about herself, her aspirations, 
her strengths and weaknesses. She now receives from the 
interviewer a kindly but realistic assessment of the potentialities 
for a job in this company at this particular time.] 

other several minutes, in which the inter- 
akes up an apparent problem of overweight on the part of the re- 
t. The interviewer explains to the respondent that the company 
rather strict physical examination prior to employment. She 


Wonders whether the respondent has given thought to the possibility of re- 
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jecti ysical grounds, whether the respondent has considered losing 
Scala “The N ends with the respondent declaring that she 
will consult her family physician to see whether she should do some nE 
about her weight, and that after this she will return to see the interviewer, 
take typing and shorthand tests, and be ready for an eventual job opening. 


Personnel Interview 2 


L 


2. 


oe 


10. 


I think we’ve met before, haven’t we? 

Yes, I remember you. 4 
And I remember you. I remember you working here, but I'm 
afraid I don’t remember where. 

Well, I worked in the purchasing department. 

Oh, yes. 

For approximately two years. 

You were a typist up there, weren’t you? lid 
Well, I did general clerical work, In field supplies I posted, di 
filing and general clerical work, 
Did you come to us right from high school, Susan? 

Well, no. I went to school for a year, to college for a year. 
Where did you go? 
——— College. 


College, uh-huh. And then you started working? A 
Then I started working here, and now I've just finished this 
comptometer school. 
[I-1 to I-7. This is an easy 
interviewer vaguely rememb 
loyee. She is 
ish the circum: 


and uneventful beginning. The 
ers the respondent as a former mom 
attempting to refresh her memory and re-estab- 
stances of the earlier employment. The x 
spondent contents herself with brief factual answers. The role 
relationship appears familiar to both, and is made easier by the 
earlier acquaintance. ] 


Uh-huh, I see. 


Now I heard you had a “comp” opening, and I thought perhaps: 
a thought Td inquire about it, and see if there was any chance 
OE ac one 

Well, a comptometer job is presently being posted. You prob- 
ably heard about that. That job is presently being posted. You 
probable remember about the posting of jobs and promotion from 
within. 

Uh-huh, yes, I talked to an employee, and she told me that a job 
had been posted. i 

That’s right, and I believe the 
won't know whether there are a 


whether any employees will ne 
that time. 


I see. 


[R-7 to R-10. The res 
then takes the initi 


posting expires tomorrow, so We 
ny bids from within the company > 
ed to be given consideration, un 


; it 
pondent answers the question, ae 
ative in the interview. She wants to mov 
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JI; 


12. 


18. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


the discussion into the area of her new competence and present 
interest, comptometer operation. 

I-7 to I-10. The interviewer accepts the respondent’s change 
of subject and invites further communication. Having ascer- 
tained the respondent's interest in a job as a comptometer 
operator, the interviewer explains the company’s policy of giving 
priority to present employees. With I-11 she returns to her 
major objective, completing the applicant’s job history.] 

How did you happen to leave, Susan? 

Well, I went down to Florida. I had an opportunity to go down 
there and live. 

I see. 

[I-11 and I-12. The interviewer uses questions like these with 
considerable effectiveness. I-11 is open, worded in a neutral, 
easy fashion; I-12 is a typical nondirective probe, the effect of 
which is well reflected in R-12.] 

And I didn’t like it, I hated it. And I worked for the telephone 
company down there, and I transferred back here, and I disliked 
it so much that I thought I'd better get into something more— 
well, more genteel. _(Laughter.) 

Uh-huh, what sort of work did you do for the telephone company? 
Operating. And I liked it down there. It was wonderful. 

[I-13. The respondent has communicated material with a 
good deal of emotional content, but it leaves a number of 
questions unanswered. Why did she transfer back from 
Florida? Why did she dislike the job so much after transfer? 
What are the implications of “more genteel”? The interviewer 
might well have probed this area more fully, rather than move 
to the new content of I-13.] 

Yeah. I can imagine that just being in Florida itself would be 
nice. 

Yeah, I mean the job. 
work in the evenings. 
small town. 
Wonderful. Were you right in (city)? ; , 
Yeah. But then when I got back here it was just horrible. I just 
don’t care for the telephone company at all. j 

[R-12. The respondent’s dislike for the previous job comes 
through even more strongly here, but again the interviewer de- 
clines to explore the topic, or even to show acceptance of this 
reaction. Instead, there is “I see,” and a shift in subject.] 

I see. You wanted to return to New York. Was that your 
reason for leaving down in Florida? It was convenient to be 
transferred, wasn’t it, from one state to the other? 

[I-16. There are two problems of technique here. First, two 
questions are asked simultaneously, so that the respondent must 
choose which to answer. She answers the second question, and 
the first remains unanswered. The second problem is the 


We had afternoons off and went back to 
We just sat on the beach. We were at a 
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directive wording of the questions themselves. Each one pr 
gins with an assertive statement and ends with an invitation 
the respondent to offer corroboration. ] 


Yes, it certainly was. I appreciated that very much. And I took 
my vacation in ebyen, i EE 

... That gave ou a chance o gel mo . 
a I went hasa. aa had a little holiday at home pepe 
started working again. That part worked out just fine. But z 
when I started working, I just didn’t like that office, where I was. 
Where were you, in the —____ Building here in this city? 


[I-18. This question again uses the assertive form, in which 
the interviewer includes the expected answer in the question. 
The respondent must then contradict the interviewer in pi 
to give the correct answer (R-18). This is probably ao 
portant in so neutral a matter as place of work, nga H 
important is the omission of a probe following R-17. ay 
it that the applicant “just didn’t like that office p] 


No. (She names the location of the building where she worked.) 

I see. Were you on the swing shift, where you worked? 

Not here, no. ` I had fairly good hours. E 

Well, that was fortunate because most of the girls, I understand, 

most of the girls start off on the split shift. a 

Well, down here I think it works that way because they have a 

many more operators, but over at that other office they only T 

a couple of split shifts. And usually they can find somebody Ok 

lives in the neighborhood, and it works out good for them. T 

like married girls who have children, they can spend time wi 

them in the afternoon. = 

I see. How long have you worked for the telephone company 

since you got back up here? 

From July through November, 

I see. 

From July through November, 

That's of this year? 

That’s right. 

Five months. 

Uh-huh. 

I see. 

No. No, it isn’t th 

This last November. 

Oh. A year ago. I see, (Pause.) 

Then I went to comptometer school. 

Isee. You did that ona full-time basis? 

Uh-huh. 

i, Now, have you completed your course yet? 
es. 


is year, I left there last November, a year ago- 


Do you like “comp” work? 
Yes, I like it very much. 


It got kind of tedious in school, because 
I was so late, so I might h 


ave trouble with my adding. 
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30. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


89, 


i 
R: 


I see. 

And I was doing the same thing constantly, and I think I got 
tired, but I like the work, calculation I did, it’s interesting. 
Uh-huh. What comptometer did you use? 

(She gives the name of a comptometer.) 

Is that a manually operated? 

Well, they had both kinds. 

Oh, they do? 

[I-26 to I-33. The objective of this series of questions is 
obviously to find out how much experience and skill the re- 
spondent has in the comptometer operation. Again, as in the 
previous interview, notice that the questions are in general open 
questions, which bring forth a good deal of information with 
specific details filled in when necessary (for example, I-31 and 
I-32). One gets the impression in this interview, as in the last, 
of a relaxed interaction, with a fine relationship between the 
two people. It is also clear that this relationship is built up not 
in terms of extraneous rapport-building “factors,” but in terms 
of the permissive atmosphere which attends even the specific 
fact-gathering involved in this interview.] 

Yes, and I worked at both. Oh-huh. Altogether, when I finally 
did get my adding, it was on an electric machine. 

I see. 

Because the touch is so much easier to get your speed on the 
electric one. 

I see. Uh-huh. Will you excuse me while I ask for your files, 
while you were up at purchasing. 

Uh-huh. 

And we'll get a look at that. 

Uh-huh. Yeah, uh-huh, I left right around Thanksgiving. 

I see. (Pause. Interviewer dials telephone, waits. No one 
answers.) No one seems to answer. 

Yeah. It must be getting close to lunch time. 

Yes, I suspect they're changing shifts. (Somebody finally answers 
phone.) May I have the files on Miss Blank? (Interviewer 
returns to conversation with respondent.) Well, the job, as I 
told you, Susan, is posted and the posting expires tomorrow. 
Now, I don’t believe we've had any bids as yet, since most com- 
petent comp operators within the company would be doing that 
sort of work. 

Sure, uh-huh. 

So that there’s a goo 
you for it, and you’d pro 
it. 


d chance that we would be able to consider 
bably like to know a little bit more about 


[I-88 and I-39. The interviewer is giving the respondent a 
definite understanding as to what the job opening is, what the 
steps are to getting the job, etc. In 1-40 and I-41 she is giving 
the respondent the specific job description. | This job descrip- 
tion is interrupted by the sequence in which the respondent 
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feels sufficiently free in the interview to ask some fairly detailed 
questions and get into quite a discussion with the interviewer 
about the different kinds of machines. ] 


Yes, I would. Pd like to know what department it’s in, and 
everything. 

Well, ce ordine used on the job is a _______ calculator, so that 
possibly would be different from the (gives name of comptometer 
that the respondent says she was used to operating). Altogether 
I would think that the basic principles would be the same. 

Oh, yes. 

Now, that is an electrically operated one, so that if you've worked 
on an electrically operated machine— 

Oh yes, that’s wonderful. 

—it would be pretty much the same. 

Could you describe the machine to me? Or do you know what 
it’s like? 

I'm afraid I couldn't, beyond telling you that it’s similar to & 
standard comp. 

Well, I was wondering whether it had two keyboards or one. If 
it has two, the calculations would be worked a little different. 

I see. Well, I don’t know about that. We can find that out, 
Susan. 

Some of those, I forget what kind that is now, I know a girl from 
school, she went to apply for a job and they had a completely 
different kind of machine than we were used to. She did it, she 
took the job, but she practically had to learn the whole machine 
over again. 


Well, now that’s something that we would have to check. 
Uh-huh. 

Now, in addition to operating the calculator and making com- 
putations, the duties listed here are: performing clerical duties, 
which require mathematical knowledge, necessary to obtain aver- 


age cost to five decimal places, to secure sufficient accuracy, and 
other— 


(Interrupts. ) Average cost? 

—and other mathematical computations. 

(Interrupting.) Well, that would be prorating, I guess? 

Well, I would think so. It involves quite a bit of math, Susan. 
Did you have much of that in high school? 

I had four years of math in high school, but I didn’t have any 
courses that were business math, except the courses that I had at 
comp school, and we covered all the angles of it. 


All the phases as they were used on the machine, I suspect? 
Which, of course, would bethe ... 

Uh-huh. 

Which, 


: of course, would be the thing that you would be doing 
ere. 


[I-48 to I-50. The interviewer is checki specifically on the 
high math component of the job.] oo, 7 
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Gt 
bo 


ut 
oo 
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metic. It was more like a review than anything else. 

Uh-huh, surely, well, I should think that would apply to the work 
that you would do here on this job. It says apply percentages, 
average cost, prorating expenses, and involving ratio and resolv- 
ing unit cost. Now sometimes, some of those things sound more 
involved, those things sound more forbidding than they actually 
are. 


[I-51. The interviewer is trying to reassure the respondent 
by telling her that sometimes job descriptions can be forbidding 
in sound though the work is actually not that complicated.] 


Yeah, I know. It sounds like a job that wouldn’t be all the, well, 
that is, all the same thing. 

Yes, that’s right. That's right. It sounds kind of technical and 
somewhat less routine than some of the work that you've done. 
Yeah, it sounds wonderful. 

(Looks at file which has just been brought to her.) I see that 
you left us in November of ’52. I see that you were “average” 
in your records, and that they say that they would consider re- 
employing you. So that everything is clear on that score. Now 
we have an application that was originally filled out when you 
first applied here, but I think it would be a good idea if youd fill 
out a new one, to bring your experience and training up to date, 
and perhaps we could arrange to have you come back in tomorrow 
morning to take any additional tests that are necessary. It was 
four years ago that you came in, and they might not have the 
same one that they have at the present time, and there are some 
tests for this job specifically, and wed like to get comp tests on 
you, too. We have some other applicants who have been in over 
the past several months to be considered for the job, but we'd be 


very glad to give you a chance. 

[I-53. Here the interviewer is reviewing briefly the record of 
this respondent at the time of her last employment, and gives 
the respondent some feedback as to what the record looks 
like. In addition, she is giving the respondent some fill-in on 
the new test which the company is using, and asking for an 
application which will bring the old application up to date.] 


Oh, I'd appreciate that so much. 


And we will see what might work out. 
Oh, I She to come ek and I think I wanted to so badly that 


I thought it would be impossible. You know, until I heard about 
this. 

[R-54. The respondent is describing her attitude of wanting 
to get back to work in the company, and one would suspect that 
at least partially she is responding to the warm friendliness of 
this particular interview.] 


Uh-huh. 


There are so few comp openings, you know, around the city. 
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have lessened considerably in the past several months. 

Wee in the past three months the girls at school have been 
having more and more trouble finding . . . 
Yes, there was formerly quite a demand for trained comptometer 

erators. , 
u know what it is. It’s this competition with IBM, with the 
IBM systems that they are using. 
Oh, I see. 
Oh, it’s terrible, and even the girls that they have on comptometers 
are getting laid off, and the new girls have little chance . . . 
Sure. 


—to compete with the girls who are experienced operators. 
Yeah. © 


But I thought with my previous experience, I would not have as 
much trouble. 

Well, that’s right. You have some office experience, and an 
additional skill will always be valuable. Even though you might 
not be doing a job as a comp operator, in many of the clerical jobs 
in the company it’s helpful to have a knowledge of comp. 
Uh-huh. 

Well, fine. And if you will fill out an application for me, if I can 
find one for you here... (Looks in desk.) Now if you will 
take this down to room 126, that’s two offices down, then fill it 


out and bring it back to me and I will arrange for the test. 
Okay! 


[At this point the respondent leaves to fill out the application 
Jorm, The interview picks up when she brings the application 
ack.] 


(Looks over forms.) Well, 
Now, is it possible for you to c 
take the comp test? 

Uh-huh, sure. 


Good. Do you know where the testing division is? Do you 
remember where the testing division is located? Do you remem- 
ber that? 


Yes, it’s in this little building right over here. 
Yeah, that’s right, and it’s in room 255. 

255, and I should be there at two o'clock? 
Uh-huh. 

And I don’t have to come here first? 


No but come here when you finish. They'll send you over here 
en. 


Is that all? 


Yeah, that’s it. Fine, we'll see you tomorrow. 

Oh, thanks ever so much, Miss Blank. 

Well, I hope that everything works out for you. As I say, we 

have some other folks to consider, and when you were filling out 

your application, a bid came in for the job from an employee. 
[I-69. This statement on the part of the int 


k erviewer must 
have been very jarring to the respondent—that a bid for the 


I guess that’s complete. Good. 
ome in at two o’clock tomorrow and 
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job came in from an employee. Notice how the interviewer is 
supportive (I-70) and shows the warm friendly attitude toward 
this respondent which has characterized this interview through- 
out.] 
R: No kidding! 
70. I: So keep your fingers crossed, and we'll hope for the best. 
R: Well, one consolation I have, even if I had come sooner, anyone 
in the company would have been considered. 
71. I: That’s right. “They have through tomorrow to apply for it. 
R: Uh-huh. Well, I'll keep my fingers crossed. 


72. I: Well, fine. We'll see you tomorrow. 

R: Okay, at two o'clock. Over here at 255. ° 
73. I: That’s right, uh-huh. Good-by. 

R: Bye. 


chapter 12 


A Supervisor-Subordinate Interview: 


A Production Bottleneck and an Office Feud 


This is a role-played interview between a supervisor and one of his 


subordinates. The subordinate is the head of a typing and clerical 
pool in a large office, and the supervisor is the department head to 
whom he reports. Both are men and both have been with the com- 
pany in their present positions for several years. The interview has 


been initiated by the supervisor, who has called the respondent into 
his office so that they can hold their con 


The supervisor's objectives in initiati 
It is an information-getting interview, in the sense that the major 
objective is to learn from the respondent the nature of some difficul- 
ties in the typing and clerical operation and any ideas he may have 
for their remedy. But the interview has other objectives, The inter- 
viewer, in his role as supervisor, has the job of arbitrating a disagree- 
ment between two of his staff and arriving at a generally satisfactory 
settlement. He has already received a communication of protest 


from one of his staff members, and his present interview with the 


other protagonist is a necessary preliminary to working through some 
administrative solution in a gr 


oup meeting. 

This interview illustrates some of the special problems involved in 
the information-getting interview as it occurs between a supervisor 
and a subordinate. It is clear at various points throughout the inter- 
view that the dual role of the interviewer as supervisor and inter- 
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viewer, and the complementary duality of the respondent's role as 
subordinate as well as respondent, raise a number of difficult prob- 
lems. Moreover, this duality reflects itself in a certain diversity of 
interview objectives. While information-getting is the major purpose 
for which the interview was initiated, we cannot ignore the adminis- 
trative purposes of problem-solving and arbitration, which the inter- 
viewer must keep before him. 

It seems likely that this interview is not unusual in these respects, 
that its problems are common to most information-getting interviews 
between supervisors and subordinates. It is difficult for a supervisor 
to shed completely the attributes of the supervisory position and as- 
sume fully the role of interviewer. It is even more difficult for the 
respondent to accept his superior in the interviewer role and to ignore, 
even for the brief period of the interview, the status and power 
differences which exist between them. This problem manifests itself 
im various ways. Among the more frequent is the tendency for the 
respondent to become defensive and to withhold or distort informa- 
tion. He must protect himself against the possibility of administra- 
tive action on the part of the interviewer when he resumes his super- 
Visory role, 

Tn our discussion of respondent motivation in Chapter 2, we em- 
Phasized the positive forces of the interpersonal relationship and the 
desire of the respondent to achieve some of his own goals through the 
Interview, We emphasized also the necessity of avoiding negative 
forces or barriers to communication which might be caused by possi- 
: ilities of reprisal or punitive action against the respondent. It was 
in this connection that we stressed the importance of anonymity and 
confidentiality, In an interview between a supervisor and sub- 
A dinate, though positive motivating forces are present, several bar- 
riers to full communication are likely to be present, also. The super- 
visor is in a peculiarly good position to take remedial and construc- 
tive action as a result of the interview, but he is in an equally good 
Position to take punitive or disciplinary action against the respondent. 
-© might, for example, be in a position to arrange either the promo- 
tion or dismissal of the respondent. aes 

„Tt is worthwhile to explore some of the implications of the super- 
Visory role for the information-getting function, and to consider what 
Special approaches or procedures the supervisor should use. We 
must begin by accepting the fact that the supervisor can never divorce 

mself entirely from his administrative and supervisory functions. 

Tis subordinates are certain to recall that in addition to the informa- 

n-getting function, he performs many others, some of which are 
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intimately connected with their own well-being. There are, however, 
some things which the supervisor can do in the information-getting 
role that may alleviate this difficulty. To the extent that he can, he 
must differentiate the information-getting function from his other 
functions, and then make sure that this differentiation is understood 
and accepted by his subordinate-respondent. In part, the supervisor 
can do this by specifying the information-getting purpose of the inter- 
view and disavowing any other purposes. In part, he can achieve 
this by remaining completely in the information-getting role during 
the interview, resisting the temptation to make administrative pro- 
nouncements or exercise his authority. In his information-getting 
function he must behave like any other interviewer; that is, he must 
be accepting, permissive, nonjudgmental. 

Even at best, the supervisor-interviewer must expect that certain in- 
formation will remain unavailable to him because of his dual role. It 
is only as the supervisor builds up trust in his subordinates that real 
communication can take place between them. He does this, not in a 
single interview but over time, by consistently respecting the con- 
fidences he may receive during such interviews. 


Unlike the other transcripts that comprise this section of the book, 
the following interview was role-played. To create the interaction, 
each of the authors assumed a role, one as supervisor-interviewer, the 
other as subordinate-respondent. After agreement on the objectives, 
the interview itself proceeded on a spontaneous basis, without any re- 
hearsal of content or language. It will be of interest to the reader 
that the device of role-playing was resorted to only after repeated 
attempts had been made to record an actual interview between super- 
visor and subordinate. For reasons which most supervisors and ad- 


ministrators will quickly appreciate, our attempts to record such mate- 
rial ended without success. 


Interview 


1. I: Well, good morning, Joel. 
R: Oh, pretty good, Mr. Blake. 
[I-1. This begins some inform 
extends through I-7. This intr 
than that which has characteriz, 


How are you? 


al introductory material, which 
oduction is considerably longer 
ed some of the other interviews, 
and at first glance it might appear somewhat aimless and di- 
gressive. The supervisory role relationships which exist be- 
tween the interviewer and respondent, however, make it neces- 
sary and desirable that the business of the interview not be 
entered into before some 


manifestation of personal interest 
occurs. Where a personal relationship exists prior to the inter- 
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view, an indication of such interest is both natural and appro- 
priate. Moreover, the interviewer uses this introductory mate- 
rial to give some structure to the interview. In I-2, for ex- 
ample, he indicates that the reason for this appointment is to 
discuss some job-related topics. It seems likely that the inter- 
viewer recognizes that the experience of a subordinate on being 
summoned to the supervisor's office includes some feelings of 
insecurity and concern, and the interviewer is attempting to 
offer some reassurance and establish an informal and comfort- 
able atmosphere before beginning the interview proper.] 

Fine. Its been some time since we sat down and had a talk 

about the job. 

Well it has, but I guess you're a busy man these days. 

Oh, yeah. Always things seem to pile up; more than they ought 

to, I guess. How’s your family? 

Oh they’re fine, they're fine. 

Your boy home from college this year? 

Yeah, he’s, he’s out of school now. 

Oh, swell. 

Trying to line up a summer job. 

I was wondering. Got any plans, has he? 

Yeah, I think he’s, ah, likely to be working down at the depart- 

ment store for the summer. 


Oh, fine. Well I hope to get to see him sometime this summer. 


Haven't seen him in a long time now. : ; 
Yeah, you wouldn’t, you wouldnt recognize him. He's filled out 
a lot. 


I bet—they do. Well, Joel, ah, as I was mentioning, it’s been 
some time since weve talked about the job very much, and I 
thought it might be a good idea today to, ah, sit down and have 
a chat about, ah, about things, the way we do once in a while. 


Ah, how are things going? , 
Well, I guess they're going all right. 
hard. Doing our best. 

[I-8 begins the body of the interview. The interviewer re- 
peats the statement made in I-2, that he wants to talk about the 
job, and poses his first direct question. This is put in broad, 
open form, permitting the respondent to answer in terms of 
any aspect of his job. In spite of the interviewer's efforts at in- 
formality and reassurance, the respondent's answer (R-8) ap- 
pears to be defensive. He offers relatively little information, 
and instead makes a general assertion of virtue.] 

Yeah, we've sure had a lot of work to do lately, haven’t we? 
Things seem to be going pretty well? ; 

Yeah, rd say they were going pretty well on the whole. We're 
getting a lot of work out. 

[L-9. The interviewer accepts the respondent's statement 
that he is working hard. Having done this in a reassuring 
fashion, he repeats the question. The question is not stated in 


We're, we're all working 
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as balanced a form as it was in I-8, but it reflects the respond- 
ent’s previous statement that things are, on the whole, going 
satisfactorily. 

R-9 to R-1l. In this series of interchanges the interviewer 
makes patient attempts to get the respondent to talk about the 
work situation. The respondent, however, continues defensive 
and appears unwilling to reveal any of his problems at this 
point. Implicitly, he continues to ask for reassurance and 
recognition of hard work. He is perhaps reacting to the inter- 
viewer as a supervisor rather than in the information-getting 
role. This supervisor-subordinate relationship poses a problem 
for the interviewer throughout the entire discussion.] 

Yeah, Joel, I suppose your section does have a heck of a lot of 
work close to it, doesn’t it? 

Well, it does. Course, course we're always busy but, ah, in the 
last few months it seems to have been especially heavy. Pll say 
this though, we've, we've got a good, good crew of girls this year. 
Well, that’s good. 

They, ah, they come in right on time. They, they tend to busi- 
ness while they're there. Some of ’em are, we've got some really 
fine typists. 
Joel, I don’t know about the typists, but I went by there the 
other day and you got some darn good looking girls, too. 
Ah-ha-ha. Well, we, we don’t pick them on that basis . . . 

[I-12 to I-14. The interviewer attempts again to lighten the 
atmosphere a bit. There is some suggestion here that the 
Supervisor is attempting to persuade the subordinate that he is 
a “regular guy.”] 

Ah, come on, Joel, you know that . . . (Laug er. 

Well, it’s no a i ie 

Yah, that’s right, if they can type too, that’s good. You're, ah, I 
gather then that you're able to keep up with the, ah, work pretty 
well with the crew you've got. 
Well, I'd say that on the whole we were. Course, ah, I don’t like 
to ask to add to the crew. That raises costs and I know we gotta 
keep our costs down. I'd say that most of the time we keep up 
pretty well. Course, there're some times of the day, late after- 
noon especially, where, where things really bulk up. 


[I-14. Since the global questions (I-8 and I-9) did not pro- 
duce much, the interviewer now tries a more specific question. 
It is possible that a better balanced wording would have im- 
proved it; however, the interviewer appears to be phrasing his 
question in a way that catches the content and implications of 
what the respondent has previously been saying. In any case, 
the question appears successful, and in R-14 it brings out some 
important material for the first time in the interview. ] 

Sometimes they kinda jam up on you at the end of the day, huh? 
Yeah, they do and, ah, well, I su pose when, ah, when things jam 
up that way you can’t make everybody happy. 
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[R-15. Here the respondent, encouraged by the interviewer's 
accurate reflection and acceptance of his previous expression, 
gives further indication of the nature of the problems which he 
has hinted at in R-14. Itis in this response that we get the first 
indication of interpersonal difficulties.] 

Sometimes they gripe to you, do they? 
Well, I, ah, I don’t like to, ah, say that, that anybody gripes really. 
I, I’m not complaining. 

[I-16. The interviewer attempts to reflect the attitude which 
the respondent has previously conveyed, for purposes of encour- 
aging further response. However, perhaps betrayed by his 
knowledge of what has actually gone on, the interviewer offers 
a stronger statement of the respondent's attitude than he is yet 
ready to accept. The interviewer's statement is factually cor- 
rect, but it goes somewhat beyond the respondent’s previous 
statement and leads to some temporary difficulties. In R-16 
the respondent resists and becomes somewhat defensive about 
the implication that he is complaining about anyone.] 

Yeah, I didn’t mean that. I thought you, ah, indicated a few 
minutes ago that, ah, every once in a while they complain. 


Well, as a matter of fact, you can’t please everybody. I guess 
that’s what it comes down to. I don’t want to point the finger at 
anybody as, as complaining. Let’s just say that when things bulk 
up the way they do sometimes in the afternoon, you can’t make 
everybody happy. 
[I-17. At this point the interviewer gets defensive, probably 
realizing that he has used an unfortunate probe. He emerges 
from his role and attempts to explain and justify his previous 
statement. The result is further defensiveness on the respond- 
ent’s part.] 
Yeah, I suppose, Joel, 
evi xactly what they ] 
ERA We a most of the time, and most of the time 
I'd, Pd say, ah, we're pretty successful. i But what tends to happen 
is that sometimes we just get so loaded in the afternoon that some- 
thing’s had to go over to the next day. 

[I-18. Here the interviewer has recovered. He no long 
attempts to justify his own wording, but focuses on tp respond- 
ent’s previous less personal statement about the wor! situation, 

This more appropriate interviewing procedure is za pa ya 
the communication of additional material in R-18. For Pi me 
time, the respondent volunteers the basis of the current diffi- 


on a job like yours, ah, you can’t give 
want when they want it. 


culty. 
Hm. ae work bulks up then the latter part of the afternoon, 
i Now I, I can understand how it is. Ah, 


Yeah, I, that happens. {NOV 
people, ah, do a lot of writing 
then it starts, ah, pouring in to us 


and dictating in the morning, an 
after lunch. Sometimes the girls 
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aren't very busy in the morning, and then, ah, the afternoon is 
ctic. 
Feah, well, of course we've been pretty busy, ah, all over the place, 
and I guess, ah, a lot of the boys are feeling under, ah, some pres- 
sures. Ah, tell me more. What, ah... Does this create spe- 
ial problems for you? 
war frankly it Goan Of course there’s always a problem waen 
people feel pushed, I suppose, but the thing that makes it mast 
difficult is that when people bring us work, nobody seems to know 
or care what other work is tossed at us. They're, they’re just 
thinking about their own stuff, and, ah, sometimes it gets to the 
point where, well, where we just can’t get it all out in the after- 


noon. We have to tell somebody that they'll, they'll have to wait 
till the next morning. 


[I-20. This again appears as a statement that incorporates 
unnecessarily in the interviewer role material which the inter- 
viewer has acquired in his role as supervisor. The interviewer 
has certain facts about the situation, and he is obviously labor- 
ing to get the respondent to bring forth material in the same 
area. Nevertheless, the question with which I-20 ends is well 
worded and effective. In R-20 the respondent begins to show 
the good effects of some of the reassurance which he has re- 


ceived, and he elaborates further the kinds of difficulties in 
which he has found himself.] 


This must cause a real problem for you sometimes. How do the 
men, how do the men take this? 


Well, some of ’em, some of ’em take i 
understand that, ah, that we’ve 
’em, I guess, ah, are thinking m 
and ah... 
[I-21. Proceeding with the funne 
interviewer now asks a somewh 


cused on the respondent’s rela 
work situation.] 


Yeah, I suppose that’s natural. 
- wishing they could get it out. 
who gets pretty nasty about it. 
Yeah, I guess ‘that’s right, Joel. 
ah, reasons why I thought we ou 
was, ah, one of the men was in y 
having some real problems, ah, 
your group. Ah, he thought m 
talk to find out what kind of probl 


with your operation 


- See if there is anything we could do. 
Yeah. Well, I thought that m 


[I-23. This is a rathe 
cation by the interviewer. 
he has been in a situation in which he had 
mation regarding the respond 
culties in which the respond 


t pretty well. Some of ’em 
got our problems, too. Most of 
ainly about their, their own work 


l sequence of questions, the 
at more restrictive question fo- 
tions with other people in the 


Once in a while we get a guy 


a good deal of infor- 
ent and regarding the specific diffi- 
ent found himself on the previous 
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day. However, the interviewer has chosen, in his supervisory 
role, to keep this information to himself while attempting as an 
interviewer to get the respondent to discuss some of the same 
material. This has posed a problem which is more one of ad- 
ministration and interpersonal ethics than interviewing tech- 
nique. At this point in the interview, the interviewer appar- 
ently has decided that he can no longer pretend to be uninformed 
on the topic. Apparently feeling some defensiveness at not 
having communicated the information earlier, he admits the epi- 
sode which led to this interview. 

In order to communicate this material, it is necessary for the 
interviewer to get out of his interviewing role and assume the 
supervisory role. The result of this communication is by no 
means good. The respondent answers in a way that empha- 
sizes the supervisor-subordinate relationship. Moreover, the re- 
sponse (R-23) clearly suggests that the respondent had his own 
suspicions about the basis for the interview, and that these sus- 
picions have now been confirmed. 

It is certainly questionable whet 
interviewer is following here is desirable. On the other hand, 
it is difficult to predict whether the interview would have fol- 
lowed a more effective course had it begun with a statement 
from the interviewer as to the circumstances which had caused 
him to summon his subordinate. It is entirely possible that 
such an introduction would have created difficulties more serious 
than those which are here encountered.] 

Well, as I say, I wasn’t, ah, I wasn’t calling you in specifically for 
this, Joel. I don’t want you to get the idea I brought you in here 
to give you hell or anything of this sort. But I know that when 
we, we have a lot of people working together like this, once in a 
while there’s almost bound to be, ah, friction develop, unevenness 
of the work. It’s particularly true when we've been working as 
hard as we have. We've all been putting in all kinds of hours, 
and I know as well as you do how hard you people have all been 
working. But I thought that, ah, it’s been some time since we've 
had a general discussion and this, ah, just reminded me this might 
be a good time to talk things over generally. Ah, I just want to 
reassure you that I’m not really trying to put the finger on you at 
all here. Why don’t you tell me a little bit more about what went 
on yesterday, and we'll see if we can't work something out. r 
Well, I, I suppose if you come right down to it, it wasnt much. 
It was one of those things that happens. Ah, about four-thirty we 
were rushed as we could be. Johnson came plowing in with some 
work he said had to get out. 

[I-24. The interviewer clearly feels uncomfortable about the 
material he has communicated and the respondent's somewhat 
resentful reaction to it. He appears not entirely certain what to 
say. He is still out of the interviewer role, but is anxious to 
leave his supervisory role for the more comfortable interviewer- 
respondent relationship. He does reassert the constructive pur- 


her the procedure that the 
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pose of the interview and his desire to bring about a remedy to 
any existing difficulties. In R-24 the respondent shows some 
acceptance of the situation. He appears to be somewhat re- 
assured although still on the defensive.] 
Well, just one of those things, huh. 
Yeah, I, I guess that’s, that’s it. He, ah, he just kept yelling that 
work had to get out, and I began by not knowing how we could 
do it. I guess before he was done I sounded off a bit myself. 
Well, Joel, I can see why this might have really got under your 
y pleasant, when you're doing a 
job, to have someone really land on you like this. 
That’s right, and I felt that he really wasn’t justified. He stood 
there saying that he had to have the work out. Never thought to 
say, “Joel can you get it out?” No. “I gotta have it!” 


[R-26. The respondent appears to be considerably reassured 
by the encouragement and patience which the interviewer has 
shown. He is now communicating material, but it is material 
not wholly relevant to the objectives of the interview. Appar- 
ently the respondent wishes to talk about the personal aspects of 
the difficulty, whereas the interviewer's objectives require a 
discussion of the situation apart from the personalities involved.] 

Well, Joel, as I said before, I'm not particularly interested in this, 
ah, problem between you and Johnson. Ah, I don’t want to get 
into that too much. “What I am interested in is whether this 
represents a general kind of problem for you, and whether there’s 
something we can do about it. 

We're not servants just because we run a typing pool. We're a 
service section all right, but not a Servant section, and it isn’t up to 
him to treat us as if we were. 

(I-27. The interviewer 


lays a purposefully directive role in 
getting the interview basic " Pied 4 


on the objectives. Tt is especially im- 
to redirect the content of the inter- 
in his supervisory role he wishes to 
ne employee is reporting some series 
In R-27 the respondent does not 
erviewer’s attempt at reorientation. 
l of emotion here, and he is intent 
process.] 
Yeah. Well, ah, as I say, Joel, I can sure see why you would be 


upset by this but, ah, let’s look at it more generally for a moment. 
Ah, is, is this problem of, ah, having to get out more work than 
ote ht a pareil time of day, ah, a general problem? I 

mx that you've indicated before that th ile up, 
and I wonder whether there i: Aline ee 


is somethi le to do 

that would help out this situation. Tenemi be abis t 
Well, there’re really a lot of thi that coul le 
would agree to do them. oe Peas be Adnau oar 
[I-28. The intervi 


i 1 ewer makes a second attempt at reorienta- 
tion here, and in th 


e process reasserts the constructive purpose 
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of the interview. Apparently the respondent (R-28) has got 
rid of enough emotion so that he can now listen and pay atten- 
tion to the interviewer's attempts to move the conversation to- 
ward a more constructive outcome.] 
Ah, will you tell me more? What kind of things do you have in 
mind here? 
Well, for instance. Why, why can’t we have a rule that anything 
that comes to our section after two in the afternoon doesn’t get out 


till the next morning? 

[I-29. With this question we move into a series of questions 
and answers in which both interviewer and respondent are 
clearly in the area of problem-solving. In this discussion the 
interviewer is restricting his conversation to general kinds of 


probe questions.] 
Ah, well, that might be one possibility. 
little more. Do you have any other thou 


help out things? 

Well, I should think, ah, another possibility might be to have 

somebody make decisions about what’s important and what can be 

delayed. If a couple guys come in toward the end of the day, 
ying that it has to be typed, and 


each one waving a letter and sa 
we only have time to do one of them, which one do we do? 


What you're saying is that you'd like to have somebody who pro- 
tects you from this, ah, problem of overload, so that you don’t have 


to cope with that, is that it? 
Well, I don’t know whether I mean just protect, but there are de- 
cisions to be made and somebody has to make them so they'll be 
accepted. 

[I-81. The interviewer asks 


Ah, let’s explore this a 
ights in mind that might 


a question that is essentially a 


reflection of the previous statements by the respondent, all of 


which imply that the solution to the problem lies in change on 
j y the interviewer wants to see if 


the part of others. Apparent] i want 
the respondent is at all aware that a solution might involve ac- 
tion or change on his own part. It seems likely, however, that 
the interviewer has somewhat overstated the sense of the re- 
spondent’s previous communications. The respondent (Ret) 
shows some tendency toward rejection of the interviewer's for- 


mulation, but on the whole he accepts the content. ] 
let’s, ah, let’s look at it from an- 


Yea ’s right. But ; 
oe pont at cone minute. Ah, as I indicated to you earlier, 
I suspect, well, you know as well as I this kind of pare is 
going to continue on us. Ah, is there anything that you an yo 
could do in your section that might, ah, prevent some of the prob- 


le f this sort? ; 
I rch ot could always have more girls working, but that gets 
kind of ex ive. 

ind ot expensive sents a further step-down in the 


= i tion repre: i 
e pace aud panies the respondent to focus gecti y 
on the question of changes in his own operation. The respond- 
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ent’s answers in this area are meager and grudging, but he does 

follow in the direction which the interviewer's question suggests.] 
Yeah, particularly since you indicated that, ah, sometimes in the 
morning the girls weren’t fully occupied as it is, huh? 
Yes, I did say that. Of course, of course, it doesn’t happen very 
often, and I suppose that there is the possibility of, of staggering 
the hours a little, of having some girls come in later. We could 
even have a night shift. I don’t know. The girls don’t like to 


work irregular hours. You know. Their free time is pretty im- 
portant to ’em. 


[I-83 represents a statement on the part of the interviewer 
which is factually accurate but is undesirable interviewing tech- 
nique. Here he confronts the respondent with an apparent in- 
consistency in his point of view. It is difficult to specify what 
the intent of this question is, and it may indeed have been quite 
benign. Nevertheless, there seems to be some tendency to 
needle the respondent at this point. The respondent (R-38), 
either because of or in spite of the previous question, for the 
first time comes up with a suggestion that involves meaningful 
change in his own operation. ] 

Yeah, I can see why it might be. There is the one possibility 
youve mentioned of the, of staggering the hours. Ah, are 
there any other kinds of adjustments you think could be made that 
will help out? 

Well, I don’t really know. I have thought sometimes about hav- 
ing a night shift, or at least a skeleton crew on the second shift. 
It would raise some supervisory problems, but it might be more 
efficient than overtime in the long run. 

[I-84 and I-35. The interviewer attempts to make the most 
of this line of response by stimulating the respondent to think 
further about the problem and the kinds of solutions which 
might be developed in answer to it.] 


Uh-huh. This might be a ossible solution, ri ythin 

else that you think might haout ae di ifere Bnek 
Well, Pm just going to tell you straight out, Mr. Blake, but I think 
the real solution doesn’t lie in having the girls work odd hours or 
getting more girls. It lies in, in having the people who hand work 
to us understand what we're up against and, ah, if that doesn’t do 


it, in having some system of priorities that will even things out 
or us. 


the respondent has no further ideas to 
turns to the assertion that the most appro- 
utic problem lies with people other than him- 
self. This is a further rejection of the notion that he perhaps 


Well, I gather, at least the im 
is that, ah, the solution to thi 
with somebody else entirely. 

Well, that, that, that’s 


plication of what you're saying, Joel, 
s problem lies not with you at all but 


Is that the way you feel about it? 
» I suppose it did kinda sound that way. I 


— — 
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don’t mean that there isnt something we could do too. I, Pm 
willing to meet the other men halfway on this thing. 

[I-86. Here the interviewer attempts to summarize the re- 
spondent’s attitude. The notion of a summary at this point, to 
which the respondent can either accede or take exception, is 
probably appropriate. It seems, however, that the interviewer 
has overstated the content of the respondent’s previous state- 
ments. A more neutral summary would clearly have been pref- 
erable. The respondent (R-36) feels the needle and reacts by 
becoming defensive, in much the fashion that characterized 
some of the early exchanges in the interview.] 

Yeah. Well, I didn’t mean to say that there wasn’t anything you 
felt you could do, but it seemed to me what you were saying is 
that the most of the adjustment was going to have to be made by 
other people, and I just want to be sure that’s the way you really 


felt about it. 

Well, let’s put it this way. 
ment has to be made by other people, 
now, ah, it would be cheapest and most efficient 
it out on that basis. 

[I-37. This represents a disavov 
viewer of any aggressive attempt. If this were an earlier phase 
of the interview, the interviewer would have the problem of 
getting back into role and out of the supervisor-subordinate 
situation. As it is, he can move more definitively into the super- 
visory role and proceed to bring the interview to a close. This 
he does, beginning with 1-38.] ; 

Well, Joel, look. This, ah, this gives me an idea. I think you, 
yowre perfectly right that, ah, when we get into things of this sort 
there’s no simple solution in sense of one person changing. a 
why don’t we do this. Why don’t we, ah, set up a meeting in the 
next two or three days and let me get together a couple of people 
who have the most call on the pool and somebody from Personnel 
and you and me, and let's sit down and see whether we cant work 
out some different procedures that will help us out in this. How’s 
that sound to you? 

Well, that sounds pretty good to me. 
tinue the present hassle that started yesterday. ae 

[I-38, with its clear communication of an administrative or ac- 


tion decision, conveys the words of the supervisor rather than 
those of an interviewer- 
to set this up in the 

Well, O.K. _ Suppose, ah, suppose I try 
ned ae — and Ti ah, TIl let you know as soon as we can 
get it set up. I think that’s a good idea. Thanks a lot for coming 
in, Joel. 
That’s all right. 
We'll be seeing you soon, 
Yeah. 
Swell. So long- 


I won't say that most of the adjust- 
but the way it looks to me 
if we could work 


val on the part of the inter- 


I’m, I’m not anxious to con- 


then. 
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A Social-Work Interview: 


Family and Job Adjustments 
of a Discharged Psychiatric Patient 


This is an exit interview 


from the hospital after approximately one year, during which time he 
has been undergoing psychiatric treatment. The interview, con- 
al worker who is on the hospital staff, has 
the administrative function of completing 
a patient about to leave the hospital; 
therapy on an out-patient basis. The 
with the psychiatrist who has been 
atment in the hospital. An additional 
purpose of this interview is to assess the attitudes and adjustment of 
the patient as he anticipates his return to his family and to his job. 
There are, of course, many kinds of social-work interviews. In fact, 
the range covered by this kind of intervie 


single interview as representative of the work 


- Social workers sometimes interview in situa- 


tions in which the discovery of objective facts is the entire purpose. 
For example, a social work i 


termine the amount of money needed to 
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The example we have chosen is somewhere in the middle of this 
range. The psychiatric social worker in this case is attempting to 
elicit patient attitudes that are deeper and more difficult to obtain 
than more objective kinds of information. But the social worker’s 
purpose is clearly not to administer therapy. In the course of the in- 
terview, the interviewer shows a good deal of sensitivity in restricting 
himself to the information-getting function and avoiding topics which 
are more appropriately those of the therapist. 

The interview takes place in the psychiatric ward of the hospital 
where the patient has been receiving treatment. The interview has 
been initiated by the social worker, and takes place in his office. 

The patient reveals himself as an intelligent person. In listening to 
the recordings, one is struck with his fluency, the rapidity with which 
i and the rush of words that characterizes many 
of his responses. The social worker, experienced in his profession, is 
generally at case in the course of the interview. There is some am- 
biguity in the social worker’s role, primarily because of the patient’s 
continuing relationship with the psychiatrist. The social worker 
clearly wants to avoid encroaching upon the functions of the psychia- 
trist, but at the same time wants to ascertain the respondent's re- 
actions and feelings as he looks forward to re-entering society, family, 


and his job. 


he begins to respond, 


Interview 

1. I: I wanted to have a chance to talk with you a little while today 
before you did leave town, to get some ideas of your plans fol- 
lowing discharge, and also we are sort of interested in how you 
feel about leaving the hospital. I guess you have been here for 
a while. If you have, it isn’t easy always to just take off and 
start in working again, particularly with the responsibilities at 


home. 


[I-1. Here we have t 
the introduction to the i 
first, the interviewer is in 
his hospitalization; secon 
problems which the patient 
the world to re-enter his work and home life.] 

R: Well, I do think that, uh, having been here for some time, within 
the shelter of the hospital, uh, it was a certain amount of reluc- 
tance, about going, but I feel it is quite natural. As I say, from 
having enjoyed the shelter of the hospital, uh, presently I feel 
confident that I can do it, whereas a few months ago I had much 
more qualms of conscience about it, actually a matter of a few 
weeks ago, but uh, I have become quite confident that no matter 


he interviewer giving the structure or 
nterview. Two objectives are stated: 
terested in the patient's feelings about 
d, he is interested in the particular 
may visualize as he goes back into 
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how difficult it may be, that I can overcome it. I think it = 
pecially important that I return to work immediately, and, uh, for 
that reason I have made arrangements, I have contacted my em- 
ployer, and I will be going to work Monday morning. 


[R-1. We notice immediately that we have a highly verbal 
respondent. Also, this response indicates that he is some- 
what defensive and somewhat concerned about his ability to 
cope with the realities of the outside world.] 

This coming Monday? : 
That's right. TIl be released Friday, and I'll be going to work 
the following Monday morning. I, uh, plan on returning to the 
hospital for out-patient treatment— 

Uh-huh, 

—and I'll see Dr. Jones in the out-patient clinic. 

You're coming in in the evening? 

Yes. 

Have you, uh, had any of these feelings about—well—ah, diffi- 
culties arising around your leaving the hospital? For instance, 
when you've been home on pass, have you felt at times, uh, 
maybe a little uncomfortable? 


[I-5. The interviewer is responding to the statement which 
the respondent has just made, in which he indicates that things 
seem to be in good shape, that he has no particular problems. 
The interviewer is again bringing up the ossibility of difficul- 
ties in leaving the hospital, at home, on ie job, and so forth, 
to keep the respondent’s attention focused on this kind of 
problem.] 

Well, I've felt stress at cı 
aware of the 
Uh-huh. 


And, uh, I perhaps have been more conscious of them because of 
the rarity in which I have encountered it, 
I have just been conscious 
actually in the hospital I 
which has perhaps caused 
take up the reins of providing a 
that I won't be as aware of it in t 


ertain times at home. Uh, I have been 
added responsibilities of four children. 


{I-7. The interviewer do 
the thought which the re 
sciousness of some of the 
however, appear to push t 


Ec Se 
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might have been better if he had used a more neutral probe, 
such as “Well, tell me a little bit more about how it worked 
out on week ends.”] 
No, I wouldn’t say they become long. There are periods of dis- 
comfort during the week end, but I wouldn’t say that it has made 
it appear longer. 
Uh-huh. 
I have been most anxious to remain the entire week end, I mean 
without ever taking flight and coming back to the security of the 
hospital— 
Uh-huh. 
—to be sure that I could overcome any difficulties. 
[R-7 to R-9. Note the immediate reaction of the respondent 
to having been pushed too hard. The entire statement ap- 
pears to be a reaction to the probe which the interviewer has 


used. ] 
Uh-huh. You have battled it out each time. 
[I-10. The interviewer is trying to get back on the track, 
and is trying to keep within the framework of the attitude of 
the respondent. Notice that his probe is a recognition of the 
attitude the respondent has been expressing in R-8 and R-9.] 


Which has made me more comfortable— 

Yuh. That isn’t always easy to do. 

—and confident that I can handle the situation. 

Uh-hmm. I notice you have been taking longer week ends, for 
instance over Thanksgiving for about four or five days— 
Uh-huh, and Armistice Day. 

Armistice Day too, uh-huh. 

I think I had three long week ends, and I had a leave, a five-day 
leave, and strangely enough I didn’t seem to run into any more 
upsetting situations during the five days than I did in the two or 
three, that is, it seemed the longer I was home, the more able I 


was to cope with the situation. 
Uh, did this influence your decision to leave now? In your talk- 
ing it over with the doctor to consider the possibility of returning 
home and going back to work, and arranging for out-patient treat- 
ment, do you feel that these long week ends, as they became, uh, 
uh, call it more successful, and, uh, you found you were getting 


more enjoyment out of k this influenced your 


final decision? Deren" 
ears to depart from his objectives 


[I-14. The interviewer appe ; 
S vha asks the specific question at first; then, appar- 
cepa i fact cei this has been somewhat off the 


ently recognizing the 3 

ole he a te path it up with two or three other questions, 
none of which really fulfills a very useful function. ] 

‘honest, the biggest thing that prompted my 

f my responsibilities at 


them, do you thin 


Well, to be perfectly 7 1 ange 
decision t resently is my aware 1 ; 
femne: whisk 1 Fecame more conscious of during the longer week 


ends, I think. Uh, this awareness of this responsibility caused 
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me to weigh the hospitalization against it and see if it justified or 
merited my remaining here. 

eres I do feel I could obtain something out of further hos- 
pitalization, I feel that weighed against my responsibilities at 
home and the urgency with which I feel that I am needed there, 
that I can compensate for that by returning to the out-patient 
clinic once a week, which may be a slower form of complete re- 


covery but which will be offset by my supplying the needs at 
home. 


[R-14 and R-15. The respondent continues his previous 
statement almost as though the interviewer's probe had not oc- 
curred. Nevertheless, the interviewer's questions serve to lead 
the respondent to discuss the basis for his decision in the final 
part of this response.] 

Uh-huh. You have bee 
things? 


[I-16. This is an excellent probe, in which the interviewer 
senses the conflict and attitude which the respondent is imply- 
ing by his comments. Notice how effectively it hits home. 

I certainly have. 
Uh-huh. Are there— 
I have been aware of 
I have been hospitali 
winter months— 
Uh-huh. 


—and the increased cares of my wife. 


[R-16 to R-18. The respondent really starts to talk about his 
concerns as he anticipates leaving the hospital. ] 
Uh-huh. Particularly with a lot of other bills coming up, coal 
and everything else? 
[I-19. This is a natural, human kind of statement. It serves 
no particular purpose and does not advance the interview to- 
wards its objectives] 


Sure, and additional clothing, and the holidays approaching of 
course, 


Uh-huh. (Pause.) 
feel pretty confident? 


I feel, uh, not as confident as I should like to feel about it— 
Uh-humm, 

—but I hope that the complete feeling of confidence will develop 
with the act of accomplishment. That having left, and being 
successful in my return to my work, and finding that I am able to 
work, will heighten the feeling of confidence— 

Uh-huh. 

—and as I say, lessen this feelin 
there is a certain amount 
ized. You are isolated fro. 


n pretty concerned recently about these 


the fact at home, I mean constantly since 
zed. More so with the approach of the 


How do you feel about leaving? Do you 


g of reluctance I have. After all, 
of pleasure, or relief, in being hospital- 
m your problems— 
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Uh-huh. 
—and therefore—of course, being realistic about it, we know that 
isolation from your problems doesn’t eliminate them. 

[R-20 to R-23. The interviewer reaps the rewards of patient 
probing. The respondent states for the first time the trepida- 
tion and lack of confidence which his previous assertiveness 
might have led us to suspect.] 

Uh-huh. You have worked out, I see, difficult problems while 
you have been here, too. Isnt that so? While you have been 
here in the hospital. 

[I-24. This is a good probe, acknowledging the respondent’s 
insight that hospitalization has its secondary gains. The probe, 
however, is not properly balanced, in that “Isn’t that so?” 
makes it more difficult for the respondent to answer no.] 


Yes, I appreciate that fact. 


Uh-huh. 

There was the problem of my commitment— 

Uh-huh. 

And my feeling of (unintelligible) . . . to overcome. 


And these things you have handled pretty well, at least we feel 
here at the hospital anyhow. You took the initiative and went 
and resolved these things without much assistance from anyone 
here in the hospital, and I think this is going to carry over, too, 
to your making arrangements at home. I think you mentioned 
the other day working things out with your old job, getting it 
back and getting straightened around there. 

[I-27. This statement marks the close of the first phase of 
the interview, in which the respondent has expressed some of 
his ambivalent feelings about hospitalization. The interviewer 
ends this phase with gentle reassurance, and praise for his per- 
formance. The second sentence represents a shift to the next 
objective, which is to get more information about the transition 


from the hospital to the job.] 
TIl tell you. I do think my job is my chief concern. 


Uh-huh. ; 
I have been alarmed about the limitations that might be placed 
upon me because of having been hospitalized for something of 
this sort, and having talked it over to a certain degree with my 
employer, I think we've worked it out somewhat. 


ea have the feeling that such limitations as may be 


At "t 
ee = when returning immediately to work, will be per- 


manent. 

Uh-huh. EUAN 

And eae within my own mind I have been able to justify these 
feeli na i 

Yo feel that there are any excessive demands they are making? 
No, I feel that— 

Uh-huh. 
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—that these are reasonable doubts they have about it, and that 

certainly they are not completely out of order in demandmg i a 

certain period of time just to prove that my health has been suffi- 

ciently restored, as to be a dependable employee— 

Uh-huh. ; a 

—and TIl grant that the six months which I regard as a proba 

tionary period are going to seem somewhat long— 

Uh-huh. : 

—a long time. Yet if I feel that there is a goal to be achieved 

at the end of the six months, I’m certain that I'll be able to put 
with it. 

Uh-huh. 

It will be enough to go on. ; 

Uh, you mentioned this letter yesterday—that you felt might be 

required eventually by the—is it the chief of engineers? 

[I-86. This introduces a new topic in the interview. | The 
interviewer is apparently satisfied with the respondent's ac- 
ceptance of his employer’s wish to try him out on a simpler, 
less stressful job before reinstating him to his own previous 
position. He now refers to a more specific topic, that is, the 
question of a written statement from the hospital that the re- 
spondent is ready to resume the responsibilities of a job.] 

Yes, the engineering manager. 

How do you feel about that? Would you rather hold off on hav- 
ing the hospital write anything to him at first? : 
Well, I hadn’t cared about you addressing it to him directly, in- 
asmuch as I hadn’t had any conversation with the man at all. 
would rather speak to him first about it, but presently my imme- 


diate supervisor had asked that I bring a letter from my doctor, 
but he had specified that it be a “to whom it may concern” letter. 
Uh-huh. 

Whether he would forward it to the en 
that is to say I have not ha 
supervision about it. 

Uh-huh. 


And the manager, therefore, not having contacted him personally, 
I wouldn’t care to take a letter addressed to him. 
Uh-huh. This is a— I 
may be tied up with i 
employers want some ki i ar 
of the hospital that the 


gineering manager or not, 
d any direct contact with the top 


testimony can gi 
that he is much 


picon that the patient might not be absolutely truthful with 
em. 


[R-87 t R-40. We have the specific topic of the letter being 
worked out in some detail, with minimal but appropriate en- 
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couragement from the interviewer. At the end of response 

R-40, however, the respondent introduces the idea that the re- 

quirement of a letter is prompted by distrust of the patient.] 
Do you think that they question you there? Is there any feeling 
of that? 

[I-41. The interviewer, with excellent sensitivity to this 
statement, focuses on the respondent himself and whether he 
feels a personal distrust in this situation. The interviewer's 
objectives deal with an effort to understand the respondent's 
emotional situation, and his reaction to the emotion or attitude 
of the previous response is sensitive and appropriate. The re- 
spondent seems to indicate (R-41) that his integrity is not 
being questioned, and the interviewer, satisfied on this score, 
returns to seeking out the previous topic.] 

I don’t feel that they really question me there. 
as much a matter of formality as anything. 
Uh-huh. 

And I feel that this is 
is just a form— 
Uh-huh. 

—like the registrar's form, which is not specific in any way. 

They want to have the letter brought in by you when you come 
to work, do you think? 
Yes, to the effect that to drive, or operate equipment, that your 
doctor feels that I am competent to do so. That is to say, I pre- 
sume, that you feel that I am not subject to blackouts or seizures. 
Uh-huh. Have you made arrangements to take this with you? 


Is Dr. Jones going to have it? 
Uh-huh. 
Good deal, uh-huh. 
write such a letter for me. 


He said Monday that he would 
Well, you seem to have this deal pretty well squared away as far 


as returning Monday, and— 
[I-47. The interviewer 
the respondent's arrangements, a! 
to work.] eh 
Yes. ‘ar as returning Monday, will— 
Sou a mae back to a full week, are you, right off the bat? 
[I-48. This is a straight factual question introducing a new 
content area. Tt is interesting that this question has the effect 
of bringing the respondent face to face with reality, and pro- 
duces more emotionally toned responses and brings forth more 
anxiety about the transition than we have previously encoun- 


tered.] 
I am going to st 
have had a good 
Have you? 
[I-49. Here we 
part of the interviewer. 


I feel that it is 


a bit more direct than that release, which 


acknowledges the thoroughness of 
ccepts the basis of his return 


art right in full time. In prior hospitalizations I 
deal more confidence about leaving. 


e of excellent sensitivity on the 


a idence 
ae d of pushing ahead with his 
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i ioni i the emotion 
factual line of questioning, he adapts his pace to th j 
which the ndeni has e and contents himself with 
a very general sort of probe.] 


have not been nearly as satisfied that I have received treat- 
Ean that would poser iik this—that is, that I have received 
as favorable treatment. However, the hospitalization has never 
been quite so long—and in prior hospitalizations I am certain that 
I have pressured the hospital staff to release me— 
Uh-huh. i , 
Sooner than they probably cared to do so, but I think that’s why 
I think that largely this lack of confidence is from having been 
hospitalized so long. 
Yeah. You feel that this has made a difference then, huh? 


[I-50 and I-51. The interviewer continues to focus on and 

acknowledge the concern which the respondent is verbalizing.] 
Yes, I feel that having been isolated from my job so long, I feel a 
bit of a stranger to it— 
Uh-huh. 
—a bit uncertain as to whether I can fit into it again. And hav- 
ing that fecling of reluctance has made me more anxious to 
plunge into it— 
Uh-huh. 
—before it becomes a— 
You want to prove this to yourself? 


[I-54. Here we might question whether the interviewer may 
not have overstated the respondenť’s attitudes.] 
—before the feeling becomes more overpowering. 
Tm sure the doctor here at the hospital, the whole staff, as far as 
that goes, feel that you are quite capable of doing this, and they 
ink you'll work it out with the vocational counselor and the 
an was pretty well convinced 
that you are quite capable of managing this job you’ve had 
previously, as well as other things that might come along, in the 
event you are interested in moving into some other area. 


[I-55. It appears that the interviewer may have questioned 


the appropriateness of his previous probe and is now attempt- 
ing to reassure the respondent. ] 


Well, presently I 
Uh-huh. 

I do feel that there certainly might be jobs in which I could take 
a great deal more pride than I do in my present job, but— 


[R-56. The respondent accepts the reassurance but rejects 
the implication that he might c 


6 t onsider moving into another job. 
His expression of ambivalence is interesting.] 
Do you like the people there? 


[I-57. It is difficult to see why the interviewer felt called 
upon to use this probe. It appears that he has blocked off the 


am doubtful about moving into another job. 
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respondent’s interesting speculations on whether or not he 
would consider other jobs, and forced prematurely the topic of 
interpersonal relations on the present job.] 
Yes, I enjoy them. I enjoy working with them to a large extent. 
Uh-huh. 
There have been times when I have had considerable pride in my 
jo 
Uh-huh. 
—and I suppose the job would be all that I could desire, but 
there also have been times when I suspicioned that there wasn't 
a sufficient amount of pride in the job, to think of it as a fitting 
occupation for my entire future. 

[R-57 to R-59. The respondent acknowledges and replies to 
the interviewer's question, but then returns to the question of 
the job itself and his pride in it. At this point the telephone 
rings and interrupts the interview.] 

One thing you can’t control is the tele; 
time. Would you feel more confident, do 
turn there and things do work out O.K.? 

[I-60. The interviewer resumes with an appropriate apology 
for the telephone interruption. Unfortunately, however, he is 
not able to pick up the precise thread of the previous conver- 
sation, and retreats to a more general question about the re- 
spondent’s confidence in his return to work. It is only in R-63 
that the respondent again returns to the previous specific topic 


of his pride in the job.] 
Yeah, that’s the way I’ve felt about the job— 


phone, interruptions at any 
you think, if you re- 


Uh-huh. f 

—that presently the challenge is to return to my present job. 

Uh-huh. This is often harder to do than get a new job, you 

know. : 4 nee 

Well, I’m not completely convinced that that’s true in this case. 

Uh-huh. i 

I don’t have that feeling about it, but I do feel there is a chal- 

lenge at the present job— 

ear th t if I can cope with that and come out satisfactorily, 
h malt e have more confidence. Were I to obtain 


then I ld certain] ‘ 
another Job and feel pee favor to seek another job presently, and 


it doesn’t seem that I would have very much to offer in the way 
of references, if I had not made a successful comeback in my 
A 


previous job. 

Uh-huh. 

I oe feel that that would be a very good referen 

a future employer. ; ia 

Uh-huh. Sort of unfinished business, un! is 
a ae a to this present problem. 

That’s right. I feel T mus oe will tat ware out O.K.? 


Uh-huh. How about financially? f i 
Will Jön be able to maintain the family all right? 


ce to take to 
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-67. The interviewer apparently feels that he has enough 
lt about the job eri ‘de. respondent’s attitudes to- 
ward going back to his previous work. Here he shifts the 
topic to family relations.] 

Well, certainly. I mean I make good wages. I can certainly 
support my family. 

Uh-huh. 

I will be receiving help in this respect in that my wife plans to 
continue with her work. 

Oh, does she? P 
Yes. She anticipates getting her hours changed to the day shift 
so that we can live a somewhat normal life. 

(Interrupting.) You'll both be working days, huh? 

Yes. 


Well, that is a good deal. 

Uh-huh. 

You have talked this over with her, your plans for leaving now? 
Yeah, a couple of weeks ago. She plans to be on days, which 
means we'll have every evening at home, which would be a mors 
mal situation. I presume that week ends of course she’d be 
working much of the time. 

Uh-huh. Does she work a six-day week? 

No, five days. But her two days are not necessarily week ends. 


In fact, they are apt to be any two days in the week. 
Uh-huh. 


[I-70 to I-74. The interviewer is following up his original 
question by collecting factual information about the family’s 


work situation. The questions appear to be well formulated 
and adequate for the purpose. ] 


you have a lot of responsibility. Uh, I wonder if you could tell 
me what this means to you. 


responsibility all at once sound 


wants to know how the respond- 
ent feels about the situation. 


excellent type of probe to get the 
ive level. Unfortunately, the inter 
ere but added the last sentence, which 


instead of responding, as the interviewer 
had hoped, with att; ation, he reacts specifically 
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to this last sentence and denies that he is going to assume 
the responsibility all at once. The question has some of the 
elements of a double-barreled question. He asks for affect; he 
also asks for the respondent's reaction to assuming responsi- 
bility on the job. The respondent chooses to pick up only 


the latter for comment.] 
Well, I am not sure that I am assuming so much responsibility at 
once, particularly in the job area. I don’t feel that I would be 
assuming a great deal of responsibility. 
Uh-huh. 
And at home, I don’t feel that I would be faced with an exorbi- 
tant amount of responsibility at one time. 


Uh-huh. 
That is to say even, as I mentioned, this financial area, my wife 


would be working, and it is not as if I am a complete stranger 
to my home because I have spent week-end passes almost con- 


tinually— 


Sure. 

—since the latter part of July. And within the past month I have 
spent three long week ends at home. Out of the past month or 
five weeks, I have spent about fifteen or twenty days— 


Uh-huh. 

—at home altogether. = 
Uh-huh. That is a large part of the time, isn’t it? 
Yes, it is much of the time, as I say— 


Uh-huh. i 

—that I’ve spent at home. I do think it well that they consider 

this fact that I do not feel that I am faced with an abnormal 

amount of responsibility— 

Uh-huh. 

—at the present time, that I consider the amount of help that I 

have had with it— 

Uh-huh. ; 

—and that I will have with it in the future, instead of regarding 

it as an insurmountable amount of responsibility. 

Uh-huh, In other words, you have sort of been picking up your 

responsibilities and keeping in touch with your family all along— 

Yes. Yes. 

—week ends and passes, and so on. | 

And also the responsibility is not mme solely. 

Uh-huh. 

That I have 

sibility with me. 

Uh-huh. 

In fact, it appears fr 

could shoulder that respon: 

knowing this, I should feel c 

that quite capably. , 

[R-76 to R-86. The respondent is 

reaction initiated by the interviewer $ 


a wife who is very competent to share the respon- 


om looking at the past summer that she 
sibility alone much of the time, and 
onfident that together we can assume 


continuing the defensive 
assertion that difficulties 
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could be expected in reassuming the home responsibilities. 
Fortunately, in this series of responses, triggered by the inter- 
viewers unnecessary last sentence (I-75), the ‘interviewer 
shows a good deal of skill in accepting and encouraging the re- 
spondent to complete his statement of defense. Nevertheless, 
in assessing the information communicated by this series of re- 
sponses, we are left with the feeling that a difficult problem 
of interpretation is involved in this apparently rich material. 
Specifically, we must decide to what extent this material ac- 
curately reflects the respondent’s feelings about returning 
home, and to what extent it constitutes a defensively over- 
optimistic statement offered in retaliation to the interviewer's 
apparent skepticism. This ambiguity represents the major 
cost of the unfortunate question-wording. ] 

How about— 

(Interrupts.) I— 

Excuse me. 

I think that it was possibly being unaware of this fact that 

prompted my illness in the first place which has— 

How do you mean? 

Well, all this anxiety and concern over problems with which I 

felt confronted that were just overwhelming. 

They were just building up? 

Yeah. That I wasn’t capable of handling by myself, In other 

words, perhaps I felt somewhat the indispensable man in the 

situation. 

Uh-huh. Trying to do all things? 

That’s right. Besides being somewhat shocked by the death 


of my father, the circumstances of the death, that is to say, the 
suffering— 


Uh-huh. 
—which he endured, but suddenly I felt th 
—she was making her home with us—of 
her again. 

Uh-huh. 

Ang it seemed as though— 

That you were taking on more and more a loa ? 
Yeah, and that, uht was not pessoa, bat 
take care of any of the responsibilities that I w 
with, and it seems that I regarded her as 
sponsibility, and the fact th 
father— 

Uh-huh. 

—the enormous hospital bill 
which at that time I 
by his insurance— 
Uh-huh. 

—and there was no provision for a 
to provide for my mother’s future. 


at perhaps my mother 
being responsible for 


an additional re- 
at surrounding the death of my 


, the funeral expense, and so on, 
Was not sure would be adequately covered 


ny amount of insurance left 
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How do you feel she will get along now? How has she been 
making out while you have been here in the hospital? 

Well, she is receiving a certain amount of compensation from an 
insurance policy, which will last her for about two years. There 
will be a period of almost a year, so far as I can ascertain, that 
she will have no income, until she becomes eligible for Social 


Security. 
Uh-huh. 


[I-88 to I-99. Several points in this sequence deserve com- 
ment. First, the interviewer is attempting to shift the discus- 
a emotionally loaded material toward more objective 
questions of the situation to which the respondent is returning. 
It seems likely that the interviewer is doing this because he 
feels that some of the respondenť’s deeper emotional problems 
are not within the objectives of this interview, but are more 
properly the business of the psychiatrist. Examples of the 
interviewer’s attempts to switch the content of the interview in 
this way include I-88, I-89, and 1-98, in which he ignores the 
respondent's discussion of his attitudes toward his mother and 
the death of his father, and concentrates upon the mother’s 
present situation. During this sequence the interviewer's 
probe questions are on the whole insightful and well timed 
(1-90 through 1-95). I-91 and 1-92 are good examples of 
brief summarizing questions that serve to clarify what has gone 
before and encourage further exposition by the respondent. 
The interviewer's introductory questions for each new objec- 
tive are on the whole less skillful, however, and less fortu- 
nately worded. I-75 is one example of this problem, I-98 is 
another. These examples emphasize the difficulty of for- 
mulating spontaneously the major questions of an interview such 
as this, and suggest that there might have been considerable 
advantage to the interviewer in thinking through and even in 
formulating in advance the language of the key questions in 
the interview. Beginning with 1-98, the interviewer shifts the 
topic toward the situational factors in the home environment 
to which the respondent is returning. On the whole, this 
series of four or five responses goes smoothly.] 


will be able to earn 


sion fron 


But during those two years I guess she 
something— 
Uh-huh. 
—and we, uh, 
able to contribute toward her sup 
Has she been working at all? 
Well, she has been baby-sitting. 


Oh, has she? 
And things of that sort, yeah, but so far she has not earned a 


great deal, $10 a week or something like that, which I believe 
she has been able to save, though, and she does have something 


she will be able to get along, and we should be 
port for this period. 
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of a bank account. But I do know that I do not have to regard 

ther as a liability in this case. : 
50 actaaliy it seems like there are less pressures than there were 
before? Do you feel this is true? 


[I-103. Despite the generally good interaction in this Sees 
of questions and responses, a kind of disparity persists aia 
the objectives of the interviewer and those of the respondent. 
The interviewer continues his attempt to focus the discussion 
on external situational factors. The respondent is equally ie 
tent on wanting to talk about his own reactions and attitudes 
toward his situation. Thus, in I-103 the interviewer asks a 
question which refers to reduced pressures in the environment, 
and the respondent answers (R-103) by denying a gerent 
in the environment but asserting a difference in his own pom 
of view. In this case the interviewer shows good flexibility 
in going along with this line of response.] 

Yeah, at least that there are, if there are not less pressures, at 
last I have come to regard them in their true proportions. 

Uh-huh. ; d 
Of course, when I was acutely ill and entered the hospital, I ha 


a distorted view about the size of these liabilities, They seemed 
to be tremendous burdens to me. 
Uh-huh. 


I think I saw them in a great deal different light than they ac- 
tually existed. I think I saw them as overpowering ea 
which were actually not overpowering. Had I been able to look 
at them with a more calculating eye, and seen them in their 
proper proportions, I wouldn’t have been so alarmed by them. 
You think it was more your feelings about them? 


[I-106. This is a specific acceptance of the respondent's 
previous statement, and an effective one. ] 
Yeah, I think it was the state of emotional upset in which I was 
in that made me regard my problems in such a light. 7 
So it looks like when you go home again this time you won 


have so many pressures and the ones you do have, you feel you 
have a better view of, and— 


That is right. 

And so in control, 

I feel that perhaps I 

a much greater extent, 

How about the children? Will there be any children at home 

while you and your wife are working? 

[I-109. The interviewer a 

discussion of his attitud 
ally loaded area. The 
respondent away from i 


will see them in their proper categories, to 


€ situation which will shortly confront 


pic of arrangements which will be 
made for the children, This topic continues through R-125.] 
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Yes, there will be one at home, there will be the little girl. 
Uh-huh. The other three will be in school all day? 

Well, the younger boy will only be in school a half day— 
Uh-huh. 

—so that is half of the working day that will be two children at 
home, and then the younger child will be at home in the after- 
noon always, but I feel we will be able to hire someone compe- 
tent to stay with him. 

Uh-huh. 


I mean I’m certain that my wife would not work if she couldn't 
find— 

Uh-huh. 

—someone competent. 


Uh-huh. 
That is the kind of situation that we have had in the past and 


will be true in the future. 

Then you will be working toward getting somebody to come in 
during the day? 

I believe she has been able to procure someone to do that. 
Uh-huh. 
Someone who will work days rather than the afternoon. I have 
been wondering if it was possibly too great a sacrifice, if we're 
sacrificing something in the upbringing of the children, to work, 
but I feel that presently the need for additional financial help, 
with my wife working— 

Uh-huh. 

—offsets the need of the children. I mean I don’t think that is 
too great a sacrifice to make presently— 


Uh-huh. 
—and from what I have seen during the past se 


can’t see that the children have suffered any— 


Uh-huh. 
L because their mother is with them a great deal of the time. 


Also, that I will be home spending the evenings with them, and 
I have been gone almost the greater part of the summer. 
Uh-huh. 


I can’t see that they 
and I have reason to believe that conditi 


Uh-huh. They will have you home all the time, 
home every evening. 
Every evening. Uh-huh. 
were going to school. 
Well, in the summer too, 
they are in school they are pretty 
I feel that way about it too. 


Uh-huh. 
As I say, the younger child, the one who is home all the time, 


certainly has not seemed to suffer any ill effects from it at all. 
She seems to be perfectly normal in every way. 


Uh-huh. 


veral months, I 


have suffered any effects from it so far, 
ons will improve. 
and your wife 


Which she has not been while they 


they were out of school. Now that 
well occupied. 
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I can’t feel that she seems to be suffering from the parental care 
in any way— 

Uh-huh. 

—from the lack of parental care. : é 
Now, about following your discharge this Friday, will you be 
coming in pretty regularly to see the doctor? 


[With this question the interviewer closes the topic of the 
children, refusing gently to explore the matter of effects on the 
children, which seems to hold some interest for the respondent. 
With I-126 the interviewer introduces the topic of out-patient 
therapy. He offers the respondent a good deal of reassurance 
with regard to the physician’s interest in his case. This topic 


is terminated by the interruption of the telephone, which occurs 
during R-140.] 


I anticipate coming in one night a week. 
Uh-huh. 


Whatever night the doctor says it will be. 
h-huh. 


It is true that there will be a considerable amount of driving, 
but I feel that presently I can do that much cheaper than I 
can afford out-patient treatment privately. 

Uh-huh, 

That is, to go to a private psychiatrist, the minimum rate would 
be about $15 an hour— 

Uh-huh. 

—and I am certain I can make the trip over here for Jess than 
that. 

Uh-huh. 


As I say, I am already established with Dr. Jones here. 

You feel pretty confident in what you are getting here. 

Yeah. I feel confident that he has an understanding of the prob- 
lem, which if you went to a—a different doctor the entire case 


history would have to be worked up again, including that part 
which Dr. Jones has already. 
Yes, 


too. 


I do feel that this time at the hospital, and especially a factor in 
my favor is that I won’t be losing contact— 

Uh-huh, 

—completely, and should a problem come up that I can’t cope 
with I will always know that I can seek professional advice on 
it— 


Uh-huh. 


at a the professional advice would be available— 


and I know that he is anxious to go on working with you, 


—to me each week, and I feel that that should be very much 
overning factor as far 


UE hah. as keeping my emotions in check. 


As I say, it seems certain that conditions are favorable under 
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140. 


— 


141. I: 


142. I: 


143, J: 


which I am leaving. I can’t see anything especially hazardous 
about leaving at this time— 

Uh-huh. 

—though there might be something gained by continuing the hos- 
pitalization, I feel that this is not justified compared with the ur- 
gency with which I feel that I am needed at home. 

Uh-huh. Feel that you can accomplish, uh— 

Though out-patient treatment, or what may be derived from this 
type of therapy may be slower— 

Uh-huh. 


—than hospitalization, I feel that ultimately it can reach the 
same end. 
[Telephone rings here and the interview is interrupted.] 


(Continues.) —The point is that it will take a longer time. 
Do you anticipate that things, uh—problems will evolve after you 


leave? You mentioned that, uh— 


[I-141. The interviewer now uses an open question to learn 
whether there are other problems which the respondent has 


in mind.] 


What I mostly anticipate— 
Uh-huh. 
—is during the six months probationary period of my job, pos- 


sibly a feeling of boredom developing. 


[R-141 and R-142. The respondent answers the open question 
by returning to the problem of the job, especially the trial or 
probationary period which his employer is imposing on him.] 


Uh-huh. This happened before, hum? 

Yes. After being hospitalized last time, I felt that a similar 
probationary period, that I was working under—as I say, I worked 
as a laborer before, and I couldn't derive any satisfaction from my 
job. However, at that time I had not gone to my employer to 
find out if such limitations were permanent or not, and I was 
laboring then under the apprehension and under the feeling that 
such a condition was permanent; therefore, as I say, I felt abso- 
lutely no pride in my job, that there was no ultimate goal, and 
that such a condition could go on endlessly. 

Sort of put a ceiling on you? 

That is right. 


Uh-huh. 
And I didn’t work with any anticipation of the future, the job 


became more boring to me. I gradually became more depressed, 
which made me quite ripe for a complete emotional upset, and 
then the shock and the tragedy of my father’s death came about. 


[R-145. Here the respondent begins to wander from the 


discussion of the job to a discussion of his own reaction to his 


father’s death.] 
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y was not stable emotionally to withstand such a Aa 
Uh-huh. You sure weren’t getting much satisfaction on the job, 
were you? , 
[I-147. The interviewer rather firmly directs the discussion 
back from the experience of the father’s death to the question 
of job satisfaction. If we assume that this is a further exam- 


That is right. 

As far as building up your confidence. : 

I don’t feel, although I know such a condition is not existent, 
now, that is, I feel that it isn’t, I still anticipate that the suspicion 
of such a condition might materialize, during the six months that 


I am working on probation. I may become suspicious of my job 
future again. 


Uh-huh. 

As I say, I think that that is the greatest problem I face. 
Uh-huh. . h 
The problem of being bored with work while working in suc 
a capacity without responsibility— 
Uh-huh. 

—without bein 
as I go along, 
Uh-huh. I guess you are wor! 


g able to take a great deal of pride in my work 


acute during my hospitalization, whic! 
ing the staff to Set out sooner, 
h-huh. 


I mean that the condition this time may have come about because 
of the fact that my wife went to work and I was not as aware of 


there being such a financial need at home. 
h-huh. 


this long and, as T say, having been isolated, I think it makes me 
3 pe reluctant to take up my responsibilities again. 
-huh. 


After all, it hasn 


*t been a completely 
I guess not. 


unpleasant situation. 
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Completely relieved of work and actually of all the chores— 
Uh-huh. 

—that go with maintaining a family. 

Uh-huh. So you sort of leave with mixed feelings, huh? 


[I-158. This is an excellent probe, aptly summarizing the 
emotions which the respondent has just expressed, and encour- 
aging further exposition of his feelings. It is worth noting 
that the interviewer here is encouraging the communication of 
attitudinal material, whereas in several previous situations we 
have noted his attempts to move the respondent from attitu- 
dinal and introspective to more objective material. Apparently 
the respondent is here expressing attitudes on a subject which 
the interviewer regards as the major objective of the inter- 
view, that is, attitudes toward the situation to which he is re- 
turning. So long as the respondent continues to speak on this 
subject, the interviewer encourages him. The interviewer is 
not adverse to obtaining material of some depth on this topic, 
and shows considerable skill in eliciting it.] 


Certainly. 

Uh-huh. 

There is a certain amount of reluctance to take those up. Real- 
istically speaking, I know that even though I was isolated from 
my responsibilities, they were still existent— 

Uh-huh. 

—but I was not really as aware of them before. 

Uh-huh. 

As I say, I never let myself become so completely— 

Uh-huh. 

—unaware of my responsibilities, which may have had a great 
deal to do with the fact that I don’t think that I derived as 
much out of hospitalization— 
Uh-huh. 

—previously as I have this time. 
farther during this hospitalization— 
Uh-huh. 

—and that I have received much more help here than I haye in 
any previous hospitalization. cil 

Uh-huh. You feel that your leaving in earlier instances was the 
result of these outside pressures rather than from your particu- 


larly feeling ready to leave? 
That is right. 


Uh-huh. , 
I don’t think that in most of these instances that doctors who 


were caring for me felt that I had gotten the most out of treat- 
ment. I think they felt it would have been beneficial for me to 
stay in the hospital, but it seemed that I had been successful in 


convincing them of the urgency— 


Uh-huh. ; i 
—so that their better judgment was overruled in those instances. 


I feel that I have come much 
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eaten also has been responsible for recurrent hospitalizations. 
You left before you were quite ready? i 
That’s right, that I have left always before I was quite ready. 
Uh-huh. 
And I am hopeful that such a situation is not going to evolve 
in the future. 
Uh-huh. 
And I should like very much to think that this is my last hos- 
pitalization, yes, but I realize that thinking it does not necessarily 
make it so. But I do think that an optimistic outlook about 
it may have a good deal to do with whether or not such feelings 
of depression as may occur will necessitate being hospitalized 
again. 
[R-171. This is an interesting response. The respondent 
here is speaking rapidly, expressing fairly deep feeling and 
some doubts about himself.] 


On these previous hospitalizations, did you arrange for out-pa- 
tient treatment? 

[I-172. Again the interviewer responds to the emotional 
outburst by bringing the respondent back to the discussion of 
some objective arrangements] 

No, I never did that. 
You never did. 


I have never taken out-patient treatment before after I was re- 

leased from the hospital. It was suggested last year when I left 

that I do so, but as I say, I couldn’t afford it privately, and I 

oe return to the hospital at any time but during a work 
ay— 

Uh-huh. 

—and I went on a six day a week schedule immediately upon 

waving the hospital— 

Yeah. 


—and this just didn’t leave any opportunity to return to the hos- 
pital without taking time off from work. And I realize this is a 
great deal of condescension on Dr. Jones to allow me to return in 
the evening. 
Is this a mutual desire for you and 
on to continue contacts with him? 
Well, he suggested that I definitely go on with out-patient treat- 
ment, and I suggested that I return at night, so that it wouldn't 
etre with my work, and he was completely favorable toward 
it. 

Do you feel that you have put more into it this time, to your 
hospitalization, than you did before? You've made more of an 
investment? 


Well, that may be, but I feel if 


that was the case I have been 
prompted to do so by the method of treatment. 
Uh-huh. 


him? Did you request to go 
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I feel that group therapy and individual conferences with doctors 
to the extent that we have them here, have been very much of a 
guiding influence, have been a guiding kind of treatment, so that 
I don’t feel that the effort has been entirely on my part. I feel 
that it was constantly directed by the staff. 

Uh-huh. At the same time, when you get right down to it, 
you are the one that has to make the initial effort to get things 
straightened out, and have to make the investment and treat- 
ment, I think. 

Oh, I feel that I have—certainly I feel that I have made more of 
an effort this time, but I feel sure that there was the opportunity 


to make more of an effort. 

Uh-huh. 

In previous hospitals, hospitals like (name of hospital), it was 
not possible to see a doctor as frequently— 


Uh-huh. 
—and there was certainly nothing like the group therapy and 


nothing like the— The treatment there was more the physical 
medicine— 


Uh-huh. 

—that is to say hydrotherapy, or in the case of the private hos- 
pital I was in, electric shock treatment, and it was a process that 
I don’t feel that it was something you 
out of as you can in conference 
immediately to the fore and have 


was entirely different. 
could enter into or get as much 
where you can bring problems i 
them reckoned with— 

Uh-huh. 

—which you can do with Dr. Jones. 

Uh-huh. There is this much that I can mention, in reference 
to continued treatment as an out-patient, and that is that at 
the present time, after talking with Dr. Jones, I think it would 
be advisable if we could continue to see your wife occasionally 
and, like we have in the past, just continue our contact, to see if 
we can be of any service in case anything comes up that we can 
be of any help with. I wonder how this is going to work out 
with her other schedules too, as far as her work goes, and being 
A the home, this is going to be a bit of an interruption there, I 
think. 


[I-184. Here the interviewer is assuming another role. He 


enters actively into the arrangements which are to be made for 
out-patient treatment, and suggests that these arrangements 


should include the respondent's wife. This discussion of ar- 
rangements continues through R-196.] 


I don’t know. I thought she had talked to you— 
Uh-huh. 


—about this to some extent, has she not? 


Yeah. 
She mentioned to me that she had talked to you. I don’t know, 


uh— 
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Uh-huh. She talked about continuing to try to work out Friday 
so that we could get together, but unfortunately we are not here 
in the evenings. Otherwise you could both get together at once 
when you come in to see the doctor. 
Yeah, that’s too bad. 
What time do you usually get off work at night? What time 
would that be? 
At five o’clock. At four-thirty or quarter to five. 
You'll probably be coming in about seven, or something like 
that, I guess? 
Yeah, about six-thirty or seven. 
Uh-huh. Well, uh, and this will be changing each week prob- 
ably. 
To a different day, yeah. 
Uh-huh. Well, maybe when I get together with her on Friday, 
we could work out something that will make less demands on 
her, as far as coming in every week. I think if we got together 
every other week, or every two weeks, that would be frequent 
enough. 
And you have been seeing her every two weeks during my hos- 
pitalization? 
Yeah. And then as time goes on, this might be changed to three 
or four weeks, depending on how things go along. I can talk 
with her, and maybe we can work out a definite appointment 
time. She mentioned that she feels she could fit it into her 
schedule better if she had a definite day, because she does have 
to ask for time in advance— 
Um-hmm. 
—so that might be a little more to the point. (Pause.) Do you 
have any questions or anything that you would like to bring 
up about leaving the hospital, or anything about the paper work 
or one thing or another? Has that been taken care of, the let- 
ters? 
Well, I think so. I have already asked for a letter from Dr. 
Jones— 
Uh-huh. 
—relative to my capabilities to operate machinery, et cetera. 
Uh-huh. g 
And the other is taken care of from the registrar’s office, isn't 
it, as a matter of form— 
Uh-huh. 
—in relation to the hospitalization. , 
Well, I think it is the feeling of everyone here at the hospital 
that you have really put a lot into getting back on your feet, an 
taking the initiative in planning and even to the point of making 
all your arrangements for returning to your job, things like 
that and, uh— 
[I-197. With this discussion the interviewer begins a final 
statement of professional confidence in the respondent's ability 
to make the adjustment. This is part of a theme of reassur- 
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ance which has occurred earlier (for example I-179). It is 

clear in this instance, however, that the interviewer is making 

a farewell speech.] 
Well, it certainly seems to me that making arrangements for 
returning to a job and so on is the individuaľ’s responsibility. 
Uh-huh. 
I mean he may require help with it, at least letters of recom- 
mendation and so on, but other than that it certainly seems that 
the initiative should be up to the individual concerned. 
Uh-huh. This isn’t always the possibility. Quite often the per- 
son won't feel capable of making these arrangements. I think 
the fact that you have been able to take this responsibility and go 
ahead and make all of your plans about your date of discharge 
and working out of plans for continued contact with the doctor, 
that all this is a real good indication that you are prepared to— 
that you are ready to do it, and we sure have a lot of confidence 
in the fact that you, uh— 
I certainly appreciate the confidence that the staff does have, and 
I hope to prove worthy of such confidence. I hope that I, uh, 
don’t snafu when I leave here, and I am not pessimistic about 
doing it, as I say, I feel confident that I can make it. I am not 


without some misgivings, but— 


Uh-huh. 

I feel confident that ultimately that everything will work out all 
right. 

Uh-huh. Well, we sure feel the same, and we would like to 


keep in touch with you. I imagine I will see you again on Fri- 
day before you do leave. 

Well, I imagine we will be leaving quite early. 

Will you? 

I want to see Dr. 
by noon. 


Uh-huh. , 
I have this appointment with him at eleven, so that we don’t have 


to hurry home immediately. 


Uh-huh. 
That is, when we get home she has to return to work. 


Uh-huh. She does that in the afternoon? 

Yeah, about three. : 
Well, I hope to see you before then, and in the event I don’t, I 
wish you a lot of luck. 

O.K. 

And keep in touch with us. 

O.K. TIl see you. 


Jones today to be sure that I can be released 
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